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At the Stand of the Tide. 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


BARED rocks; gray sea; gray sky; 
And stillness far and wide. 

No gleaming sail; no snow-winged gull; 
No glad returning tide. 


Is this the same fair shore 
Where I so often see 

The splendid waves display their crests 
Like crowns of victory? 


The same wide sea, at morn 
Too burnished to behold, 

Or strewn with sunset’s argosy 
Of ruby, sard and gold? 


So still! Not even stroke 
Of far-receding oar; 

Only the gray mist stealing in, 
And settling more and more. 


Not even the lapsing sound 
That I am wont to hear 

Against the lonely kelp-hung ledge, 
Or-the gray sands more near! 


Only the gathering night, 
The lost horizon’s rim; 

Only a sense of solitude, 
Mysterious and dim. 


Hush! Was that sound a sound 
Along the sad sea’s verge? 

Not like the sighing of the wind, 
But one faint, swelling surge. 


Hush! Yet again it comes! 
Was it for this I yearned? 
Darkness—but darkness strangely stirred! 
The wondrous tide has turned! 


Portsmouth, N. H. 





Memory. 
BY JOHN B,. TABB. 


Lo, the blossom to the bee 

Yields not more than thou to me— 
Food for Love to live upon 

When the summer days are gone, 
Poorer than they came, to find 
What was sweetest left behind. 


St. CHartes Cotiece, Expicottr City, Mp. 


Self-denials for Jesus Christ. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





THE first lesson to be learned in the school of Jesus 
Christ is the lesson of self- denial. He placed it at 
the very gateway of his kingdom. ‘If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow me.’’ These words, if translated 
literally, would read—if any man wishes to go the 
way I am going, let him say xo to himself. The rea- 
son for this command is that ‘‘self” is naturally so 
selfish and monopolizing, and Christ as King will 
not accept the mere corner of any one’s heart. He 
demands the throne. 

If self-denial is the first lesson to be learned, it is 
always the hardest grace to practice. It treads on our 
corns; worse than that, it often cuts us to the quick. 
The daily battle with every Christian isto subdue that 
artful, greedy house-devil, se/f; and the highest vic- 
tory of our religion is to keep our divine Master en- 
throned in ourheart. ‘‘Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me?’’ Peter’s noble answer to this test ques- 
tion ran on through a long life of toil and sacrifice, 
and ended up with a sublime martyrdom for his Mas- 
ter. The occasions in which you and I can make a 
sacrifice that deserves to be called heroic are very 
few; but in the little acts of our humble every-day 
lives we can put Christ above self, and we ought to 
do it, and to love todo it. The business man who is 


content with a smaller profit rather than even seem 
to be grasping or overreaching, practices a Bible 
self-denial. The Christian who suppresses a joke or 
a witticism because it might burlesque sacred things 
practices the same grace. When we speak out a 
bold but unpopular truth, we honor our Lord 
at the expense of cowardly self. It is easy to 
swim with the current; a dead fish can do that. 
Christ’s injunction to his followers is to ‘‘come out, 
and be separate’’ from the world. That often re- 
quires us to cut loose and be accounted singular, and 
provoke a stare, or a sneer, or a scoff. Slavery toa 
false public sentiment and to worldly fashions is a 
subtle snare from which the Church is suffering most 
sadly. This world can never be converted by a com- 
promise. 

We frequently meet in the street an old hero who 
limps on a crutch, or carries an empty sleeve. These 
are the honorable witness that these maimed patri- 
ots counted not their lives dear that the nation might 
be saved; it was sublime self-sacrifice. Yet there are 
thousands of professing Christians who are unwilling 
to deny themselves the paltry gratification of a glass 
of wine on their tables or at a social entertainment. 
They cannot but know that this use of intoxicants is 
an evil example to others, and may cause a ‘‘ weak 
brother to stumble.’’ They know that they are aid- 
ing those drink-usages which underlie all the drunk- 
enness and dramselling and misery which flow from 
those usages. Because it is fashionable to par- 
take of wine or other ensnaring drinks and to offer 
them to others, they do not hesitate to do both. 
They actually countenance and practice what is man- 
ufacturing drunkards and damning human souls! 
The Apostle laid down an infinitely nobler principle 
when hesaid: ‘‘It is good neither to drink wine nor 
anything whereby thy brother stumbleth or is made 
weak.” He enjoins self-denial for the sake of our 
fellow-men; and until those who profess to be fol- 
lowers of Jesus are willing to give up every indulgence 
that is a direct temptation to others, Christianity will 
be shorn of much of its power. When every pulpit 
trains its artillery against both decanter and dram- 
shop, when every Christian realizes that he is his 
‘‘brother’s keeper,’’ when Sunday-schools teach 
total abstinence, and parents banish the temptation 
from their own doors, we shall see a revival of the 
temperance reform that will revolutionize society and 
save countless souls. 

If we look facts squarely in the face we must 
acknowledge that the chief hindrance to the progress 
of Christianity is sheer selfishness; and the only real 
progress in saving our fellow-men lies in the road of 
self-denial. A witty minister once said to me: ‘‘I 
have no trouble in getting my people to do—every- 
thing they like to do.” It is the duties which pinch 
the hardest that pay the best. No pastor finds it as 
agreeable to spend an hour in a squalid tenement 
house, or beside the bed of a fever-patient, as to 
spend it over a new book on a lounge. Christ is 
pleased in the one; self is pleasedinthe other. Gifts 
are weighed in this same pair of scales. The news- 
papers chronicle the donations of certain millionaires 
as ‘‘munificent”; in Christ’s sight they are not as 
large as the hard-earned dollar whieh the poor 
needlewoman drops into the collection plate. Out 
of the slums will come heroes and heroines who will 
find a seat alongside of Judson and Jokn G. Paton 
and David. Livingstone. All crucifixions of pride, 
and covetousness and love of ease, all immolations of 
self for Jesus’ sake are a sacrifice that has the savor 
of a sweet smell. ‘‘ Ye did it unto me” is the bene- 
diction with which Christ pays his servants on the 
great day of reckoning. He will be the richest who 
surrenders mos: for Him. 

«« Lovest thou Me more than all these things?” is 
Christ’s scale of measurement. Giving up in order 
to please him counts as much as any taking up; in 








fact, the pinch on selfishness oftener comes in the 
former way than the latter. Paul's keeping his body 
under for Christ’s sake was as grand a service as his 
sermon on Mars Hill. One of the hardest things 
for our selfishness is to give up having our own way 
and to let God have his way. The essence of loyal 
obedience lies just there; and it is just there that 
selfish pride and wilfulness must be met and con- 
quered. We have got to say ‘‘no”’ to self before we 
can say ‘‘thy will, oh Lord, be done!’ Whoever is 
perfectly willing to let Christ give every casting vote 
has attained tothe much-talked-about ‘‘ higher life.” 

With Christ once enthroned in the heart, every- 
thing becomes tributary to him. That is the search- 
light to be turned on your heart; do you love him 
more than your money? Then he will hold the key 
to your purse. Do you love him more than your 
ease? Then you will be found at some tough mission 
work on Sunday afternoons rather than on your sofa. 
Pray for the grace that pinches self! If it cuts down 
pride and cleans out covetousness all the better. 
This battle with self will go on to the last; and it is 
not to bea mere ‘‘ beating the air.” 
makes you stronger. Every blow that gives self the 
‘*black eye’’ will make you look better in the eye of 
your Master. Whatever you and I may gladly lose for 
Christ's sake will be laid up for us as our eternal 
treasure in Heaven. 


Every victory 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 


An “Open Letter” About Editing. 
BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER, 


Epitor oF THE ‘‘ Century MaGazine.”’ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I musT say that I find it very hard to do what you 
wish. Come to think of it I seem to have been “ edit- 
ing ’’ pretty much all my life; in fact, with intervals, 
ever since I was twelve years old. But the more ex- 
perience one acquires the more difficult seems the 
work, and the more diffidence one feels in the en- 
deavor to formulate definitely one’s own views. My 
father got me into editing—deliberately—at a tender 
age. He never had been able to keep out of it him- 
self—and whatever else he might be doing he was al- 
ways editing books or periodicals, quarterlies or 
weeklies, or writing for other editors. It was gener- 
ally his avocation; but I think he enjoyed it, on the 
whole, more than he did his vocations of preaching 
and teaching. I must confess that I too have had 
in childhood and in manhood a good deal of pure en- 
joyment out of it. But there are at least two very 
serious drawbacks to thisenjoyment. The first is the 
necessity of disappointing so many writers. One of 
our illustrated magazines, for instance, may receive 
for examination from nine to ten thousand manu- 
scripts a year; and it can only possibly print of 
these some four hundred in all! One may try to 
break the force of what contributors insist upon 
giving the brusque, if not brutal, name of ‘‘re- 
jection,’’ by reciting the fable of one who goes out 
into the garden every summer morning to cull a 
bouquet of flowers. He cannot take all the flowers. 
He can take only a handful; and these must be of di- 
verse kinds. There must be some choice as to color, 
fitness, harmony; but there is no implication that the 
buds and blossoms and green leaves that are left are 
inferior to those that are culled and carried away. 
The little vase will hold but a handful. But the com- 
parison does not seem to be of any great service. The 
flowers that are not taken are apt either to shed 
tears, or to act in a very haughty manner. Perhaps 
there is less tear-shedding and haughtiness than there 
used to be, because the business aspects of the rela- 
tion between the periodical and the contributor seem 
to be getting better understood nowadays. Still, an 
editor often says to himself: ‘‘’Tis a hard fate that 
my love for letters should drag me into the position 
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of a judge, almost an executioner, of my fellow-writers; 
should make it necessary for me again and again to 
inflict pain upon members of a peculiarly sensitive 
race,” 

The second drawback is the always growing record 
of mistakes. An editor's hell is paved with rejected 
manuscripts which he wishes he had accepted. We 
hear that this and that editor ‘‘ discovered ’’ this and 
that ‘‘genius’’; but it is less often that we learn 
which of the geniuses he failed to discover; or which 
of the best pieces of his own ‘‘ favorite contributors ”’ 
he ‘‘turned down” when they first turned up. 

There are imbedded in literary history so many 
mistakes made by editors, or by critics, in connection 
with the beginnings of great literary careers that, I 
am inclined to think, the modern editor very often 
goes too far in his eagerness to recognize unknown 
talent. An editor nowadays is apt to get into a sort 
of panic before each new manuscript. In this mood 
he is more in danger of coddling the commonplace 
than of neglecting genius. 

There is no doubt that some harm may come from 
this editorial mood of anxiety, of over-sympathy. 
The new writer, nowadays, instead of too little is 
apt to get almost too much chance. The over- 
anxious or over-conscientious editor is very apt to try 
to bring up to a higher level every slight talent that 
presents itself. The consequence is that there isa 
patter of new names on the public mind, none of 
which names makes much impression. A good many 
people can, especially with some editorial assistance, 
write one or two fairly good things; the continuous 
procession of miscellaneous names, while it does not 
make reputations, is in danger of interfering with the 
impression made by more serious and able writers— 
men and women who are likely to have literary ca- 
reers; who stick to their work from year to year, and 

often improve in their art with practice, and with the 
deepening of the spirit, as time goes-on. A writer 
sometimes obtains quickly unearned conspicuity, ow- 
ing to the success, perhaps, of one or two brief pieces 
of fiction; he may acquire a reputation to which he 
cannot live up. He changes his plan of life, counts 
upon abilities he does not possess, and is, perhaps, 
completely upset by a sort of false start. 

I am putting an extreme case; but it is in order to 
maintain the thesis that new writers, instead of being 
necessarily overlooked, may even get more attention 
than is good for them, or for the true interests of lit- 
erature. And yet this editorial anxiety and sympathy 
is the very life of a literary periodical. The care of 
manuscripts is the care of literature. A periodical that 
edits solely on the star principle, or on the topical 
principle, frequently misses the charm of literary 
art. Anunknown.name does not guarantee original- 
ity or superior excellence; but it is through the gate- 
way of the unknown that every new force in literature 
must arrive. Neither an editor nor a reader should re- 
sent the reappearance of familiar names; that would 
be a strange reward for persistence and unusual abil- 
ity—in a word for success. But it is well that editors 
and readers should be alert to contributions which have 
nothing but their content of thought and their style 
to recommend them. The editor's patient search 
among new manuscripts—his conscientious effort to 
recognize the ‘‘literary touch’’ of a new hand— 
should be supplemented on the part of the public 
with an equal interest and appreciation. 

But a conscientious editor often takes as much 
pains with the manuscript that comes to him from 
‘celebrated names’’ as from tyros in the art. The 
best writers are not those most inhospitable to friend- 
ly editorial criticism and suggestion. Doubtless 
more than one editor can tell how quick Longfellow 
was to change a word the infelicity of which he had 
not at first observed; whereas some poets of much 
talent tho less renown have seemed to view their own 
literary handiwork ‘as having an untouchable sacred- 
ness.. 

A frequent criticism of editors is that they injure 
literature by their censorship. It is true that a good 
deal of the world’s best literature (including much of 
the literature well called sacred) would not be ac- 
cepted for a family magazine. I have elsewhere had 
something to say on this point, and will not go into 
the matter here with any particularity. 

Perhaps, however, a defense may be suggested by 
a couple of anecdotes. A brilliant and distinguished 
foreign author was once complaining to an American 
of the prudishness of the American public. The 
American answered that he thought that prudishness 
might, perhaps, justly be charged upon the American 
public; but, he added; that in view of certain recent 

d2velopments in literary circles in London, and the 
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present condition of French fiction and the French 
stage, he did not know that prudishness was ‘‘too 
high a price for Americans to pay for being, on the 
whole, the decentest people on the face of the globe.”’ 
Perhaps there was the note of exaggeration in this 
retort, but I am inclined to think that there is more 
truth than exaggeration. Again, the same American 
was listening to the attack of another brilliant Eng- 
lishman on the attitude of all editors and publishers 
who seemed to think themselves in some degree re- 
sponsible for the contents of the works they were 
printing. The English writer suggested no reason 
for the anxiety of publishers and editors, except a 
selfish one. It was retorted that ‘‘there might some- 
times be questions of conscience or of good taste.”’ 

An editor is certainly in danger of the kind of 
timidity which is inspired by a merely mercantile 
view of his duties. He must guard against this; but 
it is hardly fair to count him out of the battle for 
decency in literature, which battle is apparently just 
now at its hight. ‘‘ Reality” is a word to conjure 
with; any one who raises a ‘‘blue pencil’’ against 
reality is in peril of losing his literary standing. The 
editor is prone to level things down; to object to the 
novel and original; he may be a Philistine; he may 
even be touched with hypocrisy. But if there is any 
greater humbug and hypocrisy than ‘‘realism’’ can 
be I do not know what it is. Take, for instance, the 
single detail of profanity in the, ‘‘ conversations ” of a 
story. Did any one who has ever heard the thing in 
all its luxurious and picturesque reality ever see it 
‘‘really” reported? Is there a living realist who 
would be willing to put down in cold black and white 
to the extent of a foolscap page the habitual language 
of certain types with which he deals in fiction ? and if 
he did so, would he be willing to keep that piece of 
paper over-night even under lock and key? The un- 
thinkable blasphemy, the rank and violent vulgarity, 
they are as real as many other things outside of art. 
Say what you will there is no realist who does not 
draw the line somewhere; and that line is at least as 
debatable as the one between Venezuela and British 
Guiana. 

It is evident that cheap processes have brought a 
great change in the world of periodicals. The time 
seems to be approaching when any man may be his 
own author, editor and publisher. Printed words and 
printed pictures have come over us like a flood. 
Meantime the finest processes, the best pictures 
and the best literature cost more than ever. At 
such a time it is important that editors and 
readers should keep from being swept away from 
their moorings. Salaciousness and gros. sensational- 
ism are the major evils to be fought; Uui the merely 
‘‘catchy,’’ the crude, flippant and feverish are de- 
moralizing as well; and there is a duty of discrimina- 
tion on the part of the public as well as on the part of 
the conductors of periodicals. 

Readers can show their good sense by allowing a 
certain honest freedom and unconventionality in edit- 
ing, at the same time that they demand decency and 
a wholesome and helpful tone. 

Several years ago a writer declared that we were 
approaching a time when we would take our culture 
from gigantic placards glanced at from the windows 
of expresstrains. The prediction does not sound so 
fantastic now as when first made. But the higher re- 
wards are for those who realize responsibility, on the 
one side as purveyors of periodicals—daily, weekly 
and monthly; on the other as readers, and as the 
guardians of pure minds and decent homes. Editors, 
publishers, writers and readers—we are all builders of 
the State, that living organism which will admit of no 
neglect. And to build the State must be builded the 
character of the individual citizen; he should be saved 
from the flashy, hysterical and gross. It should be 
the privilege of the press to conduce to clean-minded- 
ness, good taste and good conscience, a brotherly dis- 
position toward all men, quietness of soul and calm- 
ness of judgment. 


Hints on Book-Making. 
BY THEO. L. DE VINNE. 


MECHANICALLY considered, a book is the joint 
work of typesetters, proof-readers, electrotypers, 
pressmen and bookbinders. Designers and engrav- 
ers, ink makers, type founders and paper makers, are 
other important contributors. To produce a good 
book the workmen in these entirely distinct arts must 
work together harmoniously. If they who begin the 
work do not consider the needs of those who follow 
the book will be damaged. 

Books are damaged as much by lack of foresight as 
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by lack of skill. The real beginners of a baok are 
the author and publisher; for they determine its size 
and shape, its type, paper, engravings and general 
appearance. They control the workmanship as far 
as they can in every stage, appoint the time for its 
completion, and fix its price. Mistakes in plan made 
by them can never be made right. 

The feature first considered is the size. The sizes 
most economically made, and most liked, are between 
the sixteen-mo (uncut leaf, 4%x6% inches) and the 
octavo (6xg9% inches). The duodecimo (5 '%x7% 
inches), which allows the printing of many pages on 
a large sheet, is the favorite. The larger the page, 
as a rule, the greater its adaptability to the sizes of 
paper to be found on sale. 

The sizes of leaves here specified favor economical 
presswork. A leaf 4x5 or 5x6 inches, and intermedi- 
ates of a quarto shape, are usually printed in small 
forms, and often with a waste of paper. Printing 
presses are best fitted to print sheets one-third longer 
than the width. Any deviation from this proportion 
hazards loss and waste. 

The determination of one feature of binding comes 
next. Shall it be in a paper wrapper, or a cloth case? 
Sewed or side-stitched? If in paper wrapper and 
side-stitched, as in the ordinary monthly magazine, a 
larger back margin must be provided, and this pro- 
vision affects the width of the type page, and of the 
front margin. If in cloth case, and sewed flexible, 
the back margin may be narrower; if sewed tight, for 
a thick round-backed book, allow more for this back 
margin. 

The number of words in the copy can be best ascer- 
tained by count. If copy has been evenly written, on 
paper of uniform size, the count can be approximated 
by general average, and an allowance for cancels and 
interlineations. Ifevery chapter commences a page, 
allow for it, and for the ending from one-half to one 
page of blank, according tothe solidness or openness 
of the composition. Similar allowance must be made 
for the title-sheet, full-page illustrations, and illustra- 
tions in the text. The space that will be occupied by 
illustrations should be known before any exact com- 
putation can be made of the size of the book. 

It is often necessary to have the number of pages 
kept within a predetermined limit. To divide the 
entire number of words in the copy by the allotted 
number of pages will show how many words can be 
put onapage. The size or body of type that will 
best show these words can be intelligently decided 
only by consulting a printer and having specimen 
pages composed. One must contrast a small type 
leaded (or with a thin white space between the lines) 
and a large type solid or compact, before he can de- 
cide which is to be preferred. Leading increases 
readability by decreasing the number of words to the 
page, but it does not decrease the cost; for the com- 
position of types is paid for by the body of the type 
used and not by the number of words. 

The choice of the face or the style of type used 
should be governed largely by the subject matter. 
Serious books addressed to the reason or understand- 
ing are often set in modernized old-style type. Its 
simplicity of line and hard angularity do not divert 
the eye to acriticism of its form. Reprints of old 
books of the last century make the best appearance in 
the real old style or Caslon old style, of that period. 
Poetry and fiction of this century are best shown in 
types of modern cut, or of this century. 

The face selected should be maintained through- 
out, in chapter heads, running title and full notes— 
in notes and preface. Nothing degrades a book more 
than the selection of different faces for the different 
parts. Books that are intended to captivate a listless 
reader, may be set in types of eccentric or fanciful 
cut, like the Jenson, or the Morris or the Monotone. 

If the lines are opened or leaded, a round or open 
type may be used with good effect; if the page has 
two columns, and is to be made compact, a moder- 
ately compressed type is to be preferred. 

The width and length of the page of type must be 
determined by the dimensions of the leaf of paper on 
which it will be printed, as it will appear after that 
leaf has been trimmed by the binder. The margins 
should determine the size of the page of type. It is 
a serious mistake to determine the size of page first, 
and then take the chances of finding paper that will 
give a proper margin. Paper of proper size may not 
be had. To cut down a darger size of paper makes 
an umnecessary waste. The width of the margins 
must vary according to the nature of the book, but 
these proportions are those most approved; least at 
the back and head (for the ordinary sewed book), one- 

fourth more at the front, one-half more at the tail. 
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The French rule for the margins of sumptuous books 
is to make the sum total of square inches at the front 
and tail twice as much as that of the back and head. 

Typesetting should be mainly mechanical work, 
and the cumpositor should follow his copy literally. 
Every point, capital, abbreviation, quote, etc., should 
be written exactly as it is wanted in print. If the 
author writes 6 /¢. 9 zz. he must not, expect the com- 
positor to make it szx feet and nine inches, or 6 feet, 
g inches. The copy should be typewritten, or at least 
corrected, before it goes to the compositor. Where 
this is not possible, a written code of directions 
should be prepared by the author, in which he speci- 
fies plainly the uniformity he desires in the typo- 
graphic style. It is possible to compose a book from 
uncorrected copy, and without a code, but this neg- 


lect causes great delay and needless expense in cor-. 


rections. 

Proof-reading is not as mechanical as typesetting; 
but it should be confined to the correction of the 
most indefensible errors in copy, like slips in spelling 
and grammar, and to the querying of supposed errors. 
It is not the reader’s duty to make any change (not 
even in punctuation and capitalizing when they are 
systematic in copy) without positive order from au- 
thor oreditor. A request from an author to prepare 
the copy for the typesetters, is inadmissible. The 
author and editor should do this work. 

The author’s first proof is intended to be (and 
usually is)a proof correctt> copy. If correct the 
compositor has completed. that part of his contract. 
All changes made in this proof by author or editor, 
are properly rated as alterations at extra price. The 
author’s second proof shows the alterations made in 
the first proof, and is usually the last. 

Few American books are printed direct from type, 
as is customary in Europe. Electrotype plates which 
can be used for many editions, and which cost much 
less than a composition, are preferred. The process 
of making plates begins with molding the page of type 
in wax. This wax mold after a dusting with black 
lead (to attract copper) is suspended ina vat that con- 
tains sulphate of copper, and is fitted for the recep- 
tion of an electric current. Under this influence mi- 
nute particles of copper are deposited in a thin shell 
upon the wax mold, forming a perfect duplicate of 
the face of-‘the type that'was impressed in the mold. 
This thin shell when backed up with type metal to a 
suitable thickness, and otherwise prepared, will yield 
prints in all features like those from the original 
type. 

The appearance of the print depends largely upon 
an intelligent selection of paper. A book of type 
only can be well printed upon fair news, or ordinary 
book paper of plain unfinished surface; but a book 
containing illustrations, made by photo-engraving 
or fine woodcuts, must have provided for it a paper 
of polished surface, usually described as calendered, 
or made smooth by passing the sheet between press- 
ing rollers. The finest illustrations are best printed 
on coated paper that has been surfaced with a wash 
of soluble white, and made almost as smooth asa 
piece of plate glass. This process often makes the 
surface shiny or waxy, and the paper in the book un- 
pleasantly heavy in the hand. While the calendered 
and coated paper are admirably fitted for the proper 
presentation of illustrations, they are not so good 
for giving clearness and readability to the types. 
The moderately rough surface of laid papers is better 
background for print. On smooth paper, the types, 
sacrificed to the cuts, seem gray and weak, and not 
so easy to read. Sumptuous books are often printed 
on handmade paper of rough surface or its machine- 
made imitations. The cheapness of paper made from 
wood pulp, as most book are, tempts many amateurs 
in book-m3king to the use of very thick papers and 
leaves that are stiff and intractable. For books of 
small size the educated book lover prefers a thin, 
tough, pliant leaf of paper. 

The comparatively recent invention of fast and 
large printing presses driven by steam power, has rev- 
olutionized the time-honored methods of presswork 
that had suffered no change for three hundred years. 
The new machines have done good service in multi- 
plying and cheapening books and magazines. Aided 
by the new art of photo-engraving and electroptyp- 
ing and coated paper, the reader now gets in maga- 
zines and books explanatory illustrations that could 
not have been produced at all by older methods. It 
may be admitted also that the presswork, and the 
mechanical workmanship in every department of the 

average ordinary book is higher now than it was 
fifty yearsago. Herecommendation must pause. Our 
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modern methods of printing on dry and coated paper 
do not favor the production of the best presswork of 
type. To make a book with strong and readable let- 
ters, to imitate the masculine boldness and beauty of 
early printing, William Morris had to abjure nearly 
all the modern improvements. He had to make new 
types, and use handmade paper, and to dampen that 
paper and print it upon the old hand-press. To most 
persons his reversion to the older methods was car- 
ried too far when he gave all his books a distinct 
medieval flavor; but the tendency was in the right 
direction. The readability of types has been unnec- 
essarily sacrificed to show the fineness and delicacy 
of modern half-tone engravings. The printer has the 
‘back seat; the engraver goes to the front; the eyes 
of the reader pay the penalty for this transposition. 
Before the book has been printed, all the details 
for its binding should be matured. More time is 
needed for the selection of or construction of a de- 
sign, with its accompanying lettering, and for the 
cutting of the stamps in brass, than is imagined by 
the novice in book-making. It is customary to sew 
together folded leaves of the size and thickness of the 
intended book, and to put over it a model cover 
(called a dummy) which should be complete in every 
detail. The material selected for the ordinary book 
is usually cloth, which is cheapest, most durable and 
most liked, and to be had in great variety of textures 
and colors. To make a book attractive to the uncul- 
tured, much gilding and bright color may be 
allowed. The educated book-buyer prefers plain 
cloth and little gilding, but insists on a good design. 
The more serious the book the severer the style of 
decoration. Many of the best books have paper 
labels only for the lettering. Dainty books of poems 
and memorials are most liked when in a half binding 
of parchment back and dull paper sides. Buckram 
or rough cloth is often but unwisely used for duodeci- 
mos. Coarse cloths seem best fitted for large octavos 
and quartos. A gilt head on the top edge of a book 
should be reserved for full-bound and _ half-bound 
work, A full gilding of all the edges should be done 
only on fully bound books. The ordinary cloth-case 
book is most acceptable to the critical buyer when 
the top is entirely uncut and the front and tail edges 
are rough or rough-cut. 


New York Cry. 


The Two Thoreaus. 
BY GEORGE W. COOKE. 


THERE are evidently two Thoreaus—one that of 
his admirers, and the other that of his detractors. 
His admirers include such persons as Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn and Mr. H. S. Salt, who have both written 
biographies of Thoreau, and who cannot easily accept 
any criticism of one they love almost to excess. 
Whatever of genius there was in him they are quick 
to recognize; but his faults they ignore or prefer to 
overlook. The other class, whose chief representa- 
tive is Lowell, are inclined to see what was odd in 
Thoreau; they emphasize his excesses, and do not 
fully credit the genius which he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed. 

A willingness to recognize both phases of Thoreau’s 
nature led me, the other day, to seek out two persons 
who knew him well—the one a most ardent admirer, 
and the other, not so much a detractor as one who is 
inclined to emphasize his faults. I will permit the 
detractor to speak first, in order that the admirer may 
give the last and most important word. 

The detractor said that he went to school with 
Thoreau in the Concord Academy, that he was an 
odd stick, not very studious or devoted to his lessons, 
but a thoughtful youth and very fond of reading. 
He was not given to play or to fellowship with the 
boys; but he was shy and silent. When he was in 
college at Harvard he was not inclined to hard study, 
but spent much of his time in the library, had no 
special rank in his class, and took no part at com- 
mencement. As a teacher in Concord Academy he 
was a failure, and only remained for a short time. 

Then Thoreau spent a year or two in Emerson’s 
family, as the tutor of his children and as his literary 
assistant. This resulted in his becoming a thorough- 
going imitator of Emerson, whose manner, speech 
and ideas he copied with great fidelity and success. 
This was carried to such an extent as to make a de- 
cided change in Thoreau’s life; and the change was 
for the better. When he sometimes gave lectures, as 
he did before the Concord Lyceum, and on other oc- 
casions, his manner of speaking was a coarse imita- 
tion of Emerson’s, and so badly done as to make it 
painful to listen to him. He caught Emerson's hesi- 
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tating manner, with all that was ungraceful and awk 
ward in it. On these occasions Thoreau had but a 
small audience, no one but his personal friends turn- 
ing out to hear him; and he had only a small personal 
following in the village. 

Thoreau was an odd, shy, recluse man, an intense 
egotist, who thoroughly believed in himself and his 
own ideas. He was an Indian in his nature, with the 
advantages of the Harvard library and Plato's philos- 
ophy. He was a good deal of a Stoic; and he always 
judged of everything, even that Nature which he 
loved so well, with reference to himself. He could 
not see anything except with his own personality as 
its test, and with reference to what bearings it had 
upon his own life and thought. In his books he 
loved to play upon words, and cultivated a punning, 
alliterative style. The mere jingle of words seemed to 
attract him; and what was odd or bizarre gave him 
much pleasure. 

The detractor went to visit Thoreau half-a-dozen 
times while he was living in his hut on Walden Pond. 
His life there was helped out by many tea-drinkings _ 
and dinners to which he was invited by his relatives 
and friends in the village, as well as by food 
which was frequently sent to him. He ‘enjoyed his 
stay there, and had the feeling that he was performing 
a‘great feat to live without the trappings of civiliza- 
tion. He did not much care for the conventionalities 
of life, and readily broke away from its customs and 
ceremonies. Inthe last years of his life-he became a 
thorough convert to not blacking his shoes, put them 
on and never did anything to them until they were - 
worn out. He thought it a waste of time to blacken 
and polish them, and a useless concession to mere 
custom. 

His attitude toward society was shown in his re- 
fusal to pay taxes. Being an extreme individualist, 
he felt that he had no use for Government; that it 
hampered him, and did not permit him to do as he 
liked. He refused to yield obedience to it, or to add 
anything to its means of support. When called upon 
by the tax gatherer he excused himself on the ground 
of not caring to pay. After repeated requests for the 
dollar and a half which the tax roll had put down 
against his name, the tax collector, who was also the 
constable, grew impatient of the delay, and took Tho- 
reau away to jail. Ina few hours the tax was paid by 
one of his friends, and he was liberated. He pro- 
tested against any one paying for him, but walked 
away asif nothing had happened. 

Thoreau greatly enjoyed talking with the quaint 
people of the town, those who were racy in speech 
and personal in character. The more of oddity he 
found in them the greater liking he had for their so- 
ciety, and the greater enjoyment he found in their 
expressions and ideas. He talked with the old farm- 
ers of nature and outdoor life, of what they had 
learned on their farms, and of what they had gained 
of practical wisdom. He seldom came into close con- 
tact with the educated people of the village, with the 
exception of Emerson, Hawthorne, Channing, and 
the few others who were his special admirers and 
friends. 

The detractor said that he knew quite well that 
his way of regarding Thoreau was that of the Philis- 
tine; but it was that of the people generally in Con- 
cord who knew Thoreau intimately. He said that he 
had all of Thoreau’s books, had read them carefully, 
and enjoyed much of what was in them. He pro- 
cured ‘‘ Walden” and ‘‘The Week’’ when they 
first appeared, and he had recently read the books on 
the four seasons. Thoreau’s descriptions he regards 
as accurate and delightful; but his philosophy he 
always skips, as he does not care for it or agree with 
it. Those who knew Thoreau personally have found 
nothing so surprising as the cult which has grown up 
about him or so difficult of a rational explanation. 

The admirer gave mea very different account of 
Thoreau, for he grew up with him, being only a 
few years younger. He had a boy’s admiration for 
his friend, took lessonsof him in woodcraft, came to 
love the woods and its creatures under his guidance, 
and had that enthusiasm about him which the boy 
conceives for his hero. Even now he does not like to 
hear a word said against Thoreau; and he has never 
yet forgiven Lowell for his cruel word of detraction 
and misrepresentation. By the admirer Thoreau is 
regarded with that fondness which would have been 
natural if he had been an older brother; and this is, 
in reality, the relation in which they stand to each 
other, not by blood, but in the feeling which is cher- 
ished for the intimate friend of now so many years 
past. Thoreau’s memory is not only cherished, but 
most warmly defended by this admirer of whatever 
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was good and noble in him. He is talked of with 
the keenest zest, and all his bright qualities, his 
genius, his gifts which appealed to a boy's admira- 
tion, are described with strong appreciation. 

Thoreau’s room in his later years was in a back 
attic of the house in Concord where he died, and 
which was afterward owned by the Alcott family. It 
was sparsely furnished, with Spartan-like simplicity. 
There was in it a bureau, in which he kept a collec- 

tion of bird’s eggs and one of arrowheads, A rude 
cot on which he slept, a chair or two, and a wash- 
stand, bowl and pitcher, made up all the room con- 
tained. 

He was a true companion of the boys of the vil- 
lage, entered into their sports, and was delighted in 
their outdoor life. He was pleased to show them 
bird’s-nests; but he was shy of those who had not a 
genuine love of the life of the wood, and who hunted 
merely because they followedthe other boys. Those 
who loved outdoor life found in hima true compan- 
ion, one who was always willing and glad to serve 
them, and who entered into all their interests with a 
delight equal totheir own. He was ready to initiate 
them into a knowledge of the country around, and 
into all the mysteries of woodcraft and the hidden 
secrets of Nature. m4 

According to his admirer Thoreau was an impress- 
ive speaker, and had a large hearing whenever he 
spoke in Concord. There was a tang, something 
queer, in his manner of speech and in his ideas, which 

attracted people. On the day when John Brown was 
hanged he sent a boy about to notify people that he 
would speak in the vestry of the church. The boy 
returned, and said that Mr. Sanborn thought it a 
bad thing to do, that the time was dangerous, and it 
would be better to wait until there was a better feel- 
ing among the people. Thoreau sent the boy back 
with this message: ‘‘ Tell Mr. Sanborn that he has 
misunderstood the announcement, that there is to 
be a meeting in the vestry, and that Mr. Thoreau will 
speak.”’ 

The vestry was full, but people came in shyly, as if 
afraid to be seen there; but they listened to the end, 
and then went out without discussion or comment. 
Thoreau was full of his subject on this occasion, was 
deeply agitated, and was so moved by his feelings as 
scarcely to be able to speak or to control his voice. 
It was a bold, strong argument he made, but in a 
time of fear and doubt. He had no hesitation him- 
self, knew clearly his own attitude, and what he 
wished to say. Few other persons had a definite 
opinion or dared utter their thoughts openly. He 
was himself a non-resistant, decidedly preferred the 
interests of the individual to those of the State, would 
not pay taxes because he did not believe in the atti- 
tude of the nation on the great moral questions of 
the hour; but he saw at once to the core of Brown’s 
character, was his earnest champion, and had for him 
the greatest admiration. 

Thoreau’s lectures were listened to with delight, 
and admired for their fresh and unique qualities. 
His descriptions of scenery and outdoor life were 
much appreciated and admired, and were fully under- 
stood by the farmers and other such people. He had 
a poetic fervor and charm which made his speaking 
attractive and pleasant for the listener. 

The gossip about his being furnished with dough- 
nuts, pies, and other delicacies, while he was living 
at Walden, is not worth listening to; for he was quite 
capable of living in the woods on his own fare. He 
did in no sense depend upon the supplies from the 
village; but these were accepted out of good will to 
the donors, not from any desire on his part to receive 
them. The fact is, he loved society in a way of his 
own, desired the companionship of people, cared for 
all simple, sincere and genuine persons, and went to 
see them at their houses from time to time. He 
could depend upon himself, but he was no misan- 
thrope, no mere recluse, certainly not one to distrust 
or to hate his kind. He sought the company of the 
people of the village when he found it convenient to 
do so or the impulse called. He did not shun good 
food, but accepted it willingly; yet he was not in any 
degree dependent upon it. He did not seek it or 
beg for it; when it was offered he used it, but not to 

his own detriment. 

He was a genuine man, sound, wholesome, thor- 
oughly natural, and of noble impulses and purposes. 
His life was without any moral taint, and it was clean 
throughout. He was not narrow or warped, but 


sound in his principles and upright in his conduct. 
There was no deceit about him, no pretense, no 
stunted elements of character; but he was genuinely 
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loyal and faithful in all the relations of life. In his 
relations to his friends he was fidelity itself; and to 
those who were in any way dependent upon him or 
who appealed to his sympathies he gave the most un- 
failing loyalty. To an elderly woman, a dependent 
and complaining person, he gave much of his time, 
made great efforts to cheer her and togive her cour- 
age, constituted himself her protector, and was per- 
sistent in his acts of kindness. He was patient, sym- 
pathetic and self-forgetful in her behalf, would run 
on errands for her, and did not fail in even the most 
lowly service. 

Thoreau loved the society of boys, he knew boy 
character intimately, and he thoroughly sympathized 
with them; but he would not tolerate bad language 
crt meanness in any boy who was in his company. 
Evil habits he scorned, and he used his best effort to 
destroy them in all the boys who associated with him. 
He sought to develop whatever was good in the char- 
acters of his boy friends, and to give them moral 
backbone and manliness. 

By nature Thoreau was independent in character 
and opinion, institutions were indifferent to him, 
while social forms and requirements repulsed him. 
He was an individualist of the most pronounced type, 
maintaining that institutions oppressed the individ- 
ual, and were not to be trusted or their arbitrary 
laws obeyed. This faith of his he carried into daily 
life, not in an aggressive or offensive manner, but in 
his disregard of mere conventionalities. He was one 
of the most sturdy and uncompromising democrats 
who ever lived. He dressed plainly, like a farmer; 
not slovenly, but with no extra care or nicety. He 
fitted his dress to his outdoor life and its require- 
ments. He was scrupulously clean, but did not love 
show or parade. 

When Thoreau lived at Walden he read and wrote 
much, carried there the best books and read them 
diligently. It was a time of quiet thought with him, 
and of putting his thoughts upon paper. He had 
many visitors; and all those who had raciness of 
speech or any native force of character he was glad to 
welcome. He loved native fruit, at least among men, 
that with the flavor of the soil. One such man in 


‘Concord, the constable and tavern-keeper, had the 


warmest appreciation of Thoreau, and said of him 
that he was a good fellow and a delightful man to 
meet. Such was the testimony of all who knew him 
intimately on any side of his life, and who got close 
to that which was best within him. 

Thoreau must be understood from the point of 
view of the detractor as well as from that of the ad- 
mirer, in order fully to appreciate him. He wasa 
genuine product of the soil of New England, a crab 
apple from the woods, transplanted to a cultivated 
garden, but retaining the old flavor along with the 
new. He was a hunter and backwoodsman, who 
knew Plato and could talk the language of the latest 
form of intellectual speculation. Through it all, 
however, there is something so racy, genuine and in- 
cisive about him that he commands our admiration, 
in spite of all his limitations. The very defects give 
us a greater love for him; and we read him with the 
more delight that he is always himself, wild, rebellious 
and scornful. There is a raciness about his books, 
a manly, robust quality, and a freshness as of a 
spring morning, which commends them, and will 
keep them alive. 


East Lexincton, Mass. 


Old Lamps and New. 
A BOOKISH LETTER TO A COUNTRY FRIEND. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


You ask me, my dear Rusticus, to tell you something 
about the books of to-day, about which, you say, 
you know nothing, living, as you do, onan abandoned 
farm, ten miles from a news’ agency, and four miles 
from a post office; and I will try to doso in a rambling 
way, not quite remembering when your urban exile 
first began and not knowing whether you are the 
bibliomaniac I once thought you, or the simple biblio- 
phile you claimed to be. You used to be interested 
in publishers, as tradesmen, and were familiar with 
their places of business, or ‘‘shops,’’ as you would call 
them in your British way. To begin, then, with 
publishers. Take down from your shelves your books 
of forty or fifty years ago, and I will chat about their 
materia) makers, as if you were beside me, and we 
were strolling together up Broadway, as was our cus- 
tom in the afternoons. You are looking for Wiley 
& Putnam, on the west side of the street? They 
are not there now; they parted years ago, and went 
on their separate ways. Putnam, whom]! knew best, 
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into Park Place, where he published Washington 
Irving and Bayard Taylor; into Broadway, north of 
the Old Hospital, where he started his Magazine, and 
still continued to publish Irving and Taylor, and 
thence elsewhere, but still northwardly, until he 
joined the great majority, leaving an honorable name, 
which his sons now perpetuate in West Twenty-third 
Street. You are looking for the Appletons, on the 
other side of Broadway, at number 200, I think it 
was? They, too, have followed the current north- 
ward, drifting from below Fulton Street to Grand 
Street, to Bond Street, and to Fifth Avenue, where 
they now are. They rank with the oldest and best 
English houses—Murray, the Longmans, whose 
names are synonyms of financial stability, and 
guaranties on title-pages of the lasting value of their 
books; they are great merchants, in a word, and not 
petty tradesmen. If we turn down Beekman Street, 
Rusticus, as we were wont to do, we shall not find 
Redfield in Clinton Hall, for Clinton Hail and Red- 
field have vanished; nor shall we find Baker & Scrib- 
ner in the Old Brick Church, for these also have van- 
ished. Redfield generally published good books, of 
the belles-lettres sort, mostly, I fancy, under the ad- 
vice of Duyckinck and Dr. Griswold. It was Gris- 
wold who induced him to publish the posthumous 
prose and verse of Poe, which he collected and edited 
gratuitously, for the benefit of Mrs. Clemm, as she 
and Redfield well knew. It was Baker & Scribner, 
if my memory is not at fault, who published ‘‘The 
Reveries of a Bachelor” and ‘‘ Dream Life ’’— 
which we enjoyed so greatly in our salad days. I knew 
Mr. Scribner well, and a curteous, kindly, lovable 
gentleman he was, not only there in his little eccle- 
siastical shop, which ran from street to street, but 
later, when he moved up into Grand Street, where he 
published a volume of verse for my (then) young friend 
Stedman. Before many years were over he also 
joined the silent majority, and his sons and successors 
reigned in his stead, further up-town, on the west side 
of Broadway, opposite Astor Place, where they opened 
the finest, largest book-mart in the city, in the 
New World, or anywhere else in the known world— 
a palace of letters, into which no book-lover ever en- 
tered without delight, and from which no pecunious 
book-buyer ever emerged without leaving much of 
the contents of his pocketbook behind him. It was 
the good fortune of Dr. Holland to have Mr. Scrib- 
ner for the publisher of his’writings, and the good 
fortune of both gentlemen to originate a monthly 
magazine, which speedily became very popular, and, 
no doubt, very profitable. Out of this periodical, 
which the Scribner house disposed of, grew another 
periodical, like unto it, and out of that another pub- 
lishing house, both of which flourish as representa- 
tives of this Century which is now near its close. The 
mention of these monthly ephemera reminds me that 
I forgot to note, during our imaginary ramble up 
Broadway, the firm of Stringer & Townsend, who 
continued to exist for some years under the daily and 
nightly merriment of Barnum’s Museum, and who 
were finally stimulated by the projective Dr. Griswold 
into an International magazine, the appearance of 
which was somehow anticipated by a rival in the 
hands of an older firm in Franklin Square. I need 
not name this firm, since to have read at all during 
the last seventy years i$ to have read their reprints of 
English novels, travels, histories, of everything that 
is English, except its poetry, which they let severely 
alone, abandoning the renown and the risk of that ex- 
periment to a more literary shop in Boston! 

When we went roaming around this dingy neigh- 
borhood, in our early days, Rusticus, we loved to 
drop in the old book-shops on Nassau Street, Fulton 
Street, and thereabout—at Blackburn's, at Reeve’s, 
and ransack their dusty shelves in search of anything 
we fancied we wanted af the time. I favored Black- 
burn at first, why I hardly know, except that I was a 
creature of habit, who kept on doing what I once did: 
and then I transferred myself to Reeve, who had 
whole lofts crammed with musty, fusty tomes—solid 
quartos of scholastic divinity in frayed calf, broken 
sets of the London Magazine and Monthly Review, 
heavy folios of the light romances of Monsieur Cal- 
prenéde and Mademoiselle de Scudery, and lumbering 
editions of Beaumont ’and Fletcher, Davenant and 
Cowley. And, playing hide and seek among these 
majestic worthies, I sometimes found certain.known 
and unknown lesser singers—Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
Carolian—Buckhurst, Lord Brooke, Phineas Fletch- 
er, Crashaw, Quarles, and saintly Richard Baxter, 
whose ‘‘ Poetical Fragments” often gave mea rest. 
There were bargains on the counters of Reeve, good, 
easy man, who bought and sold books by the ton. 
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Alert book-lovers loved Reeve—because he knew 
nothing about books! Wouldn't you like to drop in 
to-day on those old book dealers? I know you would, 
mine ancient, but you can’t, and you couldn’t if you 
were here; for, wo zs me, Alhama, 
‘There are no birds in last year's nests.” 

There are no nests such as you and I knew, but in 
their stead cages and aviaries, to which these birds 
of bibliography flew years ago—the Scribner and 
Dodd Mead gardens, where they roost on very high 
perches, and in much finer feathers than their old 
bedraggled plumage. — 

I have now, you perceive (but perhaps you don’t, I 
have divagated so), worked my way from booksellers 
to books, which, materially, have undergone a trans- 
formation from the homely wéz/e to the lovely dulcis, 
from the mechanical to the artistic. Books are not 
what they were. /mprimzs, paper makers have dis- 
covered secrets of texture with which they have 
strengthened the durability of their sheets, and proc- 
esses of bleaching which have increased their purity; 


secundo, ’prentice compositors have graduated into © 


master printers; ¢er¢zo, and binders, so long clumsy 
craftsmen, have grown cunning in combining parallel 
lines and curves, and skilled in harmonious contrasts 
of color. The plain cloth bindings of our earlier 
years—the dark browns, for exaniple, in which Tick- 
nor & Fields inswathed their books, if they ever sat- 
isfied us, satisfy us no longer; and no publisher who 
expects to have his books sell is hazardous enough to 
reproduce them. Look at the covers of your first edi- 
tions of Hawthorne and Longfellow, Rusticus, and 
see how awfully sober they are, how depressingly 
dull and dreary! And if you happen to have 
close at hand any contemporary Boston books 
—or New York ones, for that matter—in col- 
ored cloth bindings, with gilt tops and sides and 
lettered backs, see how irregular the lettering is, 


how staggery thetooling, and what a glaring alloy of _ 


leaf there was in the supposititious goldleaf. Nous 
avons changé tout cela, We have changed other 
things, also, and more important ones, on the whole, 
it seems to me, since they concern the bodies, rather 
than the clothes of our books; and not merely their 
bodies, but their souls; I. mean, the attempts to in- 
carnate the spirit of the text in visible forms, to 
translate the intentions of its authors into illustra- 
tions. Here we have gone backward, and not for- 
ward; not because we lack artists, but because we allow 
their art to be misinterpreted. We have no such 
books to-day as we had years ago, in the illustrated 
edition of Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book” and Dr. Palmer's 
‘‘ Folk-Songs ’’; and we never will have until we have 
good, honest, manly, masterly wood engraving again. 
] don’t know what the process is through which it is 
counterfeited, nor who invented that process, and I 
don’t care to; for to my mind the maker of a false 
plate is as criminal as the utterer of a false note. 

You asked me to tell you what new books you 
should read; but why should you read new books? 
You have your Shakespeare, your Cervantes, your 
Montaigne—what more do you want? Read, my 
son, as Lamb said he wrote—for antiquity. Drink 
your old wine; burn your old wood; and light, re-light 
your old lamps! 


New York City. 


Handmade Literature. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





 Videamus, uter plus scribere possit!”’ 

A sTory, illustrative of current literary life, re- 
lates that a certain amazingly fecund author, whose 
stout volumes arrive about as frequently as the full of 
the moon, has lost three months, or the labor there- 
of, by the breaking of a phonograph, into which he 
had been dictating romance for young people. True 
or not, the anecdote is up to date; it gives us a sense 
of applied science in literature, with not unnatural sus- 
picion, such as careful craftsmen easily harbor against 
those who introduce machinery—suspicion that poetic 
justice ordered the thrifty author’s discomfiture. 

An incident like this fits into a chink of present 
history as naturally as a wren’s nest into a knothole 
—it is apart of the picture, small yet significant, 
with a gleam of its own humor; for we know that if 
the phonograph did not break it will, some good day, 
wherefore we may as well have our laugh now. Tak- 
ing a liberal view, literature made by machinery in 
ton loads, flung upon the market with a steam shovel, 
Or prepared in. dainty forms piping hot, ‘‘ while you 
wait,’’ exactly to order, must greatly interfere with 
handmade literature done upon honor. Indeed, this 
machine-made poetry and fiction, these essays, his- 
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tories, philosophies, have ‘‘ interchangeable ‘parts,”’ 
as have the watches and clocks and sewing machines 
that are ground out by the myriad at the steam-driven 
manufactories, which helps literature, as merchan- 
dise, mightily in a commercial way. It can be sold 
cheap bythe cargo. William Morris recognized what 
the tendency was and struck out hard at the evil of 
it. Hewas a Socialist of socialists; but he knew, 
what most artists and all artisans, generally speaking, 
fail to understand, namely, that cheap production 
lessens the laborer’s chances for advancement. It 
gluts the markets with automaton work, jig-saw imi* 
tations, die-cut carvings and photographic reproduc- 
tions. It gives art the vulgar air of hotel furniture, 
of shop showcases, of planing-mill literature. 

Popularity is quite apt of itself to injure the art- 
ist’s integrity. If a novel strike the public favorably, 
so that a few editions go glibly off the publisher's 
hands, the next thing will be machinery; the novelist 
must have a typewriter, a stenographer, may be a 
phonograph, so that he can easily make his six books 
a week and rest on Sunday. No more handmade 
literature for him! It is easy to put your finger on 
the line in anauthor’s career where he flung aside the 
pen and rushed away to buy a typewriter. At that 
line he first sniffed the air of a fraudulent Arcadia, 
the fragrance of paper roses. And thenceforward 
quantity, not quality nagged at his imagination, 
while he kept his machine doing its most rapid work 
night and day. 

Good literature is scarce and precious, more so 
than at almost any time since the present century 
struck its first quarter. In the name of truth we 
have discarded even its study; for literature as an art 
is not truth—like all other arts, it is the expression 
of what we would have truth be. Science is com- 
monplace; no matter how interesting, it goes at the 
matter-of-fact pace, attending to trivialities in order 
to reach cold, hard aggregations, very useful, but by 
no possibility beautiful or spiritually elevating. 
Science establishes methods by which the forms of 
art may be imitated to mechanical similarity; a poem, 
a novel, an essay, a history, a painting,a statue, is 
done by this or that formula; the manufactory is 
more certain, more exact than the cunningest hand. 
Yet who does not feel that in the machine-made arti- 
cle there is lacking just what stands for absolute 
quality ? 

This is what painting has lost since the invention 
of photography, however much of scientific truth has 
been added to certain formal details; nor has poetry, 
fiction, the drama, failed to suffer with the perfection 
of rules, methods, scientific aids. On this account 
critics have been led to conclude that education, as 
our schools give it, must be inimical to freshness, 
originality, style—or that culture eliminates creative 
power. We find ourselves wondering why some 
writer has not been able in our day to clothe stories 
like Kipling’s best in Walter Pater’s style. 

It was the supreme distinction of Greek art at its 
furthest reach that it expressed life in the terms of 
the highest aspiration then known—culture informed 
every part of it, there was no toying with crudeness 
or dallying with vulgarities. A Greek poet might be 
coarse, he was often enough filthy, as we see it; but 
he was never vulgar; his sense of art would not let 
him miss the footing of style. It cannot be said of 
any masterpiece of Greek literature: ‘‘ This is inter- 
esting, but it isnot art.’’ The reason lies in the prin- 
ple upon which conscientious craftsmen do their 
handiwork, going into it, as the archer lays himself 
into his bow, with allthe might of long training, with 
all the certainty of absolute habit. 

This habit is not natural, nor is it to be acquired by 
every person; the secret is kept between genius and 
patience, the twain working together for perfection. 
And when we find ourselves impatient because our 
contemporary artists, doing so well, always just miss 
the best, we should pause to recollect facts. We 

must bear in mind the stress of our civilization, its 
confusion of aims, with all the futilities that becloud 
aspiration. Even genius may fall into a pit where so 
many yawn in every highway and byway—not that 
genius can be less than genius, but it seems subject to 
fatalities, as Greek literature shows in the last three 
centuries before Christ. When competition destroys 
leisure, then we see every form of failure due to over- 
anxiety, haste, urgent necessity—even downright 
dishonesty leaves its ugly trail; and the main object 
of pursuit is immediate success. ‘‘ Occupet extremum 


scabies”; the jostling and wrangling at the door of 
notoriety makes us aware that the temple of true 
fame is no longer besieged with patience and slow 
suffering. 
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We are notified almost every day that such a one 
in New York, London or Paris has discovered an un- 
tutored genius whose writings are wonderful; the 
world is about to be set on fire. Horace heard of the 
like; but with a fine smile exclaimed: 

“* Ego nec studium sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid possit video ingenium.” 

(‘‘ I do not see what study without a rich genius can 
do, nor of what avail is a crude natural gift.’’) 
Rudeness and crudeness do not enter into art, albeit 
they may well serve as its subjects. Literary art in- 
sists upon this rule, that whenever and wherever the 
artist speaks for himself he must show himself a mas- 
ter of diction; when he speaks for another the diction 
must be exactly true to the character using it. Mr. 
Bret Harte comes very near perfection in certain of 
his short stories, where dramatic dialect is interlarded 
with fascinating and at times almost classical English, 
‘*the one,’’ as Horace remarks, ‘‘ requiring the aid of 
the other, and the two blending together,’’ to insure a 
true literary creation. 

There is an obvious weakness in the dialog of even 
the best contemporary novels of manners. Men 
and women are represented as speaking with scarce- 
ly a trace of colloquial freedom, yet with amazing 
display of nimble diction, sometimes interesting 
enough, but notably literary or bookish—the author 
himself quite evident in each of his characters. Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne had this fault strongly developed, 
but his singularly beautiful verbal style came near 
disguising it, so that the reader, no matter how criti- 
cal, may easily be late observing it. And here once 
more the wonder of Shakespeare’s artistic compass 
suggests itself. With what amazing flexibility he 
shaped his literature to his composition’s manifold 
needs! He nodded time and again, as the best will; 
but after all what a ‘‘literary man’’ he was!—the 
worst as well as the best of his works showing ever a 
marvelous use of words, 

But the sin of overwrought verbal style is as bad 
as underdone style or worse; we are as tired of it as 
we are weary of crude, disjointed, unliterary kitchen 
English. It pleased us for a while to sip the beaded 
fluencies of Théophile Gautier, or to taste the sur- 
prise of Flaubert’s polished sentences, one following 
another like the waves on a cold, glittering sea. 
Then came Stevenson, the word wizard, and along 
with him a host of enthusiastic young logolepts, a 
most attractive little army, bearing a banner inscribed 
‘‘The Phrase.’’ Guy de Maupassant captured a 
world with his butterfly net of fiction. 

But can we feel sure that any of this amazingly fine 
writing is possessed of the deep-dwelling, stedfast 
quality which, like the light in a precious stone, 
abides through the ages undimmed, as fascinat- 
ing twenty centuries later as it is now? The pity 
of it all lies in the waste of genius, which at best is so 
scarce—a waste made distressingly obvious when we 
think what a novelist Dickens would have been could 
he but have written good English, what a romancer 
the elder Dumas, given the style, the art-power of 
Maupassant! Dickens must pass out of the list of 
permanent fames—he is already gone, he was so ig- 
norant and slovenly—while De Quincey will stay. 
But suppose that ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities” were 
translated into the Opium-eater’s style, what a su- 
perb romance! Sentimentalists would arrange them- 
selves in crystals of literary beauty, as inthe ‘‘ An- 
tigone,’’ in ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ in ‘‘ Faust,’’ in the ‘‘AEneid,’’ 
in the ‘‘Ode to Anactoria,’’ in the eighth Idyl of 
Theocritus, in the ‘‘Ode to a Nightingale ’’ of Keats. 
Dickens had not the vast reserve of culture, the se- 
rene dignity of one who is a perfect master of his 
craft; nor had he Shakespeare’s divine accuracy of 
artistic apprehension touching even the simplest hu- 
man moods. Where Shakespeare sighed inwardly, 
silently, Dickens blubbered and wailed, and, alas! in 
the most slovenly literature ever penned. 

The curious reader who is disposed to study an ex- 
ample of the sheer force of style—its ability to lift a 
comparatively trivial incident to the dignity of tragic 
eminence, may turn to De Quincey’s ‘‘ Vision of Sud- 
den Death,” where a stagecoach at full speed nearly 
runs over a pair of lovers in their tiny open buggy, 
but does not harm them. That is the whole story, 
yet by the necromancy of literature it is made long, 
deliciously lingering, a prose lyric ending staccato 
with a final note of enchanting beauty. It is a piece 
of handmade work, sound, solid, with the evidence of 
pervading quality, sincerity, leisurely seasoning, 
thoughtful labor, not obtruded, but everywhere en- 
joyably manifest. The respect we feel for art of this 
sort goes very far to compensate for the lack of great- 
ness in the story itself; but no story, however popu- 
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lar, as in the case of ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,”’ or fn 
that of ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop,’’ can possibly bear up 
through the centuries the burden of enormously inad- 
equate art. This is why the little Nells and the Paul 
Dombeys ring shallow and cheap when we'return to 
them in the maturity of our taste—they are shallow 
and cheap, merely for want of adequate judgment, re- - 
serve, pruning, style, in their presentation. And it 
is to the highest level of taste that a work of art must 
appeal, a level as universal as it is lofty, before it can 
take its place among the supreme immortal few. 
Horace was right again when he said: 
‘“‘ Oui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer; sudavit et alsit.” 
From childhood up the artist must wrestle with temp- 
tation, must shiver and sweat, must turn away from 
gold to chase ever the elusive, ravishing form of di- 
vine beauty, make it his model to be patiently repro- 
duced at last in his masterpieces, two or three at most, 
done with the sacrifice of everything else in life. 
There can be success without this devotion, without 
this consecration to beauty; but it will not be the 
success of the immortals. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND 


Henry Timrod. 
A SWEET SINGER OF THE SOUTH. 


BY S. Ae LINK, A.M. 

TWENTY-NINE years ago Henry Timrod died un- 
known beyond a small circle. Five years later his 
poems were pub!ished with a graceful and tender 
memoir by his brother poet, Paul H. Hayne. 

Since that time the fame of Timrod has been on the 
increase. His story as told by Hayne is even more 
pathetic than that of Keats. It was not adverse and 
unjust criticism, but the mighty tide of war, and mis- 
fortunes, ‘‘ heap on heap,’’ that bore down.his sensi- 
tive and suffering soul. The times brought destruc- 
tion to boor and genius alike. We can only conjec- 
ture how great a light he might have been in Ameri- 
can literature under other conditions. We must 
marvel that such accumulation of suffering and dis- 
appointment was possible to one man, and that man 
so constituted as to suffer more keenly than coarser 
mortals. 

Henry Timrod was born in Charleston, S. C., De- 
cember 8th, 1829. His father, William Timrod, thoa 
bookbinder, wrote good poetry. From his mother, 
Henry inherited a- love for Nature. ‘‘ Blue-eyed 
Harry’s’’ first misfortune was to lose his father at the 
age of eight. Young Timrod was twenty-three days 
older than his lifetime friend, Hayne. Being school- 
mates of similar tastes, a friendship was formed, 
marked by its tenderness, which continued until the 
death of Timrod, October 6th, 1867. The interest of 
Hayne did not cease even then. In 1872, E. J. Hale 
& Son, of New York, brought out Timrod’s Poems, 
‘*Edited with a Sketch of the Poet's Life, by Paul 
H. Hayne.” And it isa matchless sketch! No higher 
tribute of love has ever been bestowed upon one liter- 
ary man by another. 

Whoever writes of Timrod hereafter must be largely 
debtor to this. Through his bosom friend the inmost 
thoughts of the poet can be read. Hayne says of the 
Charleston school: 

** My seat being next to his, I well remember the exul- 
tation with which he showed me, one morning, his ear- 
liest consecutive attempt at verse making. Our down- 
East schoolmaster, however, could boast of no turn for 
sentiment; and having remarked us hobnobbing, mean- 
ly assaulted us in the rear, effectually quenching for 
the time all esthetic enthusiasm.” 

The voice of the Muse proved louder than the twang 
of the birch. Another teacher, who really knew and 
appreciated the boy poet, describes him as 

‘*modest and diffident, with a nervous utterance, but 
with melody ever in his heart and on his lips. Tho 
always slow of speech, he was yet, like Burns, quick to 
learn. The chariot wheels might jar in the gates 
through which he tried to drive his winged steeds; but 
the horses were of celestial temper, and the car of pur- 
est gold.” 

To love running streams, waving fields and deep blue 
skies does not make one a poet; but without this 
there can be no poet of the Burns, Wordsworth or 
Timrod type. Tho born inthe dusty, pent-up city, 
he loved and longed for the country instead. 

When about sixteen or seventeen he entered the 
University of Georgia. There ‘‘he reveled in the 
elegant art of Virgil; and of the grace of Horace and 
Catullus he never wearied. From the fountain of 
English letters he quaffed unceasingly.’’ While in 
college he wrote verses, mainly in praise of bright 
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eyes and golden hair, or some such loveliness. Some 
of these, published over a fictitious signature ina 
Charleston paper, had local fame, and in one instance 
the verse was set to music, much to the delight of the 
author. 

Ill-health and poverty forced him from school with- 
out his degree. Then began the grim and hard- 
fought battle with the Fates. The ‘‘tide in the affairs 
of men which taken at the flood leads on to fortune ”’ 

enever came to him. On the contrary, all his voyage 
‘‘was bound in shallows and in miseries.’’ He read 
law for a while under that distinguished jurist, James 
L. Petigru, but was lured more by music heard far 
up the ‘‘Aonian Mount.” In 1848-'49, under the 
nom de plume of Aglaus, he began a series of contri- 
butions tothe Southern Literary Messenger, of Rich- 
mond, Va., then edited by that scholar and poet, 
John R. Thompson. One piece, ‘‘ The Past,’’ went 
the rounds and attracted so much attention as to give 
the susceptible mind of Timrod great encourage- 
ment. 

Soon after he abardoned the law altogether. 
Judge Bryan said: ‘‘ Timrod was too wholly a puet to 
keep company long with so relentless, rugged and ex- 
acting a mistress as the law.’’ It was not that. The 
poet was possessed by that spirit which would not let 
Caedmon rest until he should sing, and which has so 
often driven the literary man to work through hard- 
ship and privation, even unto death. The rising poet 
entered anew upon the study of the classics to fit 
himself for a professorship in college, that he might 
support himself by teaching until he should get well 
up the steeps ot Parnassus. No professorship came, 
and for ten years he was a teacher in the households 
ot planters. He was doubtless oftentimes stirred by 
visions of what might be beyond his shut-in, Rasse- 
las-like sphere, but continued exercising his imagina- 
tion in writing, dimly conscious of his extraordinary 
powers. William Gilmore Simms was accustomed to 
gather at his home in Charleston the younger literary 
men of his acquaintance, and discuss with them art 
and letters. On such occasions the idea of a monthly 
magazine as an exponent of Southern literature orig- 
inated. It was called Russell's Magazine, from John 
Russell, a noted bookseller, who became publisher. 
Paul H. Hayne was theeditor. To this monthty and 
its predecessor, Legare’s Southern Quarterly Review, 
is due, perhaps, the fact that South Carolina had 
more literary men before the War, than any Southern 
State except Virginia. Many of Timrod’s best poems 
were composed for Russell's. 

In 1860 the best of his poems were put forth in a 
small volume. Hayne says: ‘‘A better first volume 
of the kind has seldom appeared anywhere.”’ 

Southern editors and a few Northern critics did not 
hesitate to give commendation. The New York 

Tribune especially predicted for the author wider 
fame. The volume must have won its way to gen- 
eral favor, but for the war which blighted so many 
hopes. In 1861 he began that flaming series of War 
poems which were so popular at the South then, and 
which after the War served perhaps to hedge up his 
way at the North. Among his war lyrics ‘‘ A Cry to 
Arms”’ and ‘‘Carolina”’ have hardly been surpassed 
in fervor and strength. 

At the close of 1862 friends arranged to bring out 
in London a finely illustrated edition of the poet’s 
works. Fame seemed at the door. Timrod was 
jubilant, but it was only one of the mockings of 
fortune. 

The sound of conflict deepened apace, the friends 
forgot the scheme, and the poet had no means to 
carry it out. He became war correspondent of the 
Charleston Mercury soon after the battle of Shiloh. 
Later he settled at Columbia as associate editor of 
The South Carolinian, Success seemed to draw near, 
and he was enabled to carry out his long deferred 
purpose of marriage with the English girl, Miss Kate 
Goodwin, the ‘‘ Katie’’ of one of his longest and 
finest poems. Early in 1864 he took his bride to his 
humble home. In twelve months and a day Sherman 
“came, his paper was destroyed, and himself a fugitive. 
Then came, as he describes it, ‘‘ beggary, starvation, 
death, bitter grief, utter want of hope,” for his little 
Willie, the child so fully idolized, had died. 

His brother-in-law had died, and his sister with her 
children were left to his support. The furniture and 
tableware were sold for bread. He went to Charles- 
ton and wrote editorials for a concern which, in the 
end, was never able to pay. He tried to sell his 

poems. The Northern magazines bought poorer, 
instead. Had he not sung the ‘‘ Ethnogenesis’’ 
when a new flag was unfurled? The memory of the 
sanguinary fields over which that flag had floated was 
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too fresh. The only thing he could find to do was 
merely clerical work in Columbia. 

On more than one occasion he wrote in the Govern- 
or’s office from ten o'clock one morning until sunrise 
the next. Even this relief from want was only tem- 
porary, as the employment was not permanent. An 
invitation from a publisher to visit the North and 
meet the literati with a hint of bringing out a volume 
of his poems gave a flitting hope that the angry Fates 
would now become placated; but no! they seemed, 
as Hayne intimates, at times to relent only to return 
grimmer than before. Funds for the trip could not bv 
raised! In the distracted and uncertain condition of 
the South following the War, there was literally 
nothing open to a man of such slender means and 
insufficient physical abilityas Timrod. At that time 
could he have made the acquaintance of the literary 
men of the East, the tide might nave been changed 
and his life prolonged. The gaunt specter of want 
might at last have been driven from his door. In 
August of 1867, under orders from his doctors to 
change air, and in hope of seeing some new books— 
something he could not afford to buy—he spent a 
month with Hayne at his little home amid the pines 
of Georgia. 

He yielded himself fully to the companionship of 
his friend and the joy of a 1ew choice books, but, too 
soon for his health, returned home to find, as he said, 
‘his folks out of money and provisions.’’ The ac- 
ceptance of some of his work by publishers drove oti 
the wolf for the time. Success would doubtless have 
come with the improvement of the times, but the 
struggle had already been too much forhim. In Sep- 
tember one hemorrhage followed another, until in 
October he died, and at the very hour when ‘‘day 
purples in the zenith,’’ as he had written years be- 
fore: 

‘* Somewhere on this earthly planet, 

In the dust of flowers to be, 

In the dewdrop, in the sunshine, 
Sleeps a solemn day for me. 

As it purples in the zenith, 
As it brightens on the lawn, 

There’s a hush of death about me, 
And a whispered, ‘ He is gone.’"’ 

Hayne says: 

‘‘,His compositions—with all their elegance. finish and 
superb propriety of diction—always leave the impres- 
sion of having been born, not manufactured or made.” 
His spontaneity is warmly praised by Richardson in 
his recent work on ‘‘ American Literature.” 

Col. J. G. James calls him ‘‘ the sweetest singer of 
the South.’’ Richard Henry Stoddard has frequent- 
ly referred to Timrod as the ablest poet the South 
has yet produced. Mrs. Preston says: . 

‘* The South has probably never produced a poet of 
more delicate imagination, or greater rhythmic sweet- 
ness, of purer sentiment and more tender emotion than 
this young man, who passed away before he had time 
or opportunity to attain that high standard of excellence 
which his undoubted genius fitted him to reach.”’ 

While the heart of the singer was bleeding, break- 
ing, his songs had no ‘‘ whining complaint,’’ but were 
fresh and pure as the springtime dews and flowers. 
His volume of poems is not large, and—a burning 
shame be to the South—is out of print; but it is one 
which every lover of good poetry must delight to 
handle. It would have been larger if times had been 
more propitious. In his days of almost utter want he 
wrote: 

‘TI would consign every line of it to eternal oblivion 
for one hundred dollars in hand.” 

«« Why Silent ” tells the same sad story ? 

‘“Why am I silent from year to year? 
Needs must I sing on these blue March days? 
What will you say, when I tell you here, 
That already,-I think, for a little praise, 
I have paid too dear ? 


“So my butterfly-dreams their golden wings 
But seldom unfurl from their chrysalis; 
And thus I retain my loveliest things, 
While the world, in its worldliness, does not miss 
What a poet sings.”’ 

Keats lived to publish his poems; but what a joy !t 
would have been to Timrod to see even the little 
volume. brought out after his death! 

If disappointed hopes, wounded pride and crushed 
sensibilities wrought such dire result upon Keats as 
to excite the world’s sympathy, be it remembered 
Timrod suffered all these added to fierce want and 
the consciousness that his misfortunes were shared 
by those dear as life itself, whose every suffering but 
added to the intensity of his own pangs. He could 
not even provoke a notice from a powerful review. 

In the publication of the poems it is to be presumed 
Hayne followed as far as possible the order taken by 
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Timrod for the volume which was to have been issued 
in London. The dedication to K. S. G. can easily be 
read Kate S. Goodwin. The second poem, yet long- 
er, is to ‘‘ Katie.’’ 

Timrod’s Katie had come from England in 1860 
with her father, who came for his health. He died 
soon after, and she remained with her brother, the 
husband of Timrod’s sister. The two were thus 
thrown much together, and the poet celebrated their 
love in poetry the imagery of which might well vie 
with the ‘‘flower garden’’ of Keats. The poem is 
hurt by taking a part, but this will at least give some 
idea of the method and measure. The thought of 
Katie carries him to England. 


‘I meet her on the dusty street, 
And daisies spring about her feet; 
Or touched to life beneath her tread, 
An English cowslip lifts its head; 
And, as to do her grace, rise up 
The primrose and the buttercup! 
I roam with her through fields of cane, 
And seem to stroll an English lane, 
Which, white with blossoms of the May, 
Spreads its green carpet in her way! 
As fancy wills, the path beneath 
Is golden gorse, or purple heath; 
And now we hear in woodlands dim 
Their unarticulated hymn, 
Now walk through rippling waves of wheat, 
Now sink in mats of clover sweet, 
Or see before us from the lawn 
The lark go up to greet the dawn! 
All birds that love the English sky 
Throng round my path when she is by; 
The blackbird from a neighboring thorn 
With music brims the cup of morn, 
And in a thick, melodious rain 
The mavis pours her mellow strain! 
But only when my Katie’s voice 
Makes all the listening woods rejoice 
I hear—with cheeks that flush and pale— 
The passion of the nightingale!”’ 


Timrod died at the age of thirty-eight. He had 
hoped to do much more. In fact, he felt just before 
his last sickness that he had ‘fallen into a strain of 
such pure and delicate fancies,’’ But he passed on 
to drink, as he said in his last hour, ‘‘ of the river of 
Eternal Life.” His grave is at Columbia, S. C. 
Much of his work fulfils the most exacting conditions 
of good poetry. His name is béginning to find a place 
in all the treatises on American literature. Let us 
hope that the next edition of his poems will be 
issued in the near future,rand that it will be that 
‘finely illustrated and embellished edition ’’ which 
the poet so longed to see. Timrod’s poems have 
taken a permanent place in literature. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A Tainted Drama and Press. 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


A MOTHER recently boughi theater tickets for her 
two young daughters and two of their girl friends in 
order that they might hear a certain famous actress. 
Later she said: ‘‘I was shocked when I found out the 
character of the play. I did not suppose that Miss 
N. would appear in anything but a moral play; but 
this was so bad that the girls simply could not stand 
it. They said they could feel themselves blushing all 
over, and they came out at the end of the second 
act,” 

But what business had a Christian mother, knowing, 
as all of us know, the temptations of actors to present 
any play which contains ‘‘ situations "—what business 
had she to buy tickets for an entertainment without 
understanding exactly what it was? 

Another mother took her boy of fifteen to hear a 
widely advertised French play. She said that the 
scenes and costumes were ‘‘so gorgeous.”” This was 
true. The play in question was adream of colorand 
of art, but its voluptuous beauty could not cover its 
sensuality. A lady who had chanced to hear it (to 
her great regret) said that she shuddered when she 
heard of the boy’s visit. 

‘*It could not fail to leave foul marks upon the soul 
of every one who listened toit,” she continued. ‘‘Oh, 
if I only had an angel’s insight and power, so that I 
could rub those marks off from the heart of that pure 
child!’ Is it possible that there is any mother who 
believes that any art impressions, any intellectual 
culture, which her boy might derive from a play or 
book can atone for the loss of moral integrity suf- 
fered if, underneath the charming exterior, there is a 
vile and immoral story ? 

The decent public must rouse itself, if this nation is 
to maintain its standards, and must demand a change 
in the character of its drama. Good men must set 
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their faces like a flint against the unchaste presenta- 
tions which are shown every night in so-called repu- 
table theaters. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the 
whole literature of the French is tainted with moral 
impurity. -In spite of the occasional freshness and 
pure charm of a French novel, and, more rarely, of 
a French play, no one will dispute that the great 
mass of French nineteenth century literature is thus 
tainted. Contemplating it is, in spite of the refine- 
ment of art which accompanies it, like the touching 
of a subtle infection. ‘‘Whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, think on ¢hese things,’’ says the 
good Book. The human mind is often forced in the 
interest of humanity and science to toil among the 
foul things of earth; but, unless protected by the 
safeguard of a high purpose, it is for most men the 
healthful and the happy way to avoid them. 

To the wholesome Saxon mind, the very idea of the 
French drama is repugnant. It revelsin a heated and 
noxious atmosphere which sickens our honest nos- 
trils. There are usually in our large cities, sane and 
elevating plays to see; but ifthere is none, let us stay 
at home. There are lectures and readings and con- 
certs, tho the echoes of French pruriency have largely 
invaded our music also. Amusement, if it cannot be 
found without debilitating and debasing us, had bet- 
ter be dispensed with. 

We are none of us so pure and good that we can 
afford to besmirch ourselves with French lubricity, 
no matter how skilfully it may be plated with golden 
art. Its touch is poison, and its latter end goes down 
among the hopeless dead. 

The indictments to be brought against some of our 
large daily journals are similar; thothey take none of 
the pains to beautify and conceal their worst feat- 
ures, which the French take with their plays and 
books. These papers stand constantly on the very 
verge of obscenity, and print every day, in blunt Eng- 
lish, tales of shame and crime, elaborated to nause- 
seous detail; tales which, from every possible motive, 
should be untold, or mentioned only in the coldest 
and briefest manner. The sole effect of these sensa- 
tional narratives is to corrupt society. Creatures 
whom decent people never wish to know or to see, 
are pictured, with their homes, their relatives, their 
very cats and dogs, in these widely read pages. 
Their silly or wicked deeds are recited at length 
under enormous ‘‘scare-type” heads. Unspeakable 
men and women, most of them fit only for our pris- 
ons and reformatories, are thus often made the topics 
oftown talk. Swelling with their own importance, 
they pique the ambition of all their ilk to figure like 
themselves among the notorieties of the day. 

No reputable merchant should advertise his wares 
in these ill-odored sheets. - They should never be al- 
lowed in any home. If they only exalted the silly, 
gave only twaddle for sense, and only made the insig- 
nificant appear the important, they would still -be 
odious but comparatively harmless. The literary 
sense would suffer, it is true. The brain of every 
reader would be a little weaker after seeing each issue 
—that would be all. But this is the least offense ot 
the four or five ‘‘ great journals’’ in the various cities 
of America who are the chief sinners. They are, as 
now conducted, powerful engines, deliberately 


- planned to inflame the lowest curiosity and the bas- 


est passions of men, in order that the owners them- 
selves may become rich. Regard not only for our 
own welfare and that of our families would be a suffi- 
cient motive for us to keep these papers out of our 
homes and to deny them any sort of patronage; but 
there is a still higher one. No government of the 
people by the people can long survive, with such 
journals. Patriotism demands that every decent citi- 
zen of the Republic should denounce them, and 
should contribute to their starvation by every means 
in his power. 

These papers have, like the French drama, their 
claims to consideration. The latter says: ‘‘See the 
delicacy and glory of myart.” The newspapers say: 
‘«T have espoused this or that good cause, and have 
struck many a blow for it.’’ But nothing which these 
scavengers of vice could do can atone for their salac- 
ity, and for the manner in which they search out and 
unfold demoralizing tales of crime. The nation has 
recently declared that it will not abet dishonesty in 
our currency. It is time that we proclaimed as plain- 
ly that we will not abet the spread of unchastity 
and personal vice as it is promoted in some of our 
theaters and newspapers. 


Brookiyn, N. Y. 
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Young Men and Marriage. 
IL. 


BY THE VERY REV, F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Dean OF CANTERBURY. 


I HAVE spoken of the choice of a bride; let me 
now speak of marriage itself. 

1. Even if the young man and his bride are free 
from egregious faults and dangerous tendencies, mar- 
riage may still become a failure and a misery, if it 
leads to an autocratic tyranny either of wife or of 
husband, or to the worse alternative of an incessant 
clash and conflict of opposing wills. ‘‘ You must take 
two dears with you into your home, my dear,” said a 
quaint old lady to her nephew, ‘‘if you want to be 
happy."’ ‘‘ Two dears?” he asked, in astonishment. 
‘*Yes,’’ she said; ‘‘bear and forbear.’’ It was ex- 
tremely wise advice. In marriage, where it is the 
true union of hearts, there still must be give and 
take; and each must be glad, many a time, to prefer 
what, in the abstract, he would like less, because it 
is the cherished wish of one dearer to him than him- 
self. . How well Milton puts it in the lines: 

‘*She as a veil down to the slender waist 

Her unadornéd golden tresses wore, 

Disheveled, but in wanton ringlets waved, 

As the vine waves her tendrils; which implied 

Subjection, but required with gentie sway, 

And by her yielded, by him best received— 

Yielded with coy submission, honest pride, 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay."’ 
Yes; but the fundamental ‘‘ sué4jectzon’’ must often be 
suffered to become a happy dominance by the volun- 
tary tenderness which seeketh not its own and is not © 
easily provoked. 

2. Where there is found in well-assorted marriages 
this lowly wisdom of the self-sacrifice which love 
transmutes into delight, there marriage, which Christ 
himself ‘‘adorned and beautified with his presence 
and first miracle which he wrought in Cana of Gali- 
lee,’’ becomes indeed a flower rescued from the Lost 
Paradise. It has been so in all ages; for it isan or- 
dinance of-God himself, from the beginning, that 
‘‘they twain shall be one flesh.’’ We know the pic- 
tures of Holy Writ. Inthe Old Testament we read 
of the happy homes of Abraham, of Isaac, of Boaz, 
of Jesse with his group of splendid sons. ‘*  Whoso 
findeth a wife, findeth a good thing,’’ says Solomon. 
‘*Live joyfully,’’ says the Preacher, ‘‘ with the wife 
whom thou lovest all the days of thy vanity.’’ ‘A 
good wife is a good portion,” says the son of Sirach; 
‘«she shall be given into the bosom of them that fear 
the Lord.” Inthe New Testament, perhaps a thou- 
sand years later, we read that ‘‘marriage is honorable 
in all, and a bed undefiled.’’ 

3. Here again is the beautiful picture drawn by a 
Christian writer, Tertullian, in the third century. He 
says: 

‘‘How happy is the marriage which Heaven ap- 
proves! How shall I suffice to describe the felicity 
of that marriage which the Church unites, and the sac- 
rament confirms, and the blessing seals; which angels 
make known, andthe Father holds for valid! How 
blest the wedding of two of the faithful of one hope, 
ohe discipline, one service! Both are brethren, both 
fellow-servants. Together they pray; together they 
instruct, exhort and uphold one another. They are alike 
in the Church of God, in the feasts of God, in straits, in 

persecutions, Neither avoids the 
other; neither is stern tothe other. Freely they visit 
the sick, they help the poor. Christ, seeing and hear- 
ing such things, rejoices. Tothem he sends his peace. 
Where the two are there is he, and there the Evil One 
is not.” 


in consolations. 


Truly such a marriage is ‘‘ the queen of friendships," 
and the nursery of Heaven. And to show that this is 
no mere ideal picture of the past, here is the testimo- 
ny of a modern novelist, which I quote because it is 
full of beauty and wise suggestiveness: 


‘*He is a gentleman; she a wifely wife, a motherly 
mother, and a’ lady. This, then, is a happy couple. 
Their life is full of purpose and industry, yet lightened 
by gayety. There the divine institution, marriage, 
takes its natural colors, and it is at once pleasant and 
good tocatch such glimpses of Heaven’s designs, and 
sad to think how often the great boon accorded by God 
to man and woman must bave been abused ere it could 
have sunk to be the standing joke and butt of farce 
writers and the theme of weekly punsters. 

‘*In this pair we see the wonders a male and a female 
may do for each other in the sweet bond of holy wed- 
lock. In that blessed relation alone two interests are 
really one, and two hearts lie safe at anchor side by side. 

‘ They are friends—for they are man and wife; 


They are lovers still—for they are man and wife; 
They are one forever—for they are man and wife.’ 
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‘This wife brightens the house from kitchen to 
garret for her husband; this husband works like a king 
for his wife. They share all troubles, and by sharing 
halvethem. They share all pleasures, and by sharing 
double them. They climb the hill together now; and 
when, by the inevitable law, they begin to descend to- 
ward the dark valley, they will still go hand in hand, 
smiling so tenderly, and supporting each other with 
a care more lovely than when the arm was strong and 
the foot firm. What terrors has old age for this happy 
pair? It cannot make them ugly, for tho the purple 
light of youth recedes, a new kind of tranquil beauty— 
the aloe blossom of many years of innocence—comes 
to, and sits like a dove upon the aged faces, where 
goodness, sympathy and intelligence have harbored to- 
gether and long; and where evil passions have flitted 
(for we are all human), but found no resting place.’’* 


Such is a marriage begun in the high spirit of the 
prince who says to his bride: 
‘My wife, my life! Oh, we will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end, ; 
And so through those dark gates across the wild 
Which no man knows.”’ 


Certainly, then, we advise a young man to marry, 
so it be a wise marriage, so it be a prudent marriage. 
Only let him enter upon this crisis of his life not 
‘«unadvisedly, lightly and wantonly,’’ but ‘‘discreet- 
ly, advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God, duly 
considering the causes for which matrimony was or- 
dained.’’ It was ordained both for the foundation 
of happy homes, and the continuance of the life of 
men to other generations; and also ‘‘for the society, 
help and comfort that one ought to have of the other 
both in prosperity and adversity.’’ Then will mar- 
riage become the best of moral safeguards; the most 
urgent of generous inspirations to work and effort; 
the most precious solace amid the burdens, cares and 
anxieties of life. 

‘« My wife, my child,” so sings the Chartist poet, 
Ernest Jones: 

‘‘My wife, my child, come close to me; 
The world we know is a stormy sea; 


With your hands in mine, if your eyes but shine, 
I care not how wild the storms may be. 


“For the fiercest wind that ever blew 
Is nothing to me if I shelter you; 
No warmth do I lack, for the howl at my back 
Sings down to my heart, ‘ Man bold and true!’ 


‘‘A pleasant sail, my child, my wife, 
O’er a pleasant sea to many is life; 
The wind blows warm, and they fear no storm, 
And wherever they go kind friends are rife. 


‘‘ But, wife and child, the love, the love 
That lifteth us to the saints above, 
Could only have grown where storms have blown, 
The truth and strength of the heart to prove.”’ 
Immensely different from the stormy life of Ernest 
Jones was the sunshine of fashionable society amid 
which Tom Moore lived; but if the former found the 
peace at home which was not possible to him in the 
midst of impassioned controversies, the latter, when 
he too experienced that applause and popularity may 
turn to ashes, and that all which the world can give 
is thrice-doubled emptiness—found, in 42s home also, 
something better than the world could either give or 
take away. In the touching lines on his birthday— 
the best and truest that he ever wrote—when he con- 
fesses that if he had it in his power to obliterate the 
past, but little of it should stay, he adds that all 
should be erased— 
‘* All but that freedom of the mind 
Which has been more than wealth to me; 
Those friendships, in my boyhood twined, 
And kept till now unchangingly; 
‘* And one dear home—one saving ark, 
Where love's true light at last I've found, 
Shining within, when all was dark, 
And comfortless, and stormy round.”’ 


To every young man, therefore, I would say again 
that, if God gives him the grace of a pure and happy 
marriage, he gives him a very rose of Paradise; and 
when he has reverently plucked it, he will soon learn 
to say: 

‘** Hail, wedded love! mysterious law—true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise, of all things common else. 
By thee adulterous lust was driven from men, 
Among the bestial herds to range; by thee 
Founded in reason, loyal, just and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son and brother first were known. 


Here Love his golden shafts employs; here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings; 
Reigns here and revels.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





* C, Reade, *‘ Christie Johnstone.” 
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Conference Committees in Congress. 


BY THE HON. EDWARD McPHERSON, 
Formerty CLerk or THE House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


[WHEN engaged several years ago on an essay for the 
French public concerning the réle, in legislative busi- 
ness, of American conference committees, a common 
friend procured for me the following letter written by 
the late Edward McPherson, who filled the position of 
Clerk of the House of Representatives for the longest 
period in the history of the Government. The letter 
has never been published, even in a translation; and, 
considering the experience of its author, is a contribu- 
tion of some value to the literature of parliamentary 
law. THEODORE STANTON. 

Paris, April, 1896.] 


GETTYSBURG, PENN., December 2d, 1884. 

My dear Sir: Yours of the 15th ult. has been for- 
warded from Washington. I will ask a Senator or 
Representative to send you the volumes containing 
the rules of the Senate and the House. 

Conferences Committees are the constant resort of 
the two Houses in seeking a settlement of differences. 

I. They are appointed by the presiding officer of 
each House, and consist of six members—three from 
each House. A majority of the conferees of each 
House is necessary to make a report. 

II. The majority party in each House is represented 
by two, the minority by one. The conferees are, as a 
rule, taken exclusively from the committees which re- 
ported the bill in controversy. When the point of 
difference is an amendment offered by one not a mem- 
ber of the reporting committee, he would be entitled 
to membership on the conference committee rather 
than a member of it who has no special connection 
with the bill. 

III. The member representing the minority party is 
generally the last-named member of each conference 
committee, 

IV. The rules and practice of the two Houses are 
substantially identical on this subject. 

V. Conference committees are indispensable fea- 
tures of our system. With rare exception, all our 
important measures are put into their final shape in 
this manner, where they have been fully debated and 
amended in the Houses. I could count on my fin- 
gers all the important measures which became laws in 
the last twenty-five years without this agency coming 
into play. 

VI. The chief objection to the system is the amount 
of power lodged in the six conferees, who are often 
able to get the consent of the two Houses to proposi- 
tions which they would not otherwise accept, but 
which they are obliged to accept or lose the bill for 
want of time to prepare another. 

VII. The special advantage is the readiness with 
which thereby an adjustment of differences is effected, 
as a small body of six intelligent men works with 
more rapidity than the great bodies it represents. 

VIII. The Tariff Act of 1883 is, probably, the latest 
conspicuous illustration of the efficacy of a confer- 
ence committee to produce results. Without it the 
bill would inevitably have failed. By special action 
the conference committee in that case consisted of 
five members from each House. At the last session, 
the conference committee failed to secure an agree- 
ment on the Naval Appropriation Bill, because the 
difference between the Houses was radical. So the 
Army Appropriation bill failed in the XLVth Con- 
gress (Hayes’s Administration) from like cause. But 
a failure, after repeated use of this device, has the 
advantage of showing exactly why and where it 
failed. 

IX. The Legislatures of the States have the same 
system. 

I regard it as, on the whole, the most efficient 
method of promoting legislation, but with the disad- 
vantage of giving certain members a disproportion- 
ately large control over legislation—members, for in- 
stance, of the Committees on Appropriations. But 
they report to their Houses, and their acts are open 
to disapproval, subject often to the limitation as to 
time before referred to. 

- One House cannot ask a conference, and then in- 
struct its conferees. The conference must be free 
and embrace all the differences. The members act on 
their own judgment; but the approval of both Houses, 
by majority, is required to give validity to their rec- 
ommendations. 

I take pleasure in giving you the benefit of my ob- 
servation of twenty-five years at Washington. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
EDwpD. MCPHERSON, 
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Hope for Virginia and the South. 


RY AN OLD VIRGINIAN, 


Ir is perfectly evident-that with a fair regis- 
tration and an honest election, Virginia would 
have cast her electoral vote for McKinley. Thou- 
sands were cheated out of their privilege to register as 
voters, and many were not allowed to cast their bal- 
lots. In Richmond, the ballots prepared by men ap- 
pointed to secure a fair election, had printed on them 
other names than those of the real candidates, but so 
similar as to deceive the unwary. For example, L. L. 
Lewis was the Republican candidate for Congress; so 
two other Lewises, whom no one had ever heard of, 
were found onthe ballots. In addition to this trick, 
the name of a colored editor was, without his know]- 
edge or consent printed in the list of Congressional 
candidates in order to draw off colored votes from 
the regular Republican nominee. 

In spite of all this, the Democratic majority in Vir- 
ginia was enormously reduced. Great numbers of 
Democrats who had voted at the primary election, 
felt bound thereby to vote for the regular Democratic 
nominee, and did so tho they abhorred the doctrines 
of the Chicago platform, praying for Bryan's defeat. 
These men, and they are a very large number, hav- 
ing now satisfied their consciences, feel relieved, not 
only that they have done what they believed to be 
their duty, but also that free silver and Populism are 
defeated. They now stand for sound money and con- 
servatism. 

The regular Democratic organization still declare 
that they will continue to fight for the principles of 
the Chicago Platform, and their newspapers de- 
nounce the Sound Money Democrats as traitors. It 
is well that they do, because it will make it impossible 
for the Sound Money Democrats to return to their 
old allegiance to the Democratic Party, and will make 
it easier for them to co-operate with the Republicans 
in trying to save the State from again declaring in 
favor of revolutionary schemes. 

The Sound Money League of Virginia, which did 
noble work for the election of McKinley, has taken up 
permanent quarters in Richmond, and set out upon a 
campaign to secure honest elections. 

It is a noticeable’ fact that the personnel of this 
movement includes, asa rule, the most high-toned 
citizens, men that may be called the aristocrats of the 
Commonwealth. They have been derisively denomi- 
nated the ‘‘ Kid-gloved Party.’’ These are the men 
who have determined that the colored man shall be 
free to vote as he pleases, and that his vote shall be 
counted. 

It is notorious that the upper class has always had 
the respect of the Negroes to a far greater degree than 
what are called the ‘‘poor white trash,” and it has 
now come to pass that the richest and the poorest, 
the highest and the most lowly find themselves drawn 
together ina common cause. This is undoubtedly a 
hopeful sign. Already the silverites feel the danger 
impending from this combination, which is so pro- 
phetic of evil to them, and of good to the State, and 
their journals are denouncing it as a ‘‘ black-and-tan”’ 
party. They openly express their fear that with some 
such aristocrat as Gen. Fitzhugh Lee for their leader 
the Sound Money Democrats and the white and col- 
ored Republicans may redeem Virginia from the dom- 
ination of those who for so long have dishonored the 
fair name of the State. There seems to be good rea- 
son for their fears. 

Similar condititions prevail in other parts of the 
South, and these are hopeful signs. To insure the 
permanence of the alliance betw-en the Sound Money 
Democrats and the Republicans and a determined 
effort to secure fair elections, it is only necessary that 
the newspapers of the Bryan Party shall continue to 
denounce and insult those who have placed country 
above party in the recent election. 

It will be wise in the Republicans to give the coun- 
try a broadly national administration. It is noticeable 
that they have already ceased to speak of Southern 
leaders as ‘‘Rebel.” Even the New York Tribune 
calls them Confederates. It is a fact that the men 
fought most bravely for what they believed was right 
during the days of Civil War, are the ones who are 
now most loyal of all Southerners to the Union, and 
are the leaders of the movement south of the Poto- 
mac to defend the nation’s credit and honor. Tens 
of thousands of business men and manufacturers in 
this section are in favor of protective tariff, and now 
that the War has ceased to be an issue in our poli- 
tics will easily ally themselves with the Republican 
Party. 
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The Grievances of the Working Classes. 


BY PROF. JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


Ir has been widely felt that the farmers and work- 
men who sustained, in the last election, the revolu- 
tionary effort of a free coinage of silver, did so, not 
so much from any definite opinions on the subject at 
issue as from a general dissatisfaction with the prog- 
ress of events during the past twenty years. The 
working classes have been depressed, and farmers 
especially have suffered severely. Such periods are 
not favorable for the formation of sober judgments, 
and the sense of wrong often shows itself at remote 
points and in a very illogical way. The fact that a 
sound currency has been favored by wealthy and com- 
mercial men, those most naturally and directly inter- 
ested in it, has made against it in the minds of many 
rather than for it. : 

What are the real grievances of the directly pro- 
ductive classes which, without coming to the surface, 
have disturbed their thoughts and made them cap- 
tious and aggressive ? We should put first among them 
the general and widely recognized fact of an increas- 
ing inequality in the distribution of wealth, with a 
corresponding loss of opportunities tothe many. This 
inequality has not been that which is due simply to 
diversified enterprise and industry, and which, in turn 
stimulates effort; but, it has been a very sudden 
and extraordinary concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a few, which has served to dis- 
courage and embitter the ordinary laborer, and in 
many ways to make his path to prosperity more diffi- 
cult. Many hundreds of households, possessed of 
thrift and industry, have found themselves absolutely 
shut out from their appropriate and ordinary avoca- 
tions by the concentrated and illegitimate power of a 
few. The effect has been most embittering and dis- 
astrous—and reasonably so. It has been greatly in- 
creased by the fact that in most cases this exorbitant 
wealth has been secured by means which find no jus- 
tification in economic principles, in civic justice, or 
in the primary relations of morality. Laws have been 
framed, laws have been perverted, laws have been dis- 
regarded, with the express purpose of giving to the 
few an unfair advantage over the many. Protection 
has built up interests of mammoth dimensions, which 
in turn have fallen afoul of workmen, as at Home- 
stead. Patent laws, designed for the benefit of the 
inventor, have been made to yield wealth to those in 
no way connected with the invention. Trusts have 
secured the control of the common means of com- 
munication in constant and profound violation of 
law. 

It would be strange, in the world’s history, if these 
things should have occurred so conspicuously, so 
widely, and so unrebuked as they have occurred with 
us, and yet no rankling sense of wrong be developed 
in the minds of those directly or indirectly suffering 
from them. It isto our credit that we cannot see the 
dream of universal prosperity pass away, and the old, 
old evil of class-rule renew itself, without some deep 
disturbance. The people may not correctly measure 
the facts nor apprehend their remedies; the facts 
themselves have been for long an obscure fever in the 
popular mind. 

A second grievance has been—and this has been 
especially true of farmers—the sense that the wonder- 
fully new resources of our time have been allowed to 
pass into the hands of a few, and have not been used 
fairly as a means of equal and general prosperity. Rail- 
roads are with us the pre-eminent commercial feature. 
Almost all productive interests are closely associated 
with them. Between the producer and the distributer 
of products, between the farmer and the middle men, 
between the large producer and the small producer, 
between trusts and individuals, railroads have almost 
never stood as the indifferent and the common media 
of business. They have taken part secretly and openly 
in the greatest variety of ways and with the most dis- 
astrous results in building up, throwing down, and 
oppressing forms of business to suit their own ends. 
Some of this was unavoidable, much of it has been in 
the last degree tyrannical and unjust. The sense of 
helplessness which farmers have had in the presence 
of railroads has made them at times unwise and need- 
lessly bitter, but has covered, at the very bottom, a 
profound grievance, a grievance which found expres- 
sion a few years since in the legislation of Iowa and 
Wisconsin, and more recently in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. These wrongs, widespread and 
reiterated, have been associated with the prosperity 
of the few, and have been overlooked or tolerated by 
the nation at large. Few things are more maddening 
than the conviction that our injuries gain no adequate 
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hearing and no redress, because they are involved in 
a general trend that brings prosperity to our fellow- 
citizens. The farmer has had the sense of being 
trampled underfoot in the general march, his cries 
drowned in heedless shouts. 

A third grievance has been that the ordinary legal 
methods of redress and improvement have frequently 
failed the working classes—have in no adequate way 
subserved their purpose. The illustrations of this 
feeling of impotence are many. I draw attention to 
but a few of them. Common law has grown up as a 
defense of property. It suited itself to a state of 
things diverse from our own, The workman came 
but little under its cognizance, and then chiefly as 
one who must in no way be allowed to interfere with 
the general commercial movement. The idea of so- 
cial and personal interests on his part which needed 
protection was alien to common law. At the present 
moment these interests, by which an entire class 
asserts its claims, need wise definition and ade- 
quate support. Our courts are quicker to define, and 
more able to define, the rights of property than 
the rights of persons; the claims of the public on 
employés than of employés on the public; the 
things which a laborer may not dothan the things 
which he may do for his social advancement. The 
considerations involved in this point call for a full and 
explicit discussion. They cannot be huddled or set- 
tled offhand. It seems to me at least a partially just con- 
viction which the workman entertains that our courts 
are not fair, thorough, adequate tribunals between 
man and man, class and class. It is this conviction 
which makes workmen so hostile to lawyers—and 
only with too much reason—as the chief agents in 
baffling redress and perverting justice. The feeling 
is not an anarchical one, as some choose to represent 
it, but the conviction that the administration of law 
which was intended to be fair, and is called fair, is 
not fair. 

A second illustration of delayed and frustrated 
effort isthe Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
commission, designed expressly to correct the abuses 
which have accompanied railway traffic, is completing 
its tenth year of service. It has uncovered the 
problem, showed the possibilities of its solution, and 
accomplished something in this direction. But it 
has greatly lacked power, has encountered a shifty 
adversary who has met restraint in one form by depre- 
dation in another, and it has not been able to cover 
the field with fair, adequate and efficient regulation. 
It has resulted, after ten years’ labor, not so much in 
redress, as in disclosing the need of redress, the need 
of breaking through the ordinary entanglements of 
existing law and putting the whole field under author- 
itative control. 

Perhaps the most exasperating failure in an effort 
to secure justice was that associated with the decision 
of the Supreme Court on the constitutionality of an 
income tax. The inequality of taxation with us is 
notorious. The income tax was designed as a partial 
correction of this injustice. Such a tax had been laid 
in various forms, and had been regarded fora hundred 
years as beyond dispute in its rightfulness. When 
the measure, which had its origin in the popular 
sense of justice and drew forth much general interest, 
had been matured, it was suddenly, unexpectedly, 
and in a manner difficult of modification, overthrown 
by a decision of a bare majority of thé court and 
against the most earnest protest of a portion of its 
members. No event could have well happened more 
unfortunate in its effect on the popular mind. It 
bore the appearance of putting upon the people an 
unfair share of public burdens, and that when they 
were reaping less than their fair share of benefit. It 
was thus a repetition of the history of every tyran- 
nical, oppressive period. 

It is quite true that workmen and farmers have 
more or less concurred in lines of policy whose re- 
sults have been of this unfortunate character. It 
has not been a case—there rarely are such cases— 
in which one class has distinctly arrayed itself against 
another, but a case in which all classes, acting to- 
gether, have shaped events to suit the strong and not 
the weak. This confusion of motives and methods 
does not alter the fact that the evils, when they ap- 
pear, fall heavily on the working classes, and are re- 
sented by them as if they had been directly designed. 
The ease with which the popular mind, under irrita- 
tion, is thrown off the true scent has been made 
plain by the election just closed. The students of 
Economics, for the most part, believe that if the 
effort for free coinage had prevailed there would 
have been a confused embroilment of interests which 
would have shortly issued in losses, much the 
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larger share of which would have fallen to the labor- 
ing classes. 

The underlying causes of these surface grievances 
are not confined to any one class. Chief among them 
is a false individualism—an individualism which mis- 
understands and baffles itself. Our notion of personal 
liberty is the liberty of every man to do the best he 
can for himself, irrespective of many of the just claims 
of those about him. It is a lawless game, not a law- 
ful one. .It is attention directed to the upper dog, 
with slight regard for the under dog. It is not main- 
taining fot each and all as nearly equal areas of op- 
portunity and power as possible. It is not setting 
government to its primary purpose of protection, 
with a keen apprehension of how many things there 
are in our complex social life which call for protec- 
tion, It is an individualism which, like all false lib- 
erty, makes for the strong against the weak. 

A second cause is that our civilization has greatly 
enlarged and strengthened some centers of power 
without putting them under any corresponding re- 
straint. Our laws create corporations, trusts, and 
then leave them to pursue their own paths. _Individ- 
uals cannot stand in the presence of such overshad- 
owing strength without some special safeguards. A 
corporation should not have its powers increased 
many fold and then be left to pursue its purposes with 
all the secrecy and liberty of an individual. It is a 
legal creation, and should have a strict, legal life laid 
down for it. 

A third underlying reason of our confused and un- 
fortunate conflicts is that we are so slow to understand 
that new conditions demand new methods. Our 
laws are administered in an antiquated spirit and in 
an antiquated way. Our modes of redress almost as 
frequently bring new wrongs as relieve old ones. We 
are irrationally indirect, slow and inefficient in our 
common civic processes; so much so that the law be- 
comes thoroughly entangled in the mischief we are 
encountering, and oftentimes the most considerable 
part of it. It is true that our Government is a rich 
man’s government in this sense, that wealth easily 
sends it on its own errands, and poverty waits long for 
aid; that law shapes itself to abuses as frequently as 
to their correction. 

What the working classes need is not a blind par- 
ticipation in a general mé/ée, but a clear perception of 
some definite lines of redress—such as those involved 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission or in civil 
service—and their untiring pursuit. 


WiLuiamstown, Mass. 


A Glance Southward. 


BY TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D. 


Now that the excitement of the election is well 
past, it‘seems an obvious duty to consider what use is 
to be made of the victory. Private citizens are apt to 
feel that this is no concern of theirs; that they can do 
nothing about it, however solicitous they may be; 
that the responsibility rests entirely with the Presi- 
dent-elect. There is a sense in which this is true; 
and in which a citizen may feel himself discharged 
from obligation when he has voted intelligently and 
conscientiously. He has no way of bringing his 
views and convictions to bear on the in-coming Ad 
ministration, as he had at the ballot-box of helping to 
decide what administration should comein. From 
the hour when a man is known to be elected Presi- 
dent he falls into the hands of the party leaders. 
This does not mean into the hands of bad men; for 
many of them are extremely good, able and patriotic 
men. But they are partisans. They have helped win 
a party victory. They feel it their right to indicate, 
if not to control, the party policy in their city or 
State. They have their own interests to be conserved 
by the National Administration, and they naturally 
emphasize such interests. 

These are the men that have access to the Presi- 
dent-elect—on whom he must depend for knowledge 
of local conditions and of the great majority of his 
appointees. He cannot know the opinions and de- 
sires of the multitudes whose votes elected him. The 
newspapers do not inform him, for most of them are 
thoroughly partisan; and all of them reflect the views 
of their editors only, not oftheir readers. It thus hap- 
pens thata President, not only after he is inaugurated, 
but as soon as he is elected, is shut off from the peo- 
ple, hears only party advice, which is largely flatter- 
ing, and, to an extent little realized, lives apart from 
the people for his entire term of service. 

This largely accounts for the well-known fact that 
the Congress-elect inthe middle of a Presidential 
term is frequently anti-administration, The people 
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chose a President; but within two years he has got- 
ten out of touch with them through inability toknow 
their views; has so far ceased to represent them; 
and, having no other way of reaching him, they vote 
against what he seems to them to stands for. 

Following an election as critical asthe one of 1896, 
it is much more than usually desirable that the Pres- 
ident-elect should know the views of the people, as 
well as those of the party leaders. But how can he? 
How can he feel the best public opinion? How can 
he know what will make his administration accepta- 
ble not to the politicians, but to the people. Few 
doubt, probably, that Mr. McKinley would like to 
know this. His patriotism cannot be questioned. He 
is a high-minded man; all the people believe this and 
trust him. No doubt it is safe to say that the only 
apprehension felt about his administration is lest he 
should hear and heed only party councils, and make 
his volicy lessthan broadly national. 

Private citizens, seeking no office, having no access 
to Canton or to the Executive Mansion, wishing only 
the public good, are powerless so far as direct influence 
goes; but they can express their opinions orally and 
in print, can sometimes reach those that reach the 
President, and in various ways can contribute to that 
subtle but mighty force called public opinion. 

It isto do this, in some degree, through so influen- 
tiala journal as THE INDEPENDENT that I want toset 
down the observations and experiences of a hurried 
visit Southward. Not very far southward, only to 
Norfolk, Va.; but Norfolk is in many things a typical 
city. It is growing solidly and quite rapidly enough. 
Its 40,000 people are about equally divided between 
whites and blacks. A good number of Northern men 
have settled there, brought capital and enterprise and 
are respected citizens. The bitter memories of the 
War, and especially of the reconstruction era, still re- 
main. State pride runs deepandstrong. Constantly 
one will hear: ‘* We are proud to be Virginians first; 
then Americans.’’ Democracy stands for all that 
is respectable; Republicanism for all that is the oppo- 
site. Northern men who remain Republicans on 
national issues are compelled in self-defense to be 
Democrats in local matters. 

Now in the election of this year many lifelong 
Democrats swallowed their righteous indignation at 
the unsavory character of local and State Republican 
leaders, and voted for Mr. McKinley. They did this 
from the highest motives of patriotism. They go 
generally by the name of ‘‘Sound Money Democrats’’; 
but the issues of Populism, Socialism and Anarchy 
entered also, if not equally, into their decision. The 
session of a certain Presbyterian church consists of 
seven men, Only one of whom voted for Mr. Bryan. 
Two are Northern men, and always Republicans; five 
Southern men, and always Democrats. One of these 
men, a leading citizen of Norfolk, said to me: 
‘‘When I left my house on election morning, my 
wife asked me how I should vote. I replied, ‘ For 
McKinley, ¢f / can.’ But before reaching the polls, 
I became so disgusted with the crowd that was man- 
aging the Republican canvass, that I voted for 
Palmer.”’ 

Several eminent citizens said to me: ‘‘ We voted 
for McKinley, and had to do so as patriots; but we 
suppose it will be the same old story; the very worst 
elements of our population will continue in control, 
and our views and interests will be entirely disre- 
garded."’ I ventured to say that I thought them 
mistaken; that 1 believed Mr. McKinley would give 
us a broad-minded, large-hearted, truly national ad- 
ministration; and instanced, as a ground of such 
faith, the announced determination to appoint a 
Sound Money Democrat, Mr. S. W. Woodward, a 
very eminent citizen of Washington, chairman of the 
Inauguration Committee. It was really pathetic to 
see with what joy and hope such a prospect was re- 
ceived by men who have nothing to ask of Mr. 
McKinley, but who recognize the evil of the solidity 
of the South and long to see it ended. 

There is danger that the idea may obtain that it 
has been ended by the late election. This is a great 
mistake. Anopportunity has been gained for ending 
it. The conditions have been steadily growing more 
favorable for some years. While the Negro vote re- 
mained solidly Republican, the South must in self-de- 
fense remain solidly Democratic. And the Negro vote 
remained so under the influence of the fear, sedulously 
cultivated by political leaders, of re-enslavement 
should the Democrats come into national power. 
Twelve years ago this conversation was overheard at 
Columbia, S. C.: ‘* Dey say dat Cleveland's ‘lected.” 
‘*Yes, but Marse Grant’ll never let him get into de 
White House, He won’t let no Democrat get into de 
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White House, ‘cause den we'd all be slaves agin, sho’.” 
This was the general, if not universal, belief among 
the Negroes. Now they have seen two National 
Democratic administrations, and find that they 
are not only not re-enslaved but that their 
condition is in no way impaired. Hence they 
have largely lost their zeal for voting; and at the 
last election thousands of them did pot vote. 
An eminent citizen of Norfolk, already quoted, has a 
colored porter who has always spent the whole of 
Election Day at the polls. This year he came to his 
employer in the morning and asked for advice as to 
how to vote. The employer declined to advise him, 
saying: ‘‘ You are as free a citizen as I am; you must 
vote just as you please.” He insisted on having ad- 
vice, but being unable to get it, did not vote or take 
any interest in the election. Hundreds of Negroes 
in that city acted similarly. 

As the Negro vote grows more intelligent and in- 
dependent it becomes less a menace to the South in 
local issues. As it becomes less capable of manipu- 
lation by unscrupulous leaders, those leaders will lose 
their power to drive the best men of the South into 
the Democratic Party and hold them there by that 
first law of nature, self-defense. 

The time is ripe for the cure of the great and 
greivous evils that adhere to the condition described 
as the ‘‘solid South.’’ The new administration re- 
ceived thousands of Democratic votes all through the 
Southern States. The men that cast them have not be- 
come Republicans; but many of them will become such 
if they are justly and generously treated by the admin- 
istration that they have helped to create. If, how- 
ever, they are ignored, and the unworthy Republican 
leaders kept in control, and rewarded and promoted, 
the next election will find these now independent 
Democrats driven back into the ranks of ‘regular- 
ity."’ The most pressing duty of the new President 
in the South will be to discountenance and retire 
many partisans who will come to him with loud and 
extravagant claims of having promoted his election, 
but who are known by their neighbors as unrepresen- 
tative of their localities, and every way unworthy of 
confidence. Mr. McKinley has expressed very ami- 
able sentiments toward the South, and no one ques- 
tions their sincerity. But the only way of making 
them effective is by having men to represent his ad- 
ministration in that region who are high-minded, 
clean, intelligent, discreet and patriotic. If a fair 
proportion of them are Sound Money Democrats, 
so much the better. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
Fine Arts. 
The Fall Academy. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THERE is no new picture of great importance at the 
Fall Academy. One could hardly expect to find such 
there so early in the year, and there is a great deal of 
wall space to be covered,and things are accepted which 
are very poor (after the rejection of things much better), 
and then the authorities telegraph to this or that mem- 
ber and he looks up what he can send; all of which is 
very undignified and very unnecessary when the Fall 
Academy might be dispensed with or made to occupy 
less space—hanging nothing in the corridor, for in- 
stance. But we owe to this desire to cover wall space 
another glimpse of the finely composed great harvest 
song called ‘‘ Mother Earth,” by Edward Gay, which 
was painted for the Chicago Exhibition and has never 
been shownin New York. The golden field, half reaped, 
goes onand on to touch the line of hills which lie far 
against the sky, dotted with villages. The grain heavy 
and laid prone by the wind in great curves, or standing 
up against the morning reaper or shocked in great 
tents on the stubble, is well expressed. If the far hills 
had been cleaner, more vibrant in their lavender of dis- 
tance, the gold might have gained by the contrast. 

‘* Summer in California” is another fine landscape, by 
Birge Harrison, who exhibits too little, and of whom all 
the artists think so much and wonder why his brother 
Alexander eclipses him soutterly. It is nota naturalistic 
study of one scene which the painter deliberately sits 
down to copy, but one which is acomposite of such mem- 
ories as may compose a beautiful whole. In Mr. Har- 
rison’s case it is based upon great knowledge, and it is 
interesting to see how one cannot spare the red roofs 
of the clustered cottages seen through the autumn trees 
nor one of the sheep from the foreground. Quite in 
contrasting method is the accurate and extended study 
of ‘‘Saratoga Valley,” by Mr. C. A. Burlingame, and the 
broader sketch of ‘‘Manomet Beach,’’ by Mr. Bogert. 
‘*A November Day’’ near Montclair is painted con 
amore, by Mr. Earle, who works usually in such a dif- 
ferent line, and it partakes of the fresh impulse which 
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a change awakens. Mr. Charles Warren Eaton has 
two beautiful little landscapes, ‘‘ A Cloudy Sunset ”’ 
and ‘‘ The October Moon,” of lovely quality and color. 
There are other interesting landscape sketches and 
studies; ‘‘ The Salute, Venice,’’ by Miss Sarah Albert- 
son; ‘‘ Early Autumn,” by Mr. Arthur Schneider (small 
but well studied); ‘‘A Misty May Day,’’ by Miss 
Haynes; ‘‘ The Birches,’”’ by Mr. Blaney, and the 
artistic ‘‘Sunset,’’ by Mr. Boston, are above those 
designations. 

There is one head by Mr. Schwabe of intense vigor, 
something like a Scotch cowboy, with thoroughly good 
modeling and color in that odd face, with one long 
sandy eyebrow and one singed short; and there is one 
large, thorough, important and difficult portrait of a 
young lady dressed elegantly in white with sunshade, 
etc., sitting in an autumn wood, everything keeping its 
place and impeccable but not lovable, tho the portrait 
would hold its own in any exhibition. In fact, there is 
but one really lovable portrait, that called ‘‘ Svensk 
Flicka,’’ by Mr. J. Harmon Moore, whose name seems 
to be new in New York. The blond, almost monoto- 
nous color of the flesh is extremely subtle in its grada- 
tions of color. The controlled expression and the direct 
outlook of the eyes, with the quaint cap and gown, 
make a unique impression upon the memory. ‘“ Euge- 
nie,”” by Mr. Von der Lancken, is painted with the lov- 
ing minuteness of a pre-Raphaelite, but displays la- 
mentable lack of taste in devoting such good painting 
to such a display of bones across the shoulders and 
chest. The other interesting portraits are slighter 
work or but studies—a little head by Mr. Henry Mos- 
ler; ‘‘A Scotch Rose,’’ by Miss Ketcham; ‘‘ A Portrait 
of Mrs. K.,’’ by George Hughes, and ‘‘A Portrait of 
Mr. L.”’ where the capital handling of pastel and the 
lifelike expression are more remarkable than the draw- 
ing. 

Two portraits are puzzling in their lack of harmony 
of color, until one sees that in them Mr. Naegele has 
painted the figure only on mahogany—a proceeding 
which may once have artistic excuse, but the repetition 
ends in a trick to catch the public. ‘‘ A Gentleman,” by 
Miss Florence Thaw, should have been mentioned in 
more serious company. ‘ 

In ‘* AStudy for a Vaquero,’’ Mr. Remington has got 
away from his brick-dust habit, and expresses real heat 
and atmosphere, with some feeling of color. ‘‘ Inquis- 
itive ’’ is the appropriate title for a picture of three 
dear little lambs left in the straw-littered sheepcote, 
which are making acquaintance by the aid of their 
olfactory organs with a sheep dog, divided in his mind 
between protective duty and affronted dignity. Mr. 
Francis Wheaton has excelled himself there. Mr. Ed- 
ward G. Sieber’s cattle pictures are rich in color re- 
minding one of Von Marcke. 

‘* Apples,” by Albert Decamps, and ‘‘ Grapes” and 
‘Jug, by Miss May Barker, are excellent still-life 
studies. 

There are several figure pictures, telling more or less 
of a story in a colorist’s way. Inone of them called 
‘*Za Soupe,’’ the lighting on the neck of the peasant 
girl standing by the hearth fire, and down her pink 
dress, is excellent. A little study of ‘‘ Mother and 
Child,’’ by Mr. George A. Reid, is a small sketch with 
refined color in soft, clear tints; while ‘‘ A Woman of 
Rigsord,’’ by Mr. Ernest C. Peixotto, is clad in grays 
and browns. ‘‘ The Light of the House,’”’ a small girl 
protecting her candle with her hand and throwing the 
yellow light up on the lower part of her face, is by Mr. 
Hauser. Mr. C. E. Proctor uses last-century costumes 
with good effect in ‘‘An Old Beau” and ‘‘A Singing 
Lesson.”’ 

We talk of frivolous Paris, but whenever, in an 
exhibition, one comes across a serious ‘‘Study’’ like 
that by Miss Mixer, one knows it was made in that very 
spot. ‘‘A Study,’’ by Mr. Streetor, in Roman costume, 
reminds us of Mr. Alma Tadema. ‘‘Breaking Waves,” 
by Mr. Chapman, and ‘Sails in Venetian Sunshine,” by 
Mr. Faulkner, are the most important piétures concern- 
ing the sea. Inthe latter the vessels in fuil sail, head 
on, loom up impressively. ‘‘ An Eel Spearer,”’ by Miss 
Trask, working by lantern light with the town sug- 
gested behind the boat, is good to see last, that one may 
desire to come again. On the whole, it will be well 
worth while to come again, in spite of a rather discour- 
aging first impression. 


New York Crry. 


Sanitary. 


Sir JosepH LisTER gives the following account of 
the discovery through which ligatures made from some 
dead animal tissue began to be used for tying blood-ves- 
sels. Formerly threads of various kinds were used and 
had to be left long hanging out of the wounds; and their 
final removal was painful, and there was serious danger 
of bleeding. After he had discovered the power of car- 
bolic spray to destroy the microbes that can get into a 
-wound from without, and also how they can be kept out 
by antiseptic dressings, he found that the exudations 
from the opposing surfaces of wounds not only did not 
cause irritation, but actually hastened the process of 
healing, as they afforded pabulum to the growing ele- 
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ments of the neighboring tissues. This suggested the 
idea of using some substance that could be tied round 
the lacerated blood-vessel and left in position, the knot 
holding securely while the ligature becomes gradually 
absorbed and replaced by a ring oflivingtissue. These 
ligatures are called ‘‘catgut’”’; as a matter of fact they 
are made from the intestine of the sheep, and are a 
great boon to both patient and surgeon, and they are 
prepared: with every precaution, so as to be perfectly 
antiseptic. 


...-All whose souls are moved with compassion 
toward that much-to-be-pitied class—epileptics—will be 
glad to learn some of the encouraging facts connected 
with the work of the Craig Colony, which began to re- 
ceive patients last spring, and which had had fifty pa- 
tients under care and observation before the recent 
meeting of the Board of Managers. It is not known 
why persons have these seizures, but it is well estab- 
lished that proper food, partaken of regularly, and in 
suitable quantities, together with other favorable sur- 
roundings, diminishes the liability to them. During 
the first month of residence these fifty patients had 
collectively 708 seizures. The same fifty patients had 
collectively during the fifth month 315—a reduction of 
more than fifty percent. The arrangements are being 
rapidly completed to enable the hundreds of indigent 
epileptics throughout the State to be received, and a 
large appropriation will be asked from the Legislature 
to supply the means of caring for the more than a thou- 
sand who look to Sonyea as a Mecca. 


....S5ome weeks ago an account was given in this 
column of the arrival of Dr. Yersin, of Paris, in Amoy, 
‘ China, and his immediate treatment of patients who 
were suffering from the severest form of the regular 
Uriental, bubonic ‘‘ black’’ plague with serum taken 
from horses, who had been treated according to Pas- 
teur’s theory of injecting an antitoxin, to this usually 
most fatal disease. Two of the cases in the hospital 
were too far advanced in the disease to afford any rea- 
sonable hope of success, and they died in spite of the 
injections. Fifteen were completely cured. Six, tho 
not cured at once, were, at last accounts, improving. 
So great a benefit does this treatment promise, that 
altho Dr. Yersin refuses compensation from rich or 
poor, the leading men of Amoy are preparing a hand- 
some memorial tablet to commemorate his beneficent 
services. 


....The French Government has sent an engineer to 
investigate the ingenious machines which avoid the ac- 
tual handling of the exceedingly poisonous phosphorus 
that goes to the making of matches. An attempt 
was made to forbid the use of the white phosphorus, but 
that was found to be about like suppressing the indus- 
try altogether; hence the above mission. In the French 
Medical Congress, held at Nancy, in August, Drs. Bar- 
thélemy and Oudin gave a review of the progress of 
discovery in the few months since Réntgen’s an- 
nouncement. The time required has been so reduced 
that the rays can be used on infants who can be kept 
still but a very short time, and the technic has been 
so improved as to give delicate details, not only bones 
but bundles of muscular fibers and their tendinous in- 
sertions, the nails and the bones behind them. 


....Theterribly hot week, ending on August 15th, caused 
the awful total of 615 deaths in New York City, and 
sent the death rate up froma normal of 21 in the thou- 
sand to 48.65. The hot wave did not seem to spend all 
its energy in this country, for about that time Southern 
Russia had a similar experience, accompanied by the 
loss of many lives. On the other hand, long continued 
and severe cold is not less fatal. Witness the way in 
which the pneumonia record runs up ina week of zero 
weather in the winter. Not only the extreme degree of 
the thermometer, but the continuance, enter into the de- 
structive result; and while we fight these extremes with 
cooling drafts and ice in summer, and augmented 
fires in winter, it is a matter to be grateful for that 
our climate is so changeable that we mostly escape the 
“continuance.” 


....-Dhe London Graphic is quite sure that the next 
summer will see a general revival of the fond ness for 
and practice of croquet; in fact, says there is a de- 
cided renascence of the game, and it believes that 
tennis and the bicycJe will not suffer thereby, but thinks 
all three will flourish more than ever. The out-of-door 
freedom bred by the bicycle seems to make the most 
spacious and airy houses seem ‘‘stuffy’’ and con- 
tracted, and tho an earnest gymnast might question as 
to the amount of exercise to be gotten out of a game 
that filled the air with its ‘‘ click, click,’’ back in the 
sixties, it certainly is one more way of enticing people 
to stay in the open, unvitiated air. 

_ ....Chicago is again suffering froma great increase 
in the number of typhoid cases; and it #s accounted for 
by the copious rains of the past summer, which have 
swept the pernicious elements in the rivers far out into 


the lake, so that even the four-mile intake is a relative 
failure. When the immense drainage canal is done, 


hat energetic city will surely construct filtering works, 
for there is little doubt that the lake is the real culprit. 
Every Chicago family should use only boiled or distilled 
water till that happy day arrives, if it means tc escape. 
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Education. 


In his account of the expedition to Japan for the ob- 
servation of the total solar eclipse of August oth Prof. 
H. H. Turner, of the Cxford University Observatory, 
indulges in some very interesting comparisons between 
English universities and certain of those in the United 
States which he visited on the return trip. He says: 


‘* At Chicago there are three universities, of which two 
possess observatories. “The Northwestern University is 
half a century old, and has as many students as Oxford, 
tho much of the instruction is of a technical kind. At- 
tached to it is the Dearborn Observatory, which in equip- 
ment and establishment is fairly comparable with the Ox- 
ford University Observatory. But this is completely over- 
shadowed by the Yerkes Observatory, which has already 
the largest refracting telescope in the world (tour inches 
larger than the thirty-six-inch Lick telescope), and will 
shortiy have an equipment of quite first rank in other ways. 
As regards the staff, there are at present appointed four 
astronomers who might rank in status and reputation with 
our professors of astronomy at Cambridge and Oxford ; 
and they will have adequate assistance. This personnel 
will probably be increased when the observatory is com- 
pleted, for it is still in course of erection. It is attached to 
a university (the University of Chicago) which is itself 
only about four years old, tho it is a thriving infant, 
with acres of fine buildings and aa annual income of 
Gqnaeco.” . . . 

**The University of Harvard is a good deal older than 

thatof Chicago, tho not so ancient as ourown. Its observ- 
atory was built long before ours, and took a new lease of 
life under the present director (Prof. E. C. Pickering) some 
twenty years ago, a few years after the Oxford University 
Observatory was built. There is a circumstance which 
adds a slight interest to any comparison between the two 
observatories—viz., that Professor Pickering and the late 
Professor Pritchard, of Oxford, conjointly received the 
gold medal of the Royal Astronomical Society in 1886 for 
independent work in the same field of research, that of 
siellar photometry. Since then it has been necessary to 
drop this work entirely at Oxford, in order to take. a one- 
seventeenth share in the work of making the astrographic 
chart of the heavens, a labor sufficient in itself to tax our 
small resources to the utmost. The Harvard Observatory 
has been enabled, by the steadily increasing income, not 
only to revise the photometric work which received such 
recognition, and to extend it enormously, but to photo- 
graph the whole sky many times over without assistance 
from any other observatory, and to examine the negatives 
with conspicuous success. The number of discoveries of 
variable stars and other interesting objects by this time 
credited to Harvard is amazing.” 
The rent-roll of the Harvard Observatory is now 
about $60,000, as may be seen by any one from the 
printed reports of the university. The corresponding 
income of the Oxford University is $3,000, which is 
being increased at the present moment to $3,750 by a 
special contribution from the Government Grant Fund. 
This may serve to reassure us on one point: if the uni- 
versity should wish to spend a little more on its observ- 
atory, it may do so without fear of being conspicuous 
for extravagance. . 





....Among many expedients for improving the 
efficiency of teachers none is more promising than that 
of raising scholarship funds which shall enable the 
holde: to pursue special lines of study in some one of 
the summer schools or courses maintained now by all 
the leading universities. The plan as carried out in 
Boston and a few neighboring towns, was first suggested 
by Prof. W. M. Davis, of Harvard University. The 
Woman’s Educational Association entered heartily into 
the plan, and this year made a small appropriation of 
money fora tentative experiment. The co-operation of 
the Superintendent of Schools and of members of the 
School Board was gained, and private subscriptions 
brought the fund started by the Woman’s Association 
up toa total of $400. With this it was possible to offer 
ten scholarships. The superintendent and various su- 
pervisors of public schools, aided by the head masters, 
nominated a list of teachers as candidates, and upon 
personal consultation the Committee of the Woman's 
Association made choice of ten beneficiaries who were 
most likely to profit by the proposed instruction. The 
Woman's club of the city of Medford, acting in con- 
cert with the School Superintendent, made similar pro- 
vision for two student teachers. The experiment has 
worked so well that it will probably be repeated ona 
larger scale the coming year. After his suggestion 
had borne fruit Professor Davis learned that a similar 
project was already under way in Indianapolis. Here 
the necessary fund fora beginning was secured through 
the bequest of a citizen, Mr. Gregg, made in 1876 for the 


advancement of education. At the suggestion of Super- 
intendent L. H. Jones the fund was finally devoted to 
scholarships for teachers in the city schools. As to the 
healthful influence of the summer work for teachers 
Professor Davis, in an article in the current number of 
the Educational Review, says : 


‘‘From what I have seen of summer classes for a number 
of years past, I believe that five weeks of a vacation may 
be safely given:to study by a teacher in good health. The 
chief reason why so much summer work can be easily 
borne is that its character is entirely unlike that of the 
work through the rest of the year. It is free from all re- 
sponsibility. The teacher does not have to exert control 
over any oneelse. The surroundings are changed, the sub- 
ject of work is one that attracts her, the association with 
professional comrades is enlivening.’ 
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Personals. 


Hazen S. PINGREE, Mayor of Detroit and Govern- 
or-elect of Michigan, began his career cutting leather 
soles ten hours a day at the rate of four dollars a week. 
Tho now a middle-aged man, he was entirely unknown 
till about eight years ago, when he was requested to 
run for the Mayoralty of Detroit by the Republicans, 
who were then in a small minority. This nomination, 
given as an empty compliment, not to say jest, was 
taken by Mr. Pingree in earnest; and after a remarka- 
ble canvass, in which he preached reform night and 
day, he found himself elected. His first reform was to 
reduce fares on the street cars to three cents. The 
corporations ridiculed this idea; but the Mayor boarded 
a car, offered three cents to the conductor, was put off, 
brought suit against the company, and after a two 
years’ litigation the desired reduction was accom- 
plished. His next moves were to gain for the city con- 
trol over its public lighting, to secure cheaper gas for 
consumers, and to have the streets paved directly by 
the Board of Public Works. These acts have made him 
both the enemy of the corporations and the idol of the 
people. The ‘‘ potato patch’’ movement, however, was 
the thing that turned all eyes on the ‘‘ Hon. Potato 
Pingree,’’ as The Sun calls him. It has proved finan- 
cially successful, as it has supported thousands of per- 
sons in whatever city the scheme has been tried, and 
likewise socially; for the police records show a remark- 
able diminution in crime in those localities from which, 
the laborers were drawn, and which had been previ- 
ously the worst in Detroit. The Governor-elect had a 
decided predilection for free silver in the ‘‘ recent con- 
test.” 


II 


....The new President of Brazil, Manuel Victorino 
Pereira, is a native of the State of Bahia, forty-four 
years old and a doctor by profession. Like many other 
Presidents, he worked his way up from the bottom of 
the ladder, and his education covered fourteen years 
at the public schools and a course in the College of 
Medicine. His father was a cabinet maker, and was un- 
able to defray the college expenses of the son, who there- 
fore paid his own way by tutoring his classmates. Pe- 
reira graduated with honors, and later won a professor- 
ship in acompetitive examination, and then madea tour 
of the hospitals of Germany, France, Italy and Switzer- 
land. Upon his return he was made President of the 
Medical College of Bahia, and to-day he is considered 
the most skilled physician in Brazil. His public career 
embraces the editorship of the Diario le Bahia, in which 
capacity he deserves much credit for the campaign that 
abolished chattel slavery, a governorship of Bahia, 
and a membership in the Senate, where his eloquence 
immediately made him wellknown. President Pereira’s 
personal popularity is very great, and he has already 
pledged himself on taking office to an uncompromisingly 
American policy. 


...-As Yale is the only university inthis country that 
has used a stroke at all similar to the English style of 
oarsmanship, Harvard, weary of defeats, has at last 
gone to headquarters and obtained no less a rowing ad- 
viser than Mr. R. Chambers Lehmann, perhaps the best 
university coach in England. It would seem that Mr. 
Lehmann is remarkable for abilities in more lines than 
one, for he is not only a great oarsman himself, but in 
his university days was an equally celebrated cricketer 
and football player. Moreover, in his sound body isa 
remarkably sound mind, for he is ‘‘a lawyer by pro- 
fession, a journalist by aptitude, and a composer by 
choice,’’ while his humorous contributions to Punch 
have been of a very high quality. Infact, he has suc- 
ceeded at pretty much everything he has undertaken, 
and is withal a fine type of gentleman athlete, about 
forty years old, modest and agreeable. 


...-The choice of Princeton, N. J., for the future 
home of President Cleveland, after his term expires, 
has caused considerable interest throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Cleveland, it is stated, will not renew his law 
practice nor again enter public life more than his 
name and past reputation renders inevitable. The rea- 
son that Princeton has been selected is its proximity to 
New York, the quiet and independent home life of the 
place, combined with the charming society at the Uni- 
versity, and the fact that Mr. Cleveland’s father was 
educated at the seminary for a Presbyterian minister. 
The new home is healthfully situated on an eminence,a 
few minutes from the University campus; and the es- 
tate, comprising about four acres, has been in the pos- 
session of well-known families for many years, and 
has had quite an interesting history. 


..-.In the death of Mr. George Lane-Fox a splendid 
specimen of the old country squire passes away. For 
forty-eight years he was the master of the Bramham 
Moor hounds, one of the best packs in Yorkshire, while 
none were more fond of hunting and fishing than he. An 
enthusiastic game preserver, a successful cattle breeder, 
and an ‘‘out-and-out Tory,’’ complete the description. 
London was the only capital he ever knew, and nothing 
would induce him to leave England, and only a meet 
of the Four-in-Hand Club or the sale of expensive 
horses would make him leave his native moors. ‘* The 
Grand Old Squire,’’ as he was called, was old-fashioned 
in dress as well as manners, and his cravats, tull necker- 
chiefs, swallow-tailed coats and light trousers in the 
style of nearly a century ago, well matched his hand- 
some face and cheery voice, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


| Survey of the World. 


CONGRESS met on Monday for a short session, which 
will end the fourth of next March. Mr. Cleveland’s 
Message, his last regular message to Congress, is much 
more interesting than usual. It avoids in large part 
the statistical and other details of the business of the 
departments, which have hitherto been included. It 
consists, as is customary, of two parts, the first part 
treating of our foreign relations and the second part of 
the conditions of the departments and of the Govern- 
ment business. Little space is given to our foreign 
affairs, except the Turkish troubles and the Cuban rev- 
olution. The Venezuela question receives only a bare 
mention, to the effect that a treaty has been arranged 
between Great Britain and Venezuela and that a treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain for the 
arbitration of future disputes is being negotiated. Mr. 
Cleveland reviews the questions which have arisen 
between us and Turkey; insists that our Government 
has done all that it could for the protection of our own 
citizens and their property in Turkey; explains why we 
could not properly send our fleet to Constantinople; and 
says that no effort will be spared to secure indemnity 
for the property destroyed, altho the Porte has not yet 
recognized the validity of the demands. The President 
trusts that the earnest demand of good people through- 
out the Christian world for the correction of the evils 
of Turkish rule will not remain unanswered. 


IN connection with the business of the various depart- 
ments, the President calls attention to the necessity for 
amendments to the legislation respecting transmis- 
sion of second-class matter through the mails. The law ° 
has been taken advantage of, he says, by publishers of 
serial libraries, which sometimes include trashy and 
even harmful literature, andthe Post Office is compelled 
to carry these heavy publications at a loss. He asks 
for such amendments as will compel these publishers to 
pay proper rates. The President approves the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Interior for the ap- 
pointment of three Commissioners of Indian Affairs, on 
the ground that the Bureau includes so many and such 
diverse details that an army officer and two civilians 
would improve the administration of it. He says a 
good word for civil service reform and calls attention to 
the legislation respecting trusts and monopolies. This 
legislation, he says, has proved ineffective. He does not 
know that the constitutional power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone will be sufficient to reach the evils con- 
nected with such organizations, but seems inclined to 
believe that by a concert of Federal and State legisla- 
tion something might be accomplished. 

THE President does not in his Message recommend any 
Tariff legislation. He believes that with the im,roving’ 
times there will be larger importations, and the reve- 
nue from customs, together with that from internal 
taxes, will be sufficient for the economical expenditures 
of the Government. In the meantime there is a sur- 
plus of $128,000,000 inthe Treasury,exclusive of the gold 
reserve fund, which can be used to supply the monthly 
deficits. Altho the Wilson Bill may be in some respects 
defective, he does not think that it can be fairly con- 
demned for furnishing insufficient revenue; under the 
present law the people obtain their necessaries at a 
cheaper rate than formerly, and the Government should 
make the burden of taxation as light as possible. As 
to the currency, he renews the recommendations he has 
already made looking to the retirement of the green- 
backs from circulation. 


THE part of the Message devoted to Cuba states at 
considerable length the condition of the conflict in the 
island; speaks of the proximity of the island to our own 
possessions and the financial interests which citizens of 
this country have in Cuba, and lays great emphasis 
upon the fact that the war now being waged has had 
so far no result except that of great destructiveness to 
the commercial interests involved. The Spanish troops 
have gained little,and the insurrection has made scarcely 
any progress. Taking up one after another the plans 
that have been suggested, such as the recognition of 
the belligerency of the Cubans, the recognition of their 
independence, the purchase of the island and armed in- 
tervention by the United States,the President shows why 
our Government has deemed it wise not to adopt any of 
them. We have, however, tendered to’ Spain our good 
offices in favor of securing peace on the basis of the 
granting of genuine autonomy to the Cubans. The 
President is of the opinion that Spain could grant a 
reasonable measure of reform without national dis- 
honor. He says it is generally admitted that there 
were great abuses in Cuba and that the Government 
was oppressive. No reply has been received from the 
overtures toSpain. In theevent that this plan should 
fail and the time should come when the prolongation of 
the conflict would obviously be useless and hopeless, 
the President thinks it would be our duty in the inter- 
ests of humanity to adopt some plan of putting an end 





to it, either with the friendly co-operation of Spain or, 
if necessary, withott it. He doesnot think it necessary 
to indicate what the measures should be; the condi- 
tions prevailing at the time would determine that ques- 
tion. 





THE investigation by the Senate Committee into the 
operation of the Raines Liquor-tax law in New York 
and Brooklyn has brought out many interesting state- 
ments and opinions. Police Commissioner Roosevelt is 
quite sure that the police magistrates have been very 
much to blame for not holding persons who were ar- 
rested by the police for violation of the law. He him- 
self has visited some of the Raines hotels, so-called, 
and finds that the evidence against them is open and 
overwhelming. He also criticises the juries which have 
failed to convict upon evidence that ought to be re- 
garded as amply sufficient, and says that the penalty 
for the ‘‘ fatal folly’ of not enforcing the Raines Law 
will be the adoption this winter of rigorous amend- 
ments. A presentment by the Grand Jury calls for 
radical amendments to make the law effective. Dr. 
Parkhurst, in a communication to the Health and Police 
Departments, calls attention to the remarkable increase 
of Raines Law hotels, and expresses the opinion that 
there is no sufficient reason for the paralysis that seems 
to have seized upon all city authorities in dealing with 
the evasions of the law. He says these hotels are not 
only frauds on the State, but in many cases they are 
centers of crime and sources of criminal impulses. Ex- 
President Tekulsky, of the State Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, expresses the opinion that the Raines Law is 
not as good as the law it replaced, because it requires 
no certificate of good character; and under its provi- 
sions where summary action ought, in the interest of 
good morals to be taken, it might require months or 
years to revoke the certificate. He believes that the 
provision allowing grocery stores and drug stores to 
sell liquors is a bad one, and leads to an increase of 
drinking among women. Senator Raines, who is pre- 
siding over the investigation, intimates that the law 
will be amended this winter. 

NOTHING of importance has been heard from General 
Weyler since he returned tothe field in the Pinar del 
Rio Province. He is marching out to find the enemy, 
but so far has discovered, it is stated, notraces of Maceo. 
Havana had a fright last week when the insurgent 
forces inthe Havana province attacked Guanabacoa. 
This is a town lying within three miles of the city of 
Havana. The attack was made in the night, and the 
insurgent bands drove the small Spanish force into a 
church where it fortified itself and asked for help from 
Havana. The attack was a surprise and resulted in 
great confusion. Some of the Spanish volunteers in 
the darkness engaged one another, being unable to dis- 
tinguish between friend and foe. A regiment was sent 
from Havana, but the insurgents retired after burning 
a great number of houses and seizing a large amount of 
arms and ammunition. Evidently the object of the at- 
tack was to obtain possession of the supplies, and also 
to distract Weyler’s attention from Pinar del Rio. Gen- 
eral Gomez is believed to have planned the attack,and 
it is said that his force is marching slowly toward Ha- 
vana. A society of thieves and robbers, it is said, has 
been formed in Cuba’s capital and its operations add 
greatly to the terror of the people. Reports from Spain 
indicate an increase ofthe uneasy feeling created 
by the failure to subdue Cuba and the revolt in the 
Philippines. The finances are still a source of great 
trouble, and the anxiety lest there should bea great 
reverse in Cuba is said to be very great. 


PLANs are already being made for the next Parlia- 
mentary session, and chief among them are the efforts 
of the Liberals to arrange their disorganized party. 
Without definite agreement the local Liberal associa- 
tions have been generally indorsing the leadership of 
Sir William Harcourt, and this fact has already 
served to assist consolidation. The General Com- 
mittee of the National Liberal Federation meets at Liv- 
erpoo) in a _ short time and it is expected that 
radical changes will be made in the management of the 
party. Just what these will be is not yet entirely ap- 
parent; but it is said that they will include the recogni- 
tion of more representative and democratic principles 
in the constitution of the Executive Committee. So far 
as the program is concerned, it is probable that it will in- 
clude Home Rule, Church Disestablishment, and Reform 
of the Upper House. General Kitchener has left for 
Egypt, prepared to organize the advance on Khartiim, 
for which extensive preparations, including an addi- 
tional river steamer, have been made. 





THE Court of Appeals at Alexandria has rendered a 
decision adverse to the payment by the Egyptian Com- 
missioners of the expense for the Sidan expedition. 
Promptly Lord Cromer, the British agent at Cairo, has 
informed the Government that England will pay the 
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500,000 pounds advanced by them, together with such 
other sums as are required for the purposes of the 
Dongola expedition. The conditions of the payment of 
interest and the actual advancement of the funds will 
be settled later. This decision was not expected in some 
quarters, altho thought probable in others. By a sin- 
gular mismanagement, when England insisted upon 
the regeneration of the Egyptian Government, the 
judicial system was left untouched, and as a result 
England has no representative on this Court of Ap. 
peals, which has been practically under the control of 
anti-English interests. It is not, however. to be 
imagined that in this particular case England has come 
out second best; in fact, she has won a victory now just 
as she did in regard to the first occupation. The 
English journals are already pointing it out, and 
the French journals are beginning to recognize it and 
blame themselves for their own stupidity. It is only 
natural that if England pays all the expenses of the 
Sidan expedition she should keep the control of it; 
whereas it would have been for the interests of France 
to have helped England in this matter, and thus obtain 
a certain control over Egyptian affairs. She has really 
thrown the whole thing into England’s hands, just as 
she did when she refused to join with England in the 
occupation at the time of the revolt of Arabi. Practi- 
cally, therefore, England comes out the victor in this, 
just as she did on that occasion; and it is considered 
probable that Russia’s course in refusing the French 
proposition for financial control of Turkey was guided 
by her realization that French finesse in such matters 
was not to be relied upon, but that in the long run the 
English management was sure to be more successful. 
In any case the result will be that England will push 
the expedition up the Nile, take Khartfim, and eventu-. 
ally make connections' with Uganda and South Africa. 
The way is open to her now as it has not been at any 
time in the past. 





GERMAN attention is still divided between the Han- 
burg strike and the trial of the five editors for libeling 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The strike grows more 
serious rather than less so, and it seems that there may 
be important political complications. English trades- 
union money, it is reported, is being freely sent to Ham- 
burg, altho there is as yet no sympathetic strike, and 
contributions are constantly arriving from the dockers 
in Danish, Swedish, and other ports, while the Social 
Democratic Association in Germany are making a party 
matter of raising funds for pressing the strike. Efforts 
have been made to secure arbitration, but these seem to 
have failed. The test question is not a matter of 
wages but a matter of the control by the employers of 
the management of their affairs. With regard to the 
editors there is increasing disgust on every hand at the 
revelations as to the relation between the Government 
and the so-called inspired press. Political scandal is 
lively on every hand, and it is said that there are more 
important disclosures to be made, especially with re- 
gard to the spies of the German Foreign Office. What 
the result will be it is impossible as yet to indicate; but 
there seems little doubt that all of these discussions are 
strengthening the hands of the opposition party and 
weakening the prestige and influence of the Emper- 
or. 


THE more the reports come with regard to the situa- 
tion in Turkey, the more serious it appears. A letter 
from President Gates, of Harpiit, describes one village 
in which he found no grain, and in some cases only a 
little bread; in all grass was the principal food. A few 
of the children said they had eaten a piece of bread as 
large as his hand, but most had eaten only grass; and 
while he sat upon the ground the children were all the 
time pulling up grass and eating it roots and all. AS 
he passed through one village the whole population 
came out to the road and stood weeping and crying, 
telling of their hunger. The National Armenian Relief 
Committee reports that in Erzriim province 50,000, per 
sons are being helped, altho thousands of applications 
have been rejected. In Malatia there are 7,500 utterly 
destitute persons in need of daily bread, among them 


between 2,500 and 3,000 orphans. In one village in the | 


Harpit fields there are forty orphans who wat 
der about like dogs, eating and sleeping where 
they can. A _ letter from the Rev. H. 0. 
Dwight, LL.D., of Constantinople, says that the 
European countries are apparently waking up to the 
need. Germany is preparing to open orphan asylums 
at Harpit, Urfa and Cesarea under the protection of 
the Germah Government and the care of the Kaisers- 
weith deaconesses; and Switzerland has relief commit- 
tees in several cities. The National Committee pro 
poses that, in view of the unwillingness of the Turkish 
Government to allow the removal of orphans, orpha®- 
age shelters be located at twenty distributing centers 
from which the relief work is directed. Money give® 
in connection with this shelter scheme is not to be used 
for the erection of buildings, but for the provision of 
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the immediate wants of orphans and destitute children. 
The extent to which this can be done is indicated by 
the fact that twelve dollars will provide the support of 
one orphan fora year. The relief of the children will 
in many cases mean thé relief of widows as well, as 
they can be often employed in the care of the children. 
Contributions for the orphanage funds should be dis- 
tinctly marked for them and sent to Brown Brothers & 
Co., Bankers, 59 Wall Street, New York City. 





THE London Daily News has come forward again 
with information of a planon the part of the Powers to 
assume control in Turkey. It announces that Russia 
is to hold the northwest corner of the Empire, formed 
by the Bosporus and the Black Sea, to about halfway 
down the Bosporus, which, together with the Darda- 
nelles, will become entirely free to the vessels of all 
nations. The forts of the Dardanelles are to be disman- 
tled and Constantinople and the straits be under the 
protection of Europe. This, of course, was promptly 
denied and characterized by English officials as an ab- 
surd fantasy, which they could not understand how a 
responsible paper should publish. This gives a good 
illustration of the way in which unfounded reports are 
spread anddo great harm. In fact the situation, so far 
as appears, is exactly what it was six months ago. 
Russia having refused the proposition from France for 
afinancial control stands absolutely firm in her deter- 
mination not tointerfere. There are indications, how- 
ever, that she is realizing that the dangerous situation 
of Asia Minor is affecting herself. The Armenians are 
escaping as fast as possible across the border into the 
Caucasus and are crowding the cities, such as Erivan 
and Tiflis. They must be cared for, and already the 
Russian papers are calling attention to the inconven- 
ience of such an influx. It may be that this will accom- 
plish something where every other consideration has 
hitherto failed. 





For a number of years one of the questions at issue 
between the Governments of Europe and America and 
and China has been that of the right of foreigners to 
import machinery into treaty ports for manufactures. 
This the Chinese Government has refused, maintaining 
that Chinese alone had the right to engage in that busi- 
ness. At the close of the war with Japan, while the 
treaty of Shimonoseki was being considered, the Japan- 
ese secured the insertion of a clause which secured to 
Japanese residing in China the right to manufacture on 
the same footing as Chinese subjects. Under the 
‘‘most favored nation clause” in the treaties this privi- 
lege was practically extended to every foreigner, and it 
was expected that German and English manufacturers 
would enter the Empire in considerable numbers. It 
is, however, announced by Minister Denby from Peking 
that the Japanese Government has officially and formally 
renounced that clause, and thus the old condition of 
things is restored. It seems tobe understood that the 
concession was found to amount to comparatively little, 
and was yielded by the Japanese Government as an act 
of curtesy and to assist so far as possible in removing 
cause for friction. 





ACCORDING to dispatches to Berlin from the com- 
mander of the German cruiser at Manila, the situation 
in the Philippines is extremely critical. The action of 
the Spanish authorities and forces is confined to the de- 
fense of Cavite and Manila, and an attack by the rebels 
is daily expected. Most of the foreign residents in the 
vicinity of the cities are moving into them, and there is 
increasing apprehension of the victory of: the insur- 
gents. The position of Japan is also becoming more 
significant. A writer in the New York Sun states that 
last summer the Japanese Minister in Washington, now 
in Italy, affirmed that, in case of serious trouble in the 
Philippine Islands, such as could harm Japan’s inter- 
ests or be a danger to her commerce, Japan would 
be compelled to take action. Her position would then 
be somewhat similar to that of the United States in 
regard to Cuba; while never assuming an aggres- 
sive attitude nor trying to conquer the islands, she 
could not ignore a threatening revolt or remain indif- 
ferent to what might endanger her own standing in 
Asia. The significance of these words will be 
realized when it is remembered that they were 
spoken at a time when nothing was known here or 
in Europe about the possibility of an outbreak; and 
the query arises whether Japan herself was entirely 
ignorant of the preparations for revolt. The Spanish 
newspapers affirm that she knew all about it, and public 
opinion in Spain attributes the ability of the revolution- 
ists to oppose the Spanish troops to secret aid from that 
Empire. Further developments in this will be watched 
with great interest. Some light is thrown on the weak- 
ness of the Spanish position by a pamphlet upon the 
Philippine Islands, in which General Borrero shows 
how incorrect is the general impression in Spain in re- 
gard to the situation. Instead of six strongly fortified 
cities there are none—Manila being at the mercy of 
any fleet. For all defense the capital city has four mod- 
€rn cannon, 30 mortars and i230 old canon; at Cavite 
there are but five iron guns, ‘‘each worse than the 
other,” and no gunpowder supplies. The military 
warehouses are totally empty, 
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WE would not perhaps be justified in getting together 
a circle of musical critics, and other musical people, to 
sit on the ground and tell sad stories of the deaths of 
kings. Buta good deal of tristfulness has been in the 
air during the fortnight. The sudden death of Mr. 
William Steinway shocked and distressed the entire 
musical community with a sorrow and loss echoed from 
a distinguished representative of foreign friends and 
business acquaintances. From Parma has come the 
news of the death of Italo Campanini, for so many 
years in the very first rank of great tenors—Italian 
ones or any other—and so identified with a brilliant 
period of concert and opera in New York City and Amer- 
ica that his merits and triumphs are a long story in the 
recollection of all middle-aged opera-goers. The an- 
nouncement has been repeated that venerable Dr. 
Johannes Brahms is now so ill with a chronic disease, 
long afflicting his old age, as to be likely soon to leave 
a great vacancy in the thin ranks of Germany’s compos- 
ers that possess more than local importance or have 
anything to say worth a general hearing. At the same 
time, Mr. Max Alvary, a singer specially in favor in 
this country when in good vocal estate, has been re- 
ported suffering from a shockingly painful and incura- 
ble malady; and altho kindlier intelligence has modified 
such a melancholy rumor, there is not yet as much re- 
assurance as were desirable. Boston has been assist- 
ing—at least in the French use of the word—at the un- 
timely and distressful breaking-up of Colonel Maple- 
son’s large Imperial Opera Company, lately making in 
this city an honorable record for itself, at the Academy 
of Music. It has deserved a better fate. Nor have we 
enjoyed’ too much sunshine without our own doors. 
The grippe and faction have been disturbers of operatic 
harmony. People have read with grave eyes the an- 
nouncements that such an opera must be sung instead 
of another, and that such a singer ought to be substi- 
tuted for another. Even noisier than prisoners can be 
the secrets of their prison-house. 

The actual musical incidents of the city since our last 
overlooking of such are of the routine kind. In concert 
may be particularized the admirable performance by the 
Oratorio Society, of Verdi’s ‘‘ Manzoni Requiem.’’ It 
was heard by a smaller audience than was due. The 
religious spirit of this noble tribute to the composer's 
dead friend can be tiresomely disputed with good rea- 
son. Verdi's mass is of the stage not of the Church, in 
spite of certain episodes of an ecclesiastical dignity and 
an emotional reserve belonging to a composition in such 
a field. That it is beautiful from beginning to end no- 
body ought todeny. Its place intheconcert-hallcan be 
taken by no other.requiem, not even Mozart’s, or by that 

splendid monstrosity, of Berlioz—quite as undevout in 
musical spirit, and far less sensuously beautiful. The 
excellent quartet at that performance included Mme. 
Nordica, Miss Katherine Bloodgood, Mr. George 
Hamlin and Mr. David Bispham. Mr. Walter Damrosch 
conducted. The evening concert ended in a curious, 
cordial, noisy and long demonstration personal to Mme. 
Nordica (in fact, all these things to an embarrassing de- 
gree) asinger at present regarded by a considerable sec- 
tion of our musical public as the victim of operatic 
circumstances, not to say injustice. The Symphony 
Society has given its second set of concerts—last Friday 
and Saturday—with Berlioz’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliette’’ 
Symphony as the chief matter on the program; and Mr. 
Carl Halir as soloist in Spohr’s unctuous ‘‘ Gesungs- 
Scene’’ and a Rondo Cappriccioso by Saint-Siens. It is 
increasingly a delight to hear Mr. Halir. The aca- 
demic quality enters into his interpretations of academic 
music, just enough to give repose and to emphasize 
form and classical spirit in a work; not to make it dry 
bones. He has a pure tone (that rare virtue in virtuosi). 
He has a free and certain technic. He evinces a genu- 
ine mastership when at his best that refreshes the spirit 
in these days of ‘‘temperamental”’ sawing and scratching 
and squeaking and screeching. ‘‘I will lof this man! 
He gifs my pipes room for to speak,’’ exclaimed the old 
Saxon organist, retiring from his position in favor of 
Herschel, whose sincere and conservative style in the 
contest fora successor had won his heart. Mr. Halir 
gives his instrument ‘‘room” to speak. At the Metropol- 
itan the opera season has continued with ‘‘ The Master- 
singers,’ ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ ‘‘ Romeo and Juliette,’’ and 
‘* Alda.’”’ The second-named work, sung in German, 
presented—let us recognize the star-conditions of things 
—Mme. Eames in her best Wagnerian rdéle, Z/sa; and 

Mr. David Bispham as a Zelramund, of unusual and 

very high acceptability. It is of interest to add that 

Mr. Jean de Reské, certainly one of the greatest Lohen- 

grins of our time, introduced into the ‘‘ business”’ 

of the combat in Z/sa’s defense a detail often omitted 
and of much significance. This is a genuine and pretty 
hard blow from his sword on the casque or shoulder of 
the malignant 7¢/ramund; and so fells that traducer to the 
ground. Many excellent impersonators of the Swan 
Knight merely raise their swords, after a couple of 
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passages with the wicked Count, and down falls their 
enemy, powerless, unwounded! Mr. William Douglass 
Moffat not long ago drew attention, in a special article 
in one of our musical periodicals, to the absurdity of 
this common omission, not only in its avoidance of 
Wagner's directions, but as making Lohengrin specially 
liable to the coming charge of sorcery. Lohengrin 
should conquer Frederic by open and fair prowess, and 
by an obvious strength of arm—not a mere.gesture. Mr. 
Van Dyk, always a careful actor, strikes down his 7Ze/- 
ramund. So does Mr. Albert Alvarez. So does Mr. 
Max Alvary. Tichatschek’s ‘‘swashing blow’”’ once 
severely injured a fellow-artist. But errors of omis- 
sion are catching in operatic acting. Wagner is full 
enough of inconsistencies and absurdities as a drama- 
tist to merit all care in avoiding their perpetuation. 


Science. 


WHILE the young or larval Unios are modified in a 
striking way, the mature forms are strikingly adapted 
for different habitats, such as running or still water; 
and the change in theirsurroundings has brought about 
striking changes in the shell as well asin the animal. 
The soft parts vary greatly in the size of the foot; and 
in the family Mutelide, separated by Simpson from the 
Unionidae, the animal has twostout siphons, these being 
usually absent inthe other family, tho they do rarely 
occur ina single genus or species. It is now known 
that the hinge teeth in bivalves generally, ‘‘ were un- 
doubtedly developed inorder to lock the valves of such 
species as were subject to shock, and prevent them 
from being twisted out-of place.”” Simpson then gives 
some examples, alluding to the partial or total want of 
lateral teeth in the species of Margaritana. In these 
forms the teeth in question have become reduced or ob- 
solete, having been modified by conditions of the bot- 
tom, of water and food. Two species (M/. monodonta 
and hildrethiana) live in running water under stones, 
buried slightly in the mud, and U. hemdeli lives in the 
nearly stagnant bayous of Louisiana, sothat a strong, 
toothed hinge is not required to hold the valves in 
place. While the thick shells and hinge-teeth of the 
Unios were evidently developed in order to enable them 
tolive in currents, as they generally inhabit streams, 
the thin, toothless shell of Anodonta is caused by its 
living in still water; the species of this genus of mus- 
sels, living for the most part in ponds, lakes and canals. 
In Anodonta angulata the shell is quite solid, and is 
generally strongly inflated and sharply angled on the 
posteriorslope. Now, Hemphill found that it lives in 
hard, clayey gravel in the Snake River, burrowing so 
that only the solid, angled posterior end came toa level 
with the surface. ‘‘ This is, no doubt, a modification 
of the shell, in order to enable it to resist the shock of 
the currents, as specimens of the same species taken 

from still waters are thinner, more compressed and 
almost entirely destitute of the posterior angle.” in 
the Cristatarias of China and Japan the suppression of 
the teeth is probably due to their life in muddy places 
and still water, as they abound in the rice fields of those 
countries. In the rivers of China and Southeastern Asia 
certain peculiaritics of environment exist which won- 
derfully modify the teeth of bivalves and in others pro- 
duce curious distortions. 

is both axial and lateral. In this group, as in many 
others, we have cases of convergence, where a similar 
environment produces similar modifications in quite 
unrelated form. Thus the Chinese So/enaia has a very 
long shell anda greatly lengthened club-shaped foot, 
set, however, deeply, so does our American Unio de- 
hiscensand U.anodontoides, which also havea large foot. 





In the Arconaias the twisting 


....Under the name of Archelon ischyros, Mr. Geo. 
R. Wieland gives a general description of an enormous 
fossil turtle from the Upper Cretaceous of South 
Dakota, jn the American Journal of Science. Nearly 
all the bones of the animal were found in their 
natural positions, having a length of about ten 
feet, while the massive forearms had a spread of from 
sixteen to twenty feet. The creature is allied to the 
Protostega of Cope, from Western Kansas, which ex- 
ceeded this in size. It would appear not to have had a 
roof or carapace like that of living turtles; the ribs 
were not expanded sufficiently to form a close roof, tho 
curved partially by independent superficial dermal 
bones. The ribs were nine in number upon each side 
of the spine, occupying four-fifths of the space of the 
carapace as projections; altho there must have been 
a dermal covering over intercostal spaces. This caudal 
shield was broader than it was long. The nearest 
living analog is the Sphargis, or leather turtle of the 
Atlantic. 


...-Prof. J. M. Safford describes, in the American 
Geologist for October, a new occurrence of phosphate 
rock in central Tennessee, containirg from sixty to 
eighty per cent of calcium phosphate, and hence likely 
to prove of much economic importance. The rock has 
a spongy structure in layers or plates from one tc six 
inches in thickness, making up the principal portion of 
the bulb from three to eight feet thick. The age of the 
deposit is that of the Trenton, in the Lower Silurian. 
Several companies are already at work and doing a 
large business in the extraction and shipment of the 
phosphate. Such discoveries benefit the general public 
by decreasing the cost of artificial fertilizers. 
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The Ministry of Reconciliation. 


SoME who have read the editorial on Reconcilia- 
tion, afew weeks ago, are troubled somewhat over two 
or three of its statements. They do not see how it 
can bethat man alone requires to be reconciled. Does 
not God, too, require to be reconciled? It is he who 
is offended, who is sinned against; and surely some 
offering must be made to him before he can, con- 
sistently with his own character and laws, forgive 
the sinner. 

We did not deny that the atonement made by our 
Savior was an offering for sin. Just what it was on 
the Godward side we do not pretend to know. What 
it was on the manward side we do know, for the 
Scriptures tell us. Whether God could or could not 
have forgiven sin without it, is not a question which 
we assume to be wise about. Evidently the atone- 
ment was a sad necessity, and it was royally made. 

We have no difficulty in ascertaining what God’s 
attitude toward the fallen race has been from the 
first. It was not that of indifference. He did not 
desert the world and withdraw himself from man 
after nan sinned. He did not wait as the one ag- 
grieved until his mercy was sought. He cared very 
greatly what became of sinful man, and he himself 
laid the basis of reconciliation. This is the one great 
fact that commands our attention. If he hated sin 
and was angry because of it, he could not have been 
angry with the sinner; for are we not expressly told 
that ‘‘God so loved the world that he gave his only 


_ begotten Son’’? In other words, the divine love for 


the world was not the result of the gift, but the 
cause of it. It was his love that gave Jesus to die, 
and it is that same love that makes him anxious that 
we should be reconciled to him. There is no more 
question of his willingness, nay, his desire to pardon 
than of his power to pardon. 

The great fact that concerns us is that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself. This is 
the definite teaching of the New Testament in sever- 
al notable texts. Meyer says, in his comment on 
1 John 2: 2, that the ‘‘propitiation’’ which is de- 
scribed as being not only for the sins of believers but 
for the sins of th> whole world, ‘‘does not denote 
the reconciliation of God either with himself or with 
men . but the justification or reconciliation 
of the sinner with God; because it is never stated in 
the New Testament that God is reconciled, but 
rather that we are reconciled to God.”’ 

This is not the place for theological discussion. 
What we seek, now, is to get at the great practical 
thought that the ministry of the Spirit is the ministry 
of reconciliation, and that God is all graciousness 
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and mercy toward sinners, while they are either active 
or indifferent rebels against him. The question is, 


. Will we be reconciled to him? There are no obsta- 


cles or difficulties on God’s side; they are all of our 
making, and are all on our side. When Adam and 
Eve sinned against God, they were alienated in spirit 
from him; they no longer wished to meet him. The 
man hid himself; his desire was to get away from the 
Lord. He had set up another standard—a standard 
of his own; chosen a different line of conduct. He 
must somehow get back into accord with God. If 
the flute is out of harmony with the rest of the or- 
chestra, not following the score nor observing the 
time, the flats or sharps, the rests, or other signs, it 
must come into accord with the rules. The orches- 
tra is right, the flute is wrong. The flute must be 
reconciled, that is, brought back into harmony. It 
is out of harmony wit the orchestra; the orchestra 
is not out of harmony. 

Sin against God is enmity toward him, and by it 
we put ourselyes out of right relations to him. The 
ministry of reconciliation is established to restore us 
to right relations. The cry of the Spirit is, Come 
back. That was the cry of Christ himself; Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden. And 
so anxious is he to get men to be reconciled to God 
that he comes unto them, and in Revelation he is 
represented as saying: ‘‘ Behold I stand at the door 
and knock. If any man hear my voice and open the 
door I will come into him and sup with him, and he 
with me.”’ 

A desire to be reconciled to God is the condition of 
reconciliation. Is it notso? There are no harsh or 
difficult requirements. The will to be reconciled is 
the chief thing. How God pardons, we may not 
certainly know; the fact that he does pardon is indis- 
putable. Why he pardons is because of his love and 
of the Gift of his love. We only need to have the 
disposition; he the opportunity. 


The President’s Message. 


THE chief features of Mr. Cleveland’s last regular 
message are his statements concerning Turkey and 
Cuba and the Tariff and Currency questions. 

He deals with these important home concerns last. 
Nobody supposed he would recommend any Tariff 
legislation, and he does not; nor does he propose that 
additions should be made to the taxes raised by the 
internal revenue system. Asserting that the chief 
purpose of a Tariff law is to raise revenue and ad- 
mitting that under the first year of the Wilson Act, 
there was a deficit of a little over $25,000,000, he yet 
contends that the new Tariff carfmot, even from this 
point of view, he justly condemned. It has not had, 
he thinks, a fair test; and he points to the increase of 
income from it the past year, as indicating that it 
will soon produce sufficient revenue. Meantime, the 
monthly deficits can be met by the money in the 
Treasury which amounts to $128,000,000, besides the 
$100,000,000 gold reserve. But where did this sur- 
plus come from? From the issue of bonds, of course. 
It is borrowed money, and the fact that our revenues 
were less than our expenditures would have involved 
us in bankruptcy if we had not borrowed. Doubt- 
less, the people of the country will feel that while 
economy ought to be observed, as Mr. Cleveland 
urges, something will have to be done to increase 
our Government income. 

It seems to be quite certain, now, that the Tariff 
will not be disturbed at this session. The time is too 
limited to allow of a careful revision before the fourth 
of March, and there is not only a question as to the 
possibility of passing the Dingley bill, but a question 
as to whether it would be the best thing todo. The 
drift of sentiment among those who will shape the 
policy of the incoming Administration and Congress 
is in favor of an extra session, to be called for the 
middle of March. Meantime something can be done 
in preparation of a revised bill. It is obvious that at 
the present session neither the Tariff nor the Currency 
question can be adequately dealt with. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s renewed recommendation that the greenbacks 
be retired is one that will require more discussion than 
can be given to it now. 

The President’s review of the Turkish troubles 
lacks neither in expressions of sympathy for the suf- 
fering Christians nor of hope that everything will 
come all right by and by. He thinks our Govern- 
ment and our Minister at Constantinople have done 
all that could be done for the protection of our mis- 
sionary citizens and their property, tho he admits 
that our demands for indemnity for property de- 
stroyed, in which destruction Turkish soldiers were 
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concerned, have not yet been admitted as valid by 
the Porte. We must not, the President thinks, make 
any attempt to ‘‘force a hostile presence’’ at Con- 
stantinople, either for protection or prevention. It 
would anger Turkey and interfere with the plans of 
the Powers. We very much covet the faith that the 
Powers will do anything to force the Turk to behave 
himself. 

The Cuban question is discussed by the President 
with great clearness and force. He considers the 
various measures which have been proposed for the 
ending of a conflict which he seems to regard as 
useless, and gives good, strong reasons for not rec- 
ognizing either the belligerency or the independence of 
the Cubans; for not attempting either to purchase 
the island, or intervening with force to end the 
war. What he does favor is an attempt to secure a 
genuine autonomy for the Cubans. This has already 
been proposed by our Government to the Govern- 
ment of Spain. No response has yet been received. 
Suppose Spain refuses to entertain the proposition ? 
Must the war go on forever? The President has not 
left this possibility out of account. It must not be 
assumed, he says, that the United States will indefi- 
nitely maintain its ‘‘expectant attitude.’’ Cuba will 
soon be so far destroyed that it will be worthless. A 
limit must come to our ‘‘ patient waiting”; and then, 
failing any suitable action by Spain, we must take 
such measures as seem best fitted to attain the end in 
view. Nointerference by other Powers can be toler- 
ated. 

The President does not think it would be quite fair 
toask the Cubans to lay down their arms as a condi- 
tion precedent to the granting of autonomy. Spain 
should, he thinks, recognize the fact that the Cubans 
have the power to prolong the contest indefinitely, 
and that the continuance of the war means the utter 
ruin of the islands. To satisfy the Cubans, who are 
naturally suspicious of Spanish reform measures, our 
Government has informed the Spanish Government 
that if a satisfactory measure of home rule is offered 
and accepted by the Cubans, the United States will, 
in a way not objectionable to Spain, undertake to 
find a way of furnishing a guaranty of its execution to 
the Cubans. Just how this can be done is not very 
clear, and the President does not explain. 

We believe the proposition made to Spain 
is a wise one. Whether it will lead to the re- 
sult so much to be desired, is a serious question. But 
it is plainly our duty to attempt to bring about a 
settlement which would in no way derogate from the 
honor and dignity of Spain, and which would end a 
barbarous and destructive war. 

Mr. Cleveland’s Message is admirable in tone, 
clear in statement, comprehensive and strong. What 
he says about trusts and monopolies indicates well 
enough, perhaps, the objections to abuses which 
these organizations are liable to, but unfortunately 
he suggests no particular remedy. The present law is 
ineffective, as everybody knows; but Mr. Cleveland 
seems to be in doubt whether much can be done to 
improve it, unless the States co-operate. 


Books and Their Illustration. 


WE publish to-day fuller accounts than we have 
ever given before of the illustrated, holiday, juvenile 
and generally artistic literature of the season. 

Its volume is very great, the quality very uneven, 
and, as the amount is almost as important in estimat- 
ing it as the quality, we have done our best to make 
a fairly adequate impression of it in this respect. 

There are honorable exceptions, but as a whole the 
juvenile and literary production of the season does 
not strike us as up to the standard of previous years. 
The tendency to carry*illustration into everything 
has hurt it. Illustration, like everything else in this 
world, must be justified by some good razson d’étre. 
It must illustrate something, be connected with some- 
thing worth illustrating and then stick to its text; or, 
however well done technically, it is an impertinence. 
Worst of all are the books in which it is relied on to 
raise a poor thing to the rank of a good one, to 
find buyers for dull trash, and to flatter a man with 
the loose impression of having read a book when he 
has only been looking over a lot of pictures. 

In schoolbooks above ' the elementary grades there 
is a distinct peril in copious and indiscriminate illus- 
tration. It promotes in the child's mind the perni- 
cious habit of wandering from the main theme, and, 
worse than this, it is fatal to definite habits of think- 
ing. The untutored mind thinks and sees things in 
pictures. The trained and educated mind thinks and 
observes in detail. The ability to get ideas of things 
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{rom words, and by means of words alone, is one of 
the most important and useful attainments of the edu- 
cated mind. 

Illustration has its use in literature, even in the 
plain literature of history and useful knowledge. 
Mrs. Green’s illustrated edition of her husband's 
‘History of England,’’ or Mr. John Fiske’s illus- 
trated edition of his ‘‘ History of the Revolutionary 
War,” are examples. 

In examining much of the holiday literature the 
doubt will arise whether the publishers do not believe 
that the American people are relapsing into primitive 
conditions where they can get their ideas better from 
pictures than from words. Certainly some of the 
daily journals do look as if they were produced by 
Indian aborigines, for Indian aboriginal readers of 
Indian aboriginal bulletins composed in the aboriginal 
picture-method. 

In the legitimate and difficult line of literary art- 
illustration the production of the season has been 
nothing more than respectable.’ Excepting Dr. 
Bushnell’s ‘‘ Oriental Ceramic Art,’’ of which the 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. have shown only the advance 
sheets at the Grolier Club exhibition, and which can- 
not be said to be published yet, we have seen no 
original work this year to hold its own with Mr. 
Abbey’s edition of the ‘‘ Comedies of Shakespeare.’’ 

We hope we are not mistaken in the belief that a 
quiet reaction against the picture abuse may be traced 
in a number of noble books ‘made solely for readers 
who know and delight in good books. There have 
been enough of them to remind us that the manufac- 
ture of a perfect book is still a living and a rewarding 
art, and that there are fine points in the art which the 
opulent illustration of the great magazines has tended 
to obscure. 

We have a national pride in the great American 
magazines, their wealthy collection of matter, their 
munificent enterprise, and boundless _ illustration. 
Their merits are so great and sogenerally appreciated 
as to leave us free to raise the question whether they 
are not rushing on into an over-illustration which out- 
weighs the literary workmanship, weakens their in- 
tellectual impression, and sacrifices the reader to the 
pictures. 

Mr. De Vinne points out in our columns to-day 
some respects in which the picture-printing fad has 

- toldagainst the art of the types and sacrificed read- 
ers’ eyes to the conditions for producing a good pic- 
ture. Mr. De Vinne speaks on this subject with au- 
thority. He will find many to agree with him. The 
Scribner edition of Barrie’s works, Dodd & Mead’s 
Book of Christmas Verse, the memorial volume of 
Robert Beverly Hale, the great edition of Vasari’s 
Lives of the Painters which has just appeared, with 
enough others to make a longer list than we can 
print, justify us in believing the noble art of book-mak- 
ing is still alive and will vindicate itself against the 
fad for illustration. Certainly the number of books 
of this class now coming fresh from the press, in 
which illustration takes its proper place and holds 
no longer the uncertain ground of ‘‘ something be- 
tween a hindrance and a help,” is great enough and 
firm enough to show that the world has not yet for- 
gotten that the fine art of book-making is still the fine 
art of the types and the pen. 


Ian Maclaren. 


Ir was Ian Maclaren who landed in New York only 
a few weeks ago. It is Dr. John Watson whose ser- 
mon to college men we give in another part of THE 
INDEPENDENT. It is not that we have lost the author 
but that we have gained the man. We enjoy ‘‘ The 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” ‘Kate 
Carnegie,” all the more for having come in personal 
relations with the writer of ‘‘The Mind of the Mas- 
ter,” the preacher who has shown by practical life 
that he understands the elements of success in the 
pulpit, and the man who appreciates the value of 
social intercourse. Hereafter each character will have 
an element of strength as well as of beauty, and the 
broad-shouldered frame, sympathetic voice and 
kindly eyes will mingle with the pictures we have al- 
ready formed of Dr. Maclure, Jamie Soutar and the 
Rabbi. 

It is not our purpose here to attempt any analysis 
of Dr. Watson’s characteristics, explain why it is 
that he has received a welcome such as has seldom 
been given to a preacher from the ‘‘ Mother Coun- 
try.”” And yet we cannot avoid the expression of one 
thought suggested by the sermon last Sunday. It is 
that a large part of his power is due to the peculiar 
combination of imagination and common sense. 
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There is a very wide feeling that these two qualities 
are somehow incompatible, if not antagonistic. 

Dr. Watson has shown that they are in truth com- 
plementary. The imagination of the Italian picture 
of the crucifixion is truer to the thought and spirit of 
that event than the realistic picture, altho the latter 
was more nearly in accord with historic fact. We 
need this at the present time, when there is so much 
talk about ‘‘hard facts,’’ ‘‘ looking at things as they 
are,’’ ‘‘the reign of common sense,” etc. The man 
who has drawn men and women to himself more than 
any other, whether in this city, in Chicago, or in 
Boston, who has delighted those of every class, has 
done it by showing his appreciation of the spiritual in 
humanity, and thus has been recognized by all as him- 
self intensely human. 

There is another thing very noticeable. Never ob- 
trusively, always thoroughly, Dr. Watson is above all 
things else a preacher. His stories, with their fun 
and their pathos, their vivid description and quaint 
language, have the same characteristics as his ser- 
mons and lectures. He is filled with the thought of 
helping men and women, in the strife that is upon 
them. Sometimes he lures them with ideals, some- 
times he prods them with humor, always he helps 
them. Noone canrise from reading him without a 
desire for purer, more successful life; and we believe 
that his readings all over the land will be found to 
bear fruit in higher purposes, more kindly judgment, 
more patient achievement. We are glad he has been 
with us. We almost wish he were here to stay; yet 
we remember our commandments and only beg him 
when he goes back to Liverpool, to believe that he has 
forged a new link in the chain that binds America to 
England. 

The Popular Unrest. 

WE do not propose now, with hasty dogmatism, to 
instruct the world as to what are the causes of that 
popular unrest which we are told exists. There is 
always unrest in such hard times as we have had; and 
perhaps the hard times have had their cause in 
methods and conditions that can be changed. We 
are expecting more prosperity, but that does not ab- 
solve us from the duty of correcting the evils which 
may have caused financial depression and produced 
suffering and complaint. The campaign of Mr. 
Bryan and his followers was devoted to denouncing 
one or two great ‘‘crimes,’’ as the ‘‘crime of 1873,”’ 
and the disease in the body politic was to be cured by 
the quack nostrum of free coinage of silver at sixteen 
to one. The people passed their judgment on the 
quack medicine and refused to take it; they did not 
deny that there might be evils that should be cor- 
rected. 

If the farmers or the artisans of the country suffer 
wrongs of legislation, by the over-protection of wealth 
or the under-protection of labor, then we need to 
know it. Disraeli, when he came into power, used 
to introduce a program of legislation which should 
‘dish the Whigs.’’ The incoming administration 
may well consider the practical wisdom of such a pol- 
icy, and ask if no legislation is required to give their 
full rights to those who cannot command the facili- 
ties of wealth. We want no free silver, but do we 
want nothing at all ? 

On this new subject we need fresh light from the 
best students of political economy. We do not want 
it from the author of ‘‘ Coin’s Financial School,” nor 
from Mr. Bryan nor Mr. Bland, neither do we want it 
from the fanatics of one idea, like Henry George or 
Mr. Most. We have therefore asked a number of 
students of sociology and political eccnomy, men rep- 
resenting different schools of thought, to give us the 
fruit of their most careful studies of the subject. We 
have asked them to tell our readers whether the work- 
ing classes have real grievances, and if so what they 
are. These articles will not be published in a sympo- 
sium but from week to week. The first of them is by 
Prof. John Bascom, and appears in thisissue. Itisa 
strong and lucid statement, which deserves careful 
consideration; and we shall later discuss editorially 
the points made by him and other writers. 

Professor Bascom, as might be expected, has no 
difficulty in finding wrongs to be righted. He finds 
law the servant of wealth and the oppressor of labor; 
railroads secretly or openly oppressing forms of busi- 
ness for their own ends; the Interstate Commerce 
Commission hampered in its beneficent work; the 
courts quicker to protect the rights of property than 
the rights of men; the income tax defeated by our 
highest coust; extreme individualism and a false lib- 
erty making for the strong against the weak; and 
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laws administered in an antiquated spirit and an an- 
tiquated way, so that poverty waits long for their aid. 
If these charges are true, then we need to make haste 
to correct the evil, or some other election will over- 
turn the foundations instead of mending the structure. 
People and Congress can do no better work than to 
study-~whether there is real cause for those complaints 
which large sections of the country in the West and 
South, and some millions of citizens, have made. 





Clara Barton’s Report. 


THE story of the events which resulted in the starting 
of Miss Barton with a corps of Red Cross assistants 
to Constantinople last February, and of what they, 
in conjunction with the missionaries and other help- 
ers, have accomplished, has been given in the col- 
umns of THE INDEPENDENT throughout the. past year. 
It need not be repeated now. The report, however, 
now completed, including a general report by Miss 
Barton and supplementary papers by George H. Pull- 
man, Drs. J. B. Hubbell, H. Hintlian and Ira Harris, 
and Edward M. Wistar and Charles K. Wood, gives 
a bird’s-eye view of the need, what was done to 
meet the need, and what must be done to avert even 
greater suffering in the winter to come, such as every 
one ought to see. It recounts the perplexities con- 
nected with any commencement of the work at all; 
the hostility of the Turkish Government, only over- 
come by patient, quiet, skilful management, for which 
all who shared in it deserve great credit; the difficul- 
ties of distribution, occasioned by the distances of 
travel, the lack of means of transportation and com- 
munication. There were also misrepresentations, 
such as the report that Miss Barton had joined hands 
with the Turkish Commission and was to use their 
list of destitute Armenians and similar rumors, It 
was not long, however, before these mistakes were 
corrected, and by about the first of May the work was 
fairly inaugurated. 

Miss Barton remained in Constantinople exercising 
a general superintendence; but four expeditions were 
sent under the care of her assistants, and in Aintab, 
Marash, Diarbekir, Harpft and the whole of Central 
Asia Minor a work was accomplished of which it is 
impossible for us to give even a summary. The spe- 
cial plan of relief adopted by the Red Cross agents 
was to assist the people, as far as possible, in estab- 
lishing themselves. Hence they gave seed, and as- 
sisted in the rebuilding of houses and the furnishing 
of means for agriculture. The medical work, also, 
under the care of Dr. Ira Harris, of Beirfit, in the 
region of Marash, was of the very highest value. 
There is a sad fascination in the detailed statements 
of the work. but more important still is the testimony 
to the terrible need. Not only in Miss Barton’s 
summary but in the expedition reports the suffering 
stands out with a vividness that is almost appalling; 
and we are prepared to accept her verdict that ‘‘ from 
100,000 tO 200,000 persons are absolutely destitute 
of shelter, raiment, fire, food, medicine, the comforts 
that tend to make human life preservable, or any 
means of obtaining them save through the charitable 
beneficence of the world,” and that ‘‘ without such 
outside support at least 50,000 of these persons will 
have to die of starvation or perish through accumu- 
lated hardships before the first of May, 1897.”’ 

Miss Barton has given a long life to the best of 
service for the suffering, and we rejoice with her that 
this movement under her lead has been in its re- 
sults one of the most blessed that she has ever been 
privileged to be associated with. From every hand 
come the words of cordial recognition of the per- 
sonal interest of herself and her associates, of the 
valuable aid rendered and the devotion manifested by 
them all. We wish that all could read the story of 
this report and realize, as they cannot otherwise do, 
what it has meant, not merely of relief but of salva- 
tion of life to hundreds of thousands of people in the 
mountains and plains of Turkey. In doing this they 
should remember, however, what has been already 
said of the need. Now that Miss Barton has done 
so much to open the doors there should be no lack 
of help. Those now on the field are carrying on 
what is, if possible, an even more difficult task than 
that which faced Miss Barton nearly a year ago. They 
need, and should have, the fullest support of all who 
have so loyally supported her. Her tribute to them 
will be grateful to those who know their work, and 
should bind to their support every lover of humanity. 

....Now that Venezuela accepts the treaty of arbitra- 
tion with Great Britain, a vexed question is removed 
from the arena of possible strife, 
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Tue‘Secretary of War, according to report, has re- 
voked the license he gave for the erection of a Catholic 
church on the Government grounds at West Point. The 
reason he gives for so doing, is that the plans for the 
structure were too elaborate and costly to be the sub- 
ject of a license, which is always regarded as of a 
temporary nature. Weare very glad that the license 
has been revoked, not because it was asked for by Ro- 
man Catholics, but because it was a grave departure 
from a right principle. If such privileges could be 
granted to one denomination they could not consistent- 
ly be withheld from other denominations. It is singu- 
lar, after an experience of over a hundred years under 
our Constitution, that such violations of its spirit should 
be proposed. The Catholic journals which insist that 
the opposition was due to bigotry are very greatly mis- 
taken. Not one of those opposed to the granting of the 
license would favor for one moment the withholding 
from the Catholics of any privilege of any kind claimed 
for any other denomination. What the Catholics 
asked was a special privilege for a particular denomi- 
nation. We trust that it will not be necessary tocall at- 
tention in the future to similar incidents. 


Now that Cardinal Satolli—for he is cardinal now— 
has indignantly denied the stories that he has attacked 
American bishops, and a higher ecclesiastical authority 
at Rome has declared that there is no truth whatever 
in the report that they were to be disciplined for their 
sins, it would be interesting if we could be told who are 
‘Father A.’’ and the ‘‘ Miss E.’’ at Rome, or the other 
scandal-mongers who have been concocting these 
stories apparently for the purpose of injuring Arch- 
bishop Ireland and Bishop Keane. They must belong 
to that German party which these two ecclesiastics 
found working through an agent in Rome some eight 
years ago, and which they attacked with just acerbity 
in an address to the Holy See, printed, but not pub- 
lished at the time, in a remarkable pamphlet of very lim- 


ited private circulation. Bishop Keane is to be made a 


o ° . 
titular archbishop, without see, and to be attached to 


the Propaganda at Rome. Whether he will have large 
influence there in American matters, or whether he will 
be controlled and practically shelved, it is not easy now 
tosay. Zhe Colorado Catholic begs Archbishops Corrigan 
and Ireland, by name, to put a stop to ‘“this everlasting 
talk which is surely endangering the Church in Amer- 
ica.’’ Our own notion is that the conservative German 
policy is endangering the Church and driving off mem- 
bers more than anything else. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER is a man whose words will bear 
a good deal of weighing before one can be sure that he 
has exhausted his meaning. We would not venture to 
hold him responsible for all that a first glance at his last 
and concluding volume seems to imply as to his final 
relations with theism. We hope that these last words 
will prove as reassuring as they seem. His re- 
mark that ‘‘ The power that manifests itself in con- 
ciousness is but a differently conditioned form of the 
power which manifests itself beyond consciousness,” 
sounds like the tumbling over of the whole basis of the 
agnostic philosophy. What it means when rendered out 
of the dry technicalities of Mr. Spencer’s phraseology 
is that self-conscious personality in man implies self-con- 
scious personality in the power above man. In what 
man is he sees the reflection of what the power that 
This may not be the- 
If not the 
whole it is the greater half. It is nothing less than a 
jump away from agnostic negatives to some solid 
ground of hopeful belief and confidence. Its effect on 
Mr. Spencer is very striking. It brings him into better 
and more sympathetic relations with the organized re- 
ligious life of Christendom and with religion. He is 
not as much afraid of anthropomorphism as he once 
was. He doesnot believe that faith in the Eternal can 
be eliminated from the human mind nor a humanitarian 
cult made to take the place of the worship of God. 
Whether, afterall, he has disengaged himself wholly 
from a pantheistic view of Nature, we will not under- 
take to say. If the personal consciousness of man as 
existing in the individual is to be accepted as the trust- 
worthy indication of what the power is that lies be- 
yond consciousness and above it, theism and not pan- 
theism would seemto be Mr. Spencer’s goal. 


rules the universe is. 


RETALIATION has a vindictive sound, but the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation applying the principle to Germany 
in a commercial sense, seems to be quite justifiable. 
Germany has discriminated against the United States in 
several ways. Itshutout our cattle and meat products, 
until a reciprocity treaty was negotiated by the persist- 
ent endeavors of Minister Phelps, by which treaty, 
under an inspection act passed by Congress, we got ac- 
cess tothe German market with our cattle, Germany re- 
ceiving, in return, the advantage of free entry to the 
United States for its beet sugar. The Wilson Act puta 


summary end to these reciprocal arrangements, to the 
loss of both countries. Thediscussion of last year over 
the excluston of American life insurance companies 
from Prussia may be also recalled as tending to show 
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Germany’s attitude. No doubt Germany was greatly 
provoked at our undiplomatic haste in ending the reci- 
procity agreement; but whether the imposition of ton- 
nage tax on American vessels is due to that feeling, we 
cannot say. Atany rate Germany lays a discriminat- 
ing tax on our vessels, or allows her Maritime States to 
do so,and the President has, in consequence, revoked 
the proclamation of 1888, which suspended the tonnage 
tax we levied on German vessels, and now directs the 
tax, which is at the rate of six cents a ton, to be col- 
lected after the first of next month. Germany violated 
the agreement and left usno choice. We must, in defer- 
ence to our own interests, treat the agreement as void. 
It was sought by Germany in 1886 and after some hesi- 
tation granted by us. The advantages belonging to 
us having been taken away, we withhold those which 
we had agreed to give in return. 


SENATORS are to be elected this winter in Pennsylva- 
nia and New York in succession to Senator Cameron 
and Senator Hill. The campaign of candidates is al- 
ready well under way. The situation in Pennsylvania 
indicates that Senator Quay desires to dictate the choice 
of acolleague, and that his choice will fall on State 
Senator Penrose, of Philadelphia. Governor Hastings, 
who is a man of large ability, and who had a great de- 
sire to go to the Senate at Washington, has thus been 
set aside, and we are told that he submits with good 
grace to the decision of the State boss. Ex-Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker, who aspires to the post, must 
win, if he wins at all, against the active opposition of 
Senator Quay. It is not simply an indication of the 
great power of one man in Pennsylvania politics, 
but of the slavish submission of the people of 
the State. The theory has been that the Leg- 
islature selects the Senators for the people as 
representing the people; but it would appear 
that in Pennsylvania the Legislature selects for 
one man and not for the people. In New York al- 
most exactly the same condition obtains. Some excel- 
lent men have been proposed to succeed Senator Hill; 
for example, Mr. Joseph H. Choate and Gen. Benjamin 
F. Tracy. But everybody knows that the Legislature 
will not make its choice onthe merits of the candidates, 
but will do what Mr. Thomas C. Platt thinks it wise to 
do. Everybody admits that if he wants to be Senator 
himself his chances are more than ten tc one against 
those of allother persons; and yet everybody knowsthat 
either Mr. Choate or General Tracy is in every way far 
better fitted forthe exalted positionthan Mr. Platt. Who 
doubts that if the Republicans of New York State could 
express their unbiased judgment on the merits of the 
candidates they would, by overwhelming vote, take such 
a man as Mr. Choate or General Tracy ? But the mem- 
bers of the Legislature recognize Mr. Platt’s will as su- 
preme, and if he is minded to go to the United States 
Senate, no doubt he will be sent. This-is what bossism 
leads to. 


...In Mr. Cooke's article on ‘‘ The Two Thoreaus”’ 
the ‘‘ Admirer’’ speaks of Thoreau’s boldness in ven- 
turing to address an audience on the day when John 
Brown was hanged: 

‘* Mr. Sanborn thought it a bad thing to do, that the time 
was dangerous, and it would be better to wait until there 
was a better feeling among the people ”’; 
and again Mr. Cooke says: 

“It was a bold, strong argument: he made, but in a time 

of fear and doubt.” 
It was not a remarkable thing in New England at that 
time, nor did it require phenomenal courage to ex- 
press sympathy for John Brown publicly. The pres- 
ent writer, then at school in a conservative village, 
remembers distinctly that on the Sunday following 
John Brown’s execution the clergyman of the village 
church in both prayer and sermon made mention of the 
event, and spoke in warmest terms of the old hero, and 
no special comment was provoked by his action. It was 
then generally understood that the better part of New 
England’s clergy were opposed to slavery and in sym- 
pathy with John Brown’s principles. 


....-The Hon. T. R. Jernigan, United States 'Consul 
General at Shanghai, China, writing in the Christian 
Observer, of Louisville, Ky., in regard to missionaries 
and missionary work, says: 

‘‘My experience as a United States official in Japan and 
China covers a period of six years, and during that period 
no case has come before me tor. advice or settlement, in- 
volving directly or indirectly the interest of the Christian 
churches when it has ever been made to appear that the 
missionaries were not influenced in their conduct by the 
highest principles of right and humanity. 

‘‘ There ought to be no patience with the sentiment that 
goes out to the great outer world, ‘vhich is separated by 
the seas from this ancient Empire, depreciating mission- 
aries and missionary work. It is a sentiment that does not 
commend those who indulge in it, and cannot be supported 
by evidence that would be admissible in any court of jus- 
tice.”’ 

The same may truthfully be said of those in Turkey, 
notwithstanding the efforts in some quarters to dis- 
credit them. 


..-.A correspondent of Zhe Guardian (Church of 
England), writing abcut the misapprehensions existing 
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among Roman Catholics in regard to the Church of 
England, says; 

‘‘To really understand the tendencies that exist within a 

religious body, to which we do not ourselves belong, we 
must be, to some extent, in sympathetic relationship with 
it, otherwise we are sure to overlook or misunderstand a 
thousand indications, and so to fall into mistakes as to 
what things that are going on really mean.” 
This has a very wide application and will be of service 
not only to Roman Catholics in their view of Protestant 
Churches, but to Protestants in their interpretation of 
the Roman Catholic. Even Protestants might with ad- 
vantage apply it'to theircontroversies with one another. 
A very large part of the recriminations between differ- 
ent branches of the one great Church of Christ arise from 
forgetfulness of this very simple yet universal truth. 


....Bishop Bonacum, of Lincoln, Neb., has been the 
most pestilent and troublesome bishop in the Roman 
Catholic Church since another bishop was relieved on 
the evidence, or the pretext, that he was insane. He 
has suspended the priests who offended him, and sent 
them to Canada to do penance for contumacy, and has 
been the occasion for suits ecclesiastical and civil which 
have been a scandal tothe Church. When appeal was 
made to Delegate Satolli, the bishop deceived him and 
got the better of his priests. We report elsewhere the 
decision of a superior ecclesiastical court reversing his 
action, exonerating the priests, and compelling him to 
pay them damages. Before the coming of the Apostolic 
Delegation such a finding would have been ah impossi- 
bility. With the protection of law the danger of cring- 
ing servility of priests to bishops will pass away, and 
manliness will cease to be as dangerous as it has been 
under some bishops. 


....in stating last week that the number of homicides 
in 1880 was 3,724, we relied on a letter from the Census 
Office. An examination of the Census Report for 1880, 
since received, shows that there were three grades of 
homicide—murder, manslaughter and involuntary man- 
slaughter. The figures, 3,724, represent only the mur- 
ders. The other two classes should have been included 
in order to form the proper basis for comparison with 
the returns for 1890. That would make the number of 
homicides in 1880 4,608, a difference of 884. This does 
not affect the argument that the Chicago 7ribune’s table 
is untrustworthy, except that it rather strengthens it. 
But it does make the increase from 1880 to 1890 
much smaller than it appeared to be. It was from 
4,608 to 7,351, or about 60 per cent.; not from 3,724 to 
7,351, or 99 per cent. The actual increase is bad 
enough. 

....We wish Dr. J. L. M. Curry’s explanation of his 
remarks at Shaw University about hanging out the Na- 
tional flag over the North Carolina schools, could have 
been a little more satisfactory. He did not want the 
American flag displayed over them without the State 
flag also. The Nation, he said, had never given a cent 
to the public schools, but their funds had all come from 
the State. He was speaking to colored students. We 
imagine that they would never have had any public 
schools if the Nation had not given them their freedom; 
and that cost a great deal of money. Hereabout we 
seldom see a State flag, and few people would know it 
if they saw it. ‘But everybody knows the National flag; 
and children need to be taught loyalty to that first, ant 
to the State afterward. Dr. Curry simply made a mis- 
take. 


....One of our esteemed Lutheran contemporaries 
laments the lack of reverence in Mr. Moody’s discourses 
as indicated by the laughter and applause which they 
are reported to excite. Everybody who has heard the 
great evangelist will bear witness to the fact of his 
great earnestness. That is always his chief char- 
acteristic. He does not try to create laughter or ap- 
plause. Itis his sharp, telling way of putting things 
that calls out expressions of approval. He has no tri- 
fling air about him, and if a vein of humor shows itself 
now and then, it is perfectly natural and always seems 
in place. 


....We are not interested in the elaborate attempts of 
some of our Catholic contemporaries to get at the rea- 
sons for the decline of Bible reading among Protestants. 
The first thing in order is to show that there is a de- 
cline. Itisafactthat there are more Biblesincirculation, 
more lesson helps and explanations of Scripture, more 
children and youth pursuing its systematic study in 
Sunday-school, more persons in Bible-classes, more use 
of Bible passages in weekly meetings of young people. 
If it is read less in personal devotions we should like to- 
see the fact demonstrated. 


...It is well to use all hortatory methods of securing 
attendance to religious duties; but we doubt the pro- 
priety of the rule which denies burial in consecrated 
ground to any one who has failed to go toconfession at 
Easter. Theother day a railroad engineer was killed 
instantly in the performance of his duty. He had not 
been to confession for several years, and died too sud- 
denly to make confession. The priest refused to allow 
him to be interred in the Catholic burial ground, and the 
Engineers’ Association will bury him elsewhere, we 
fear, to the damage of the reputation of the Church. 


....An Episcopal contemporary in speaking of the 
late Archbishop Benson’s resemblance to John Wesley 
finds in his face ‘‘an intellectual illumination and vigor 
which poor Wesley very much lacked.’”’ ‘Poor Wes- 
ley,” indeed! The same things were said of Paul. It 
would be a waste of words to defend either of them! 
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The American Congress of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies. 
BY C. E. W. DODDS, D.D. 


Tue Congress is an outgrowth of the great Parlia- 
ment of Relfgions at the World’s Fair in Chicago, in 
1893, and its third annual meeting was held in Indian- 
apolis November 17th-19th. The attendance was small 
for a body with so pretentious a name. It was stated 
as a matter for congratulation that thirty-two ministers 
had honored the occasion with their presence. The 
Congress was welcomed to the city in a felicitous ad- 
dress by the Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, pastor of the Plym- 
outh Congregational Church, in whose house of wor- 
ship the sessions were held. President Dr. H. W. 
Thomas, of Chicago, responded, taking the occasion to 
state the aim of the Congress, which he declared to be 
a purpose to unite allreligions in the recognition of ‘‘a 
universal belief,” tho no hint was given as to what 
that ‘‘ belief ’’ was to be. 

The opening sermon was delivered by P. S. Moxom, 
D.D., of Springfizld, Mass. It was an able and con- 
servative ‘‘messagetothe churchless.’’ I say conserv- 
ative; and it was, from the point of view of this Con- 
gress. He defined the churchless as those who have 
voluntarily dissociated themselves from the Churches, 
moved by various reasons, which he reviewed, declar- 
ing that many who left the Churches a decade or two 
ago because of their advanced views would find that 
the Churches of to-day have really progressed beyond 
them. He insisted that the heart of humanity demands 
the Churches as a necessity. Said he: ‘ 


‘“‘Creeds have broadened, and sympathies have broad- 
ened faster than creeds. Doctrinal tests of membership 
have been reduced and softened on every hand, and in 
many cases have entirely disappeared. There are very 
few serious men and women to-day who cannot find a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere in som2 Christian Church. It is well 
to look the truth squarely inthe face. Union is of immeas- 
urably greater power for human good than isolation. 
Wideness of intellect without largeness of heart is breadth 
without depth.”’ 


Following the sermon was an address by David 
Starr Jordan, LL.D, President of the Leland Stanford 
University, California. His subject was announced as 
‘‘ The Stability of Truth.’’ He deprecated the admis- 
sion rec2ntly made by Salisbury, Balfour and Haeckel 
that bzlief may rest on foundations unknown to knowl- 
edge. He insisted that ‘‘w2 are in the hands of the 
fates,’’ and that itis folly to ‘‘ pretend to believe what 
we do not know.’’ The sum of knowledge is the reve- 
lation of science, which is the only safe guide in the 
realm of conduct, moral or material. One seldom hears 
an address from which all idea of the supernatural is so 
thoroughly eliminated, and in which is stated so baldly 
the pretentious assumptions of materialism. 

The morning session of the second day of the Con- 
gress was devoted to business matters. Under the guise 
of ‘‘devotional exercises’ a Spiritualist woman from 
Chicago inflicted upon the audience a speech in which 
she argued that all we know of God is what we get from 
within our own hearts. She said Charles Bradlaugh 
once said to her, ‘‘I have had no spiritual experience 
in my life.” Her reply was, ‘‘If you had told me you 
were blind I would not have been so sorry for you.”’ 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, read the annual report 
of the Secretary, in which it was said that ‘‘there is 
everywhere a growing sense that something large 
and deep is taking place in the religious world: of 

to-day.’’ Mr. Jones has wonderful facility in the con- 


struction of sentences which seem to promise marvel- 


ous things, but which, analyzed, fail to suggest prac- 
tical realities. Nevertheless he insisted that his exten- 
sive correspondence shows that ‘‘for this work the 
progressive minds from orthodoxy to Judaism, the ethic- 
ally earnest throughout the whole range, are anxious 
to co-operate if only the way becomes clear.’’ But, 
alas, the light in the lantern seems to make the ‘‘ way”’ 
but the darker. So it seemed to me as I listened hour 
after hour. 

President Jordan was again called, the Secretary des- 
ignating him as a ‘‘ great man of science and an un- 
frocked bishop of souls,’’ whom he had discovered on 
the Pacific Coast. The Doctor spoke briefly, reiterating 
that ‘‘ science found its mitral impulse and ultimate pur- 
pose inthe regulation of human conduct.” A notable pa- 
per was read, some of whose sentences must have sounded 
like grim mockery in view of the contention of Dr. Jor- 
dan. It was by the Rev. L. J. Duncan, of Streator, IIl., 
on the general question, ‘‘What Can We Do Together ?” 
He said ‘‘ nothing practical had been accomplished by 
the Congress, because all discussion had been from the 
intellectual and prudential standpoints and not enough 
from the emotional and duty side.”” ‘‘ We want to do 
nothing—nothing but meet and talk, talk, talk, inter- 
minably about the ‘sympathy of religions’ and the 
“fraternity of the sects.’”” He continued: , 

“The novelty of your views may attract people for a 
while, but your dissents will not bind them to you with the 
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cords of devotion and love. The people do not care for 
your patent Universalist fire-extinguisher, your improved 
and keen-edged Unitarian scalpel for the dissection of 
the Calvinistic cadaver, or your stiff shoulderbraces of in- 
dependence, which jerk one up so straight that he leans 
backward. They do care, and with a great soul hunger. for 
religion which shall teach them the deep spiritual verities of 
life and open up tothem the sacred mysteries of an imper- 
ishable destiny.” 

In the afternoon the Congress listened to papers and 
addresses on the general subject of the ‘‘Sympathy of 
Religions and the Fraternity of the Sects.” The discus- 
sion was opened by E. L. Rexford, D.D., of Columbus, 
O., who argued that ‘‘religion is natural to all men,"’ and 
that ‘‘in order to save religion the term should be broad- 
ened to its real meaning—human intelligence.’’ Reli- 
gion must grow out of ourselves just as in the case of 
Swedenborg’s celestial tribe, whose clothing grew out- 
of their bodies. He insisted that it ‘‘is not the name of 
Christ that can give a rallying point for humanity’s 
faith, nor that of Buddha, aor Mohammed; the one word 
which will accomplish this is the name of God.” 

Anagarika Dharmapala, General Secretary of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, of Calcutta, India, a Buddhist, in 
his yellow robe, which, by the way, seemed to misfit 
him most shamefully, followed. He was announced to 
give ‘‘ Buddha’s Message to the Congress’’; but he im- 
proved the opportunity by adopting the speech of the 
slums and calling ministers ‘‘ bosses,”” who were hold- 
ing on to their pulpits because of personal emolument. 
When he did say a word germane to his announced sub- 
ject he objected to Dr. Rexford’s suggestion as to the 
name of God, declaring that the Chinese have no word 
for God intheirlanguage. Instead of that name he would 
say that ‘‘truth’’ must be the unifying word. ‘‘ Make 
for yourself,’’ said he, ‘‘a creedless natural religion.’ 
In concluding he referred to Jesus as the ‘‘ gentle Naz- 
arene, whose life of sacrifice had revealed the truth.” 

Miss Helen R. Lang, a brilliant young Jewess of In- 
dianapolis, read the next paper. It was ‘‘A Plea for 
a Warmer Sympathy between Christian and Jew.’’ She 
said the senseless barrier of mutual prejudice between 
the two was the fault of both, and earnestly urged that 
we should know each other better. ‘‘What do we 
know of each other ?’’ she asked. ‘‘What right have 
we to stand idle and indifferent, and not know each 
other?” Quoting from both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, she asked who could tell which was Jewish and 
which was Christian. The similarity between the two 
religions is easily accounted for, because Christ was a 
Jew; but, said she, ‘‘the great soul of that prophet 
soared above the petty Jewish prejudices of his day.” 
‘* With all the wisdom and love of the exalted teacher 
that he was, he lived and preached nothing that was 
false, low or narrow, but exhorted all to live a higher 
life, himself setting the blessed example.” 

President Thomas here called upon a white-robed 
and turbaned gentleman with the unpronounceable 
name of Bramacharin Bodhabhikshu, of India. His 
name was not on the program, and he said he was not 
expecting to speak; but he did speak, and spoke well. 
He said that while the philosopher to whom Dr. Rex- 
ford had referred might be right in a sense in saying 
that ‘‘ religion belonged tothe childhood of humanity,”’ 
there is a realm in which spiritual knowledge is as real 
and certain as are the conclusions of physical science. 
There is metaphysics as well as physics. With this 
transparent allusion to what had been advanced by the 
materialist speaker of the preceding evening, the In- 
dian gentleman proceeded to develop his thought. 

Among other things he said: 

“T believe that Christ was a perfect man and that God 
was manifested in him, just as it is possible for every man 
to cultivate the divine which is naturally in him. I advise 
Christians who seek to become Christlike to study the life 
of Christ. What humanity needs is the knowledge of how 
this perfection was brought about. It needs to inow what 
training Christ passed through and how his divine part 
was developed. Study the childhood of Christ. Learn the 
truth and all the rest isclear. The truth can be learned 
froma study of Christ.” 

Wednesday evening was occupied in considering 
‘‘ The Foundations of Religion.”” The opening paper 
was by the Rev. E. P. Powell, of Clinton, N. Y., who 
discovered those foundations in the natural necessity 
and longing of the soul. He affirmed that “‘ no position 
is historically more unphilosophical than agnosticism ; 
for it is more scientific to affirm that matter came aé 
nihilo than that mind and purpose came aé nihilo. ‘Our 
Father, which art in Hefven’ is a sentence in biology. 
God hunger is universal. Infinite God is fatherhood at 
our highest thought and our highest hope. Religion 
is an evolution of the family idea. So is the Church. 
All life is one, and immortality is the heritage jof hu- 
manity.” 

At the morning session of the last day the name of 
the body was changed so asto be hereafter known as 
the ‘‘ Liberal Congress of Religion.”” The change was 
in response to a suggestion from Dr. Momerie, of Lon- 
don. It was also voted that ‘‘the purpose of this Con- 
gress bethe promotion of liberalism and catholicity in 
religion.’’ Another resolution was adopted declaring 
for international arbitration. Dr. H.W Thomas was 
re-elected president. 
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The closing evening was occupied in discussing the 
‘‘Church of the’ Free.”” In introducing the subject 
President Thomas said that the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century was a revolt against the idea of the di- 
vine right of ecclesiastics. The first speaker of the 
hour was the Rev. Reed Stuart, of Detroit, Mich. He 
said: What may be regarded as the highest idea of to- 
day to-morrow proves to be utterly inadequate for its 
needs. Religion must be expansive and flexible. Mr. 
Stuart’s paper presented nothing practical, dealing 
wholly in abstractions. The Rev. W. C. Gannett, of 
Rochester, N. Y., followed in telling ‘‘ How Men Will 
Work in the Church of the Free.’’ He said there are 
four supreme ideas as to what constitutes the religion 
ofthe free. These he reckoned as being covered by 
the thought that freedom isthe method of religion in- 
stead of authority; second, that fellowship is the spirit 
of religion; third, that service is the aim, and lastly, 
that character instead of creed is the test of religion. 
Dr. Thomas made a touching farewell address, and then 
the Congress adjourned to meet next year in Nashville, 
Tenn. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


A Sermon by Ian Maclaren.. 


THE announcement that Dr. John Watson would 
preach especially to college men in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church last Sunday evening, brought, as 
was expected, a great crowd. Not a few waited over 
from the afternoon service so as to be sure of seats, and 
when the doors were opened it took only a few minutes 
to fill the spacious building so that the doors had to be 
closed. The body of the church had been reserved for 
persons with tickets, but a great many ticket bearers 
were unable to gain admittance and those who were 
turned away numbered among the thousands. 

The services were opened promptly by Dr. John Hall, 
the pastor, who had with him on the platform President 
Seth Low, of Columbia University, Chancellor H. M. 
MacCracken, of the University of the City of New 
York, and Dr. W. C. Roberts, Secretary of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church. After the 
preliminary services Dr. Watson was introduced, and 
preached as follows: 

The subject of the sermon is Vision, the strength of life; 
and the text I take from the book of Exodus, 3d chapter, 
2d verse: 


‘* The angel of the Lord appeared unto Moses ina flame 
of fire out of the midst of a bush; and Moses looked, and 
behold the bush burned with fire and the bush was not con- 
sumed.”’ 





The bush burned with fire and the bush was not con- 
sumed. 

It one desires to understand life of the best character he 
must trace it away from the great cities, crossing monot- 
onous plains, until he comes to some lonely spot among the 
everlasting hills. It is there he will find the spring from 
which life begins, and standing there he will understand 
after what fashion the man believes, hopes, works and rea- 
sons. No doubt the stream will be re-enforced from many 
quarters, from literature, from art, from science; but the 
stream will also keep on its way cutting through many a 
rocky obstacle, and to the very end it will carry with it 
some of the freshness and color of its origin. Great lives 
have mostly begun in some single moment when the veil 
was lifted, revealing the things which are unseen and eter- 
nal. Once the veil has been lifted and the man has seen, 
you can trust that in his future life nothing can discourage 
that man again, for nothing can overcome him who has once 


seen God. 


The children of Israel were to others just a pack ot © 


slaves, ignorant and ‘selfish, as ungrateful, rebellious and 
hopeless a lot of men as any one ever took in hand. But 
to Moses they were the children of the Eternal, the guar- 
dians of the divine covenant; to another man the skies 
were as brass, but he could see the manna dropping from 
them; to others the rocks were bare and dry, but he could 
see the waters flowing across the desert; to others the 
horizon was without a limit; but he could see before him 
the land of promise, and for a mere sight of that land as in 
a vision, a mere glimpse of what was to be, for his people, 
he was willing to suffer his bitterest disappointments. 
Poetry, you say! The manna, the rocks, the water, the 
view across the desert. But when we look up we see that 
that man was in touch with the liberated and risen Christ. 

John is taken up into the mountain, and there in his 
loneliness, when meditating on spiritual things and places, 
he sees the City of Gold and hears the voice of the risen 
Christ. There are moments in a man’s life which come to 
one in one way and to his brother in another way, which 
come in an instant, which adhere, which cannot be denied, 
and which last with it, and which forever and ever lead us 
toward Zion, which disclose a sight of the Man of Sorrows 
to whom the people shall come from the ends of the earth. 

In such moments Peter does not see the carpenter, but 
he sees the Son of the living God; Paul does not see the 
actor, but his Lord and Master; and John does not see the 
rejected Christ, but the Redeemer descending from the 
heavens. These moments are as a hand which supports 
our life, scattering away the darkness and covering it with 
light. They are the realization of the unseen. 

There is such a thing as sight, and there is such a thing 
as vision. Unless a man has got vision he cannot believe; 
unless a man has vision he cannot enjoy, he cannot hope, 
he cannot rejoice. What does sight reveal? Simply the 
miserable presence of evil, the degeneration of the human 
race, the endless round of sorrow and great misery which 

ems us inon every side. There is no use in saying that 
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on the surface you see anything else, for that is all you do 
see there—nothing but that miserable, unspeakable condi- 
tion without hope, without end, with no avenue of escape 
except through death. On the other hand, what does 
vision reveal? It is, all through history, the great, over- 
shadowing protection against the temptations and the suf- 
ferings incident in the development of the human race; it 
is the constant presence of the Eternal in the souls of men. 
It shows us a vista in which we can see the race toiling up 
the steep with never-failing faith. Yes, sight gives us one 
world, and almost everything in it is discouraging, while 
vision gives us another world; one gives us the things 
which are seen, and the other gives us the things which are 
unseen and eternal. And it is when the man has believed 
that there is a spiritual power over him, when he thinks of 
the ultimate victory of the human race and of his own soul 
and relies on the protection of Christ Jesus, it is only then 
that he is able to live. I care not what his profession is, I 
care not what his particular creed is; he is only able to live 
when he has been brought to believe in God and in the ul- 
timate triumph of good. 

But you may say to me that the man is apt to be disap- 
pointed, and that while there is no doubt about sight there 
may be very great doubt about vision. What I see, I know. 
I have been brought intoa world, a sensible and real world. 
and I am fitted ina sensible way for this world. What I 
see through my impressions, my sight, I note down as fact. 
Well, a man comes and tells me that I may have a vision. 
Iam at once suspicious of this man. It may be only 
poetry. It is indeed difficult to believe things that cannot 
be seen, and I am sometimes amazed that anybody can 
doubt it. Butit is not so difficult to believe that one may 
have a vision, that the veil may be lifted from before his 
eyes and that he maysee that there are things seen and 
things unseen. It is possible to climb up to some eminence 
and survey an entire city. Asamatterof fact you do not 
see the entire city, you do not seethe unseen things of 
life. Take acity like this, for instance, so large, so enter- 
prising, so rich, and so magnificently built. You can sur- 
vey it from some hight, youcan see its great buildings and 
places, but you cannot see the enterprise, the energy, the 
brains that planned and devised and brought it into exist- 
ence. Suppose that this great city were suddenly destroyed 
by some vast calamity. You believe with me that it would 
be rebuilt. You have that confidence. The locationis still 
here and the enterprise, the energy and the brains which 
once created it would repeat the feat were it needful, tho 
we cannot see the brains, the energy or the enterprise at 
work. It isonly through vision that we may realize this 
unseen force and power. It is this vision that enables man 
to live, to go out into the light, to believe and have confi- 
dence in/his fellow-man. But if a man believes in the un- 
seen it is necessary to adjust his life to the seen and to 
make the most of worldly opportunities. It is through 
the seen only that we can reach the unseen; for when a 
man has once comprehended the unseen, the seen becomes 
his servant and aidsin showing to him the glory of the 
world tocome. 

Again, two people have loved, a young man and a young 
woman, and Love is the greatest mystery of the life we 
live. They are married and there are years of passionate 
and intense relationship. The years pass on and the twain 
are now old people; the beauty of the woman in a physical 
sense has gone from her face; the strength and vigor has 
gone from the man’s body; he is infirm and bent; the 
brightness has fled from hereyes. Yet, do they love each 
other less? No, they love the more and for a different rea- 
son than at first. He loves the woman now not for the 
beauty that caught and held the eye, not for the sentiment 
that she inspired in him in youth, but for the long, faithful 
support she gave him through years of suffering and trial, 
for the unseen, the unknown influence she lent him. This 
is a proof of the reality of the unseen and of the eternal- 
ness of love, which has, however, been chiefly established 
by the coming, the life and death of Jesus Christ. 
Suppose you had lived in the time of Jesus and a man 
comes to you who had seen the Nazarite. I can imagine 
the man coming to you. He says: ‘I will tell you about 
thisman. He was a peasant of Nazareth and was greatly 
beloved by his people. No man ever spoke more beautiful 
words than came fromthe lips of this man. There is also 
a report that he has performed some miracles."’ Why, you 
would say, I want to see and hear this young man. What 
else could you say? Then you went into the city to hear 
and see him, and the young man, breaking through the 
crowd came over and spoke to you. I have heard, he said 
of what your neighbor has told you, and you have looked 
into his face and have said: If any man could ever have 
met himas I have met him, could have looked into his face 
as we have and could have felt the influence of his spirit, 
they would be faithful unto him until death. 

A picture of the crucifixion has been exhibited in many 
of the great cities of the world, and I suppose you may 
have seenit. It reveals the scene after this manner: A 
cross about eight feet high made out of two common pieces 
of wood, and on the cross hangs a young Jew not differing 
in the slightest from any other Jew in appearance. You 
can distinguish the nails that fasten him to the cross; you 
see the blood on his face; you see the stretch of the body 
and the agony in his features. Around the cross, and 
reaching almost up to his face, are the soldiers and the 
priests; there stand the rabble, and you see every detail of 
the ignoble execution. There is nothing romantic about 
it. Everything is ordinary, common, natural and, I sup- 
pose, representative of what actually took place. Does it 
please you as you look at it? Far fromit. It revolts and 
shocks you, and in some cities it has had to be guarded 
against destruction by the mob, so ghastly and horrifying 
is it. It is the product of sight, the representation of what 
actually took place, unrelieved by imagination, untouched 
by vision. There is another picture of the. crucifixion, from 
which you will recall quite another event. Here there is a 
cross, a most marvelous cross, such as was never used by 
any Roman executioner for malefactor. On this cross 
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hangs the Christ; his face is in the shadow, and there is 
over him a glorious and indescribable majesty. Below 
there is no rabble; all are gone. But there are kneeling 
there the Virgin and St. Mary Magdalene; St. James and 
St. John are kneeling to one side, and on the other side 
the Marys. Behind all is the Italian landscape. You 
see the hills and the lay of the rivers, and you must 
all hear the Angelus bell. But there is not one single detail 
in all this picture that is right, except that Christ was cru- 
cified and that these people were present. This picture is 
not by sight, but by vision. What matter that the rabble 
had gone? What matters the detail of scenery? It is here 
you see the Christ appealing to the soul. Its details are 
wrong, but you love to look upon this picture, for it isa 
vision. 

It does not follow from this that it is always wise to trust 
to impressions. If a man believes in the unseen it is all the 
more necessary that he adjust himself to the seen, and 
make what use he can out of the unseen. You must first 
have the peasant Christ before you have the Lord of Glory. 
You must have first the poor Christ before you can have 
the glorified Christ. Ifa man has hold of the unseen he is 
able so to use this world that he shall prepare himself for 
the world that is tocome. He sees deeper and better. We 
are placed in the press of circumstances here, and when 
these circumstances have served their purpose they come 
down. The great thing for you and me is to have faith. 
There is no question that it is a very hard thing to believe 
in what we do not see. It is the hardest thing that we can 
do. If there is anything harder for some it is to believe in 
the triumph of righteousness and the ultimate victory of 
good. There are moments that come to us all when we 
despair and we are inclined to give up the fight and say: 
Let me take what I can get; let me give up this struggle. 
These are the moments when the mist is about our souls. 
But he who has the power of vision cannot remain long in 
that condition of doubt and despair. He must come down 
out of the mist of doubt. It must be given to him to pierce 
the veil, to see, if only for an instant, what lies beyond. 
These little glimpses must guide and support him through 
the mists and doubts of every-day life. It is this only 
which can make us confident and cheerful in our belief in 
the complete and final revelation of the spiritual. 


The Week of Prayer. 


Tue Evangelical Alliance for the United States suggests 
the following topics for the Week of Prayer, January 3d- 
1oth, 1897. The sub-topics are given by way of suggestion, 
so that each pastor can select his own. Pastors’ notes will 
be sent free to any pastor asking for them. 





SERMONS. 
Sunday, January 3d. 


“The Lord is good unto them that wait for him, to the soul that 
seeketh him.’’—Lam. 3: 25. 


HUMILIATION AND THANKSGIVING. 
Monday, January 4th. 
Confession : Of personal, social and national sins.—Psalm 25: 1-18; 
Joel 2: 12-14. 
Thanksgiving: For the blessings of the year.—Psalm 107: 1-9; 
Psalm 145: r-9; Eph. 1: 3-7. 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 
Tuesday, January sth. 
Praise: For the reality of Christian unity, and for its increasing 
recognition.—1 Cor. 12 :12-27. 
Prayer: For the Holy Spirit; for a pure Gospel; for the fellow- 
ship of believers ; for the fulfilment of the Church’s mission.— 
Acts 2: 1-18; 1 John 1: 3-7; Matt. 13: 31-33. 


NATIONS AND THEIR RULERS. 


Wednesday, January 6th. 

Praise : For the general prevalence of peace ; for the happy issue 
of the Venezuelan dispute ; for the progress of arbitration.-- 
Matt. 5: 9. 

Prayer: For all in authority ; for courts of justice and legislatures, 
that righteousness may prevail in them ; for the complete tri- 
umph of the principle of arbitration; for temperance and all 
other needed reforms; for the brotherhood of men, that all 
sectionalism, class prejudices and race antipathies may cease.— 
Rom. 13: 1-7; Prov. 23: 29-35; Isa. 2: 4; Acts 17: 26; Psa. 133. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Thursday, January 7th. 

Praise: For the progress of the year; for the assurance that the 
will of God will yet be done in earth as it is in Heaven.—Rev. 
41: 15. 

Prayer: For a revival of the missionary spirit ; for the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit in the interdenominational meetings the en- 
suing week in the interest of Foreign Missions ; for the relief 
of missionary treasuries ; for missionaries, especially those ex- 
posed to peculiar perils ; for Armenians, Stundists and all who 
are persecuted for Christ’s sake; for the conversion of the 
world.— Matt. 28: 18-20; Matt. 5: 10-12; Isa. 35. 

HOME MISSIONS. 
Friday, January 8th. 

Praise: For increasing apprehension of the social mission of the 
Church ; for the growth of municipal reform.—Isa. 65 : 17-25. 

Prayer: For missionary societies burdened with debt; for home 
and city missionaries; for increased co-operation ; for neg- 
lected populations, both city and rural, and for a divine urgen- 
cy that shall impel to effort in their behalf.—Luke 24: 46, 47; 
Luke ro: 1, 2; Luke 14: 23. : 


FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 
Saturday, January oth. 

Praise: For families united in Christ and for the increasing num- 
ber of Christian youth. 

Prayer: For parents, children and servants; for a more general 
observance of family worship; for all schools, colleges, 
seminaries and universities ; for Sunday-schools and for réli- 
gious societies for young men and women.—Col. 3: 14-25; 
Deut. 11: 18-21 ; Joel 2: 28, 29. 


SERMONS. 
Sunday, January roth. 


“All power is given unto me in Heaven and in earth. Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you; 
and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
—Matt. 28: 18-20. 


December 10, 1896 


Mr. Moopy has continued to address crowds, an 
will hold another series of meetings this week. Among 
the special topics will be suggestions as to sermons. 
Next Sunday there will be a special service for women 
in the afternoon and for men in the evening. 


....When Li-Hung Chang met ex-President W. A. P. 
Martin, of the Peking Imperial University, in New 
York, he said: ‘‘ Doctor, why don’t you come back to 
China? You look well enough.’’ Dr. Martin is well 
enough, now, and is already on his return voyage, to 
give the rest of his life to missionary work. 


....The statistics of the Lutheran Church for 1896 
will indicate, it is stated, 60 synods, 5,926 ministers, 
9,703 congregations, and 1,430,325 communicants. These 
figures are both forthe United States and Canada. 
The benevolent contributions, with three synods not 
heard from, amount to nearly $1,000,000. 


....The Presbyterian Church of Australia has hith- 
erto had an independent organization in each of the 
local colonies. It is now proposed to unify the Church 
by establishing a Federal assembly. A scheme for this 
purpose has been approved by an assembly of all the 
colonies and will be sent downto the colonial assem- 
blies for approval. 


....The members of the various branches of Metho- 
dism in Australasia have been voting onthe question of 
forming a united body. The vote so far has been very 
largely in favor of union. The vote was previously 
taken of the official members of the various Churches. 
The branches involved are the Wesleyan, the Primitive 
and the Bible Christian. 


....The National Council of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, in session in Louisville, Ky., 
last week, adopted a protest against reference to any 
particular religion in Executive proclamations and gov- 
ernmental acts. This resolution was suggested by the 
Thanksgiving Proclamation of President Cleveland, 
which has been generally criticised by the Hebrews be- 
cause it referred to Jesus Christ. 


....The two widowed sisters, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gibson, of Cambridge, England, who are celebrated 
for the discovery of biblical manuscripts on Mount 
Sinai, have given a site and £20,000 forthe Presbyterian 
College to be removed from Bloomsbury, London, to 
Cambridge. Itis this Mrs. Lewis whose article, en- 
titled: ‘‘ What Language did Christ Speak ?’’ is one of 
the most important contributions to the Christmas Cen- 
tury. 


....The new Archbishop of Canterbury, in an address 
to the clergy and laity of a certain section, speaking of 
the removal of incompetent clergymen, says that as harp 
distinction must be drawn between those who cannot do 
the work of their parishes and those who can but will 
not. The former ought not to be dismissed on account 
of age and infirmity without some provision for their 
needs. The summary removal of the latter, however, 
ought to be made possible. 


....Ata recent meeting of the committee, appointed 
by the Wesleyan Conference of England to prepare a 
statement of the reasons why the Conference 
recommends the Methodist people to sanction an ap- 
peal to Parliament for the extension of the term 
of the itinerancy, a motion in favor of making the 
extension from three to six years was mnega- 
tived, the vote against limiting the proposition toa term 
of six years being very large. 


....The Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the 
result of a split, some months since, from the Free 
Church, because some Highlanders thought that it was 


* deviating from the old path, has recently held a meet- 


ing of its synod. Originally there was but one presby- 
tery; that, however, was divided into two, so asto give 
opportunity for a synod. At this meeting one important 
question was the education of students for the ministry. 
No existing colleges in Scotland or Ireland were con- 
sidered quite safe. Accordingly it was proposed that 
three ministers should take one each of three students 
who desired a course of preparation and train them. 
Finally, however, a committee was appointed to take 
the responsibility of caring for them through the winter. 


....-Bishop Bonacum, of Lincoln, Neb., whose deci- 
sions against certain priests of his diocese were ap- 
pealed against as being unjust and arbitrary, has been 
overruled by the ecclesiastical court of the province. 
It is stated that the court finds for the priests on every 
point in the appeal. This appeal, which was first made 
to Cardinal Satolli, was declined by him, but was after- 
ward allowed by the Propaganda at Rome. According 
to the press dispatches the court adjudges the bishop to 
have been actuated by sinister and vindictive motives, 
to have published falsehoods and to have deceived Car- 
dinal Satolli. It declares null and void the sentences 
by which he withdrew the faculties of the defendant 
priests. The priests are exonerated, and the costs of trial 
are ordered to be paid by the bishop. Moreover, he is 
directed to recall the priests he appointed to succeed 
the three whom he sent to Canada for contumacy. 
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..-.The contest in the Church of England continues. 
Archdeacon Sinclair has come out in another address 
warmly praising the Presbyterians as very near to the 
Anglicans and urging all his own people to be ‘‘humble 
in attitude, charitable in judgments and tender and re- 
spectful toward those who differ from them.” The 
Primate of Australia, in the meeting of the General 
Synod says that he ‘‘does not believe in any special 
grace of the Episcopate.’”’ The Church Times laments 
over this and calls attention to the extent to which ‘‘ Dis- 
senters are trying to impose their teaching on Church 
folk.’’ Zhe Rock is somewhat disturbed because Canon 
Wilberforce, taking pity onthe Armenians resident in 
London, who have no consecrated edifice to worship in. 
placed the church of which he is rector at their disposal, 
and suggests that perhaps the next step will be to lend 
St. Paul’s to Cardinal Vaughan for high mass some 
day. 


.... Before sailing for Rome Bishop Keane, ex-Rector 
of the Catholic University at Washington, stated that 
he was called to Rome to receive honors and perform 
certain duties which had been assigned him in connec- 
tion with the Propaganda and the Congregation of Sa- 
cred Studies. Asa member of the latter, the bishop 
says he will have something to do still with the educa- 
tional work in the United States. In. reference to the 
report which came from Rome some weeks ago that 
Bishop Keane was removed upon the report and at the 
recommendation of Cardinal Satolli, and that Arch- 
bishop Ireland, atthe Cardinal’s suggestion, was to be 
placed on trial, Zhe Catholic Standard has received a 
cablegram from its special correspondent, which states 
that Cardinal Satolli authorizes him to deny categoric- 
ally and emphatically these reports, and adding: 


‘‘His Eminence is indignant that his position has been 
so grossly misrepresented and his name thus used to fo- 
ment discord among those for whom he has only the warm- 
est regard and best wishes.” 


Last week Mgr. Martinelli, the Apostolic Delegate, re- 
ceived a cablegram from Cardinal Rampolla, the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State, stating that the Pope ‘* has 
learned with great sorrow of the agitation created in 
the United States by pretended correspondence and 
telegrams from Rome, announcing measures soon to be 
taken against prominent American prelates and distin- 
guished professors of the Catholic University.’’ The 
Apostolic Delegate is instructed to deny authoritatively 
‘*all such falsehoods, which are the product of repre- 
hensible machinations.”” The reports thus denied are 
now very generally credited to what is called the 
‘* Bureau of Mischief,” which is said to be located in 
the United States. 


Biblical Research. 


The Plagues of Egypt in the Light of Pres- 
ent Facts. 


THE Christliche Welt, of Leipzig, No. 45 4.a., contains 
an article entitled Die Plagen AEgyptens, in which the 
author, a physician and many years a resident of Cairo, 
gives the results of his observations of present facts as 
they illustrate the account given of the Egyptian 
plagues in the Book of Genesis. His statements are 
entitled to all the more weight as he isa critical writer, 
and his paper appears in the organ of the critical school. 
His data are substantially the following: 

It requires scarcely any proof that the books compos- 
ing the Pentateuch, notwithstanding the fact that they 
contain legendary matter, are yet religiously and his- 
torically of the greatest value. Just as the ‘‘Iliad" and 
the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied” are sources of prime value for the 
study of the earliest civilization of Greece and Ger- 
many, thus, too, the Books of Moses give a faithful 
picture of Israel in their nomadic period with their 
patriarchal customs, their religious contests, etc. In 
inner credibility these books even surpass the epics of 
Greece and Germany. 

An example of this is seen in the account given of the 
ten plagues preceding the Exodus of Israel out of the 
land of the Pharaohs. Naturally this report aims, first 
of all, at a glorification of Jahweh; yet his account of 
the wonderful doings of Israel’s God is grounded on 
the actual climatic conditions of the country. Modern 
research and observations enable us to understand in- 
telligently the origin and progress of each plague as 
resulting from a state of affairs that actually exists in 
Egypt every year down to our own day. Indeed, we 
can go further, and say that if it ever should happen 
that a// of these plagues should occur during the course 
of one winter—and only of this season can we think 
here—they would occur in exactly the order in which 
they are reported in Exodus. This a few facts will 
show. ; 

It is known that it is only through the overflowing of 
the Nile that Egypt becomes “‘ the garden of the Lord.’’ 
Each year at the end of June the Nile begins to rise 
and in September and October overflows nearly the 
whole country. In November it begins to fall, and 
during April, May and June is at its lowest stage. The 
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wind during nearly the whole yearisa refreshing north- 
ern winds; but in November, at the same time when the 
river falls, this wind also ceases, and then come the 
west and the south winds. These, coming from the 
Libyan Desert, often bring with them a coarse, yellow- 
ish red dust, the well-known samum, which has been 
the funeral shroud of more than one caravan. At times 
this dust is so thick—as, ¢. g., in 1857—that inches of it 
cover the street,and it even interferes with railroad 
traffic. According to Ehrenberg’s investigations, this 
dust, or sand, is often mixed with different kinds of 
exceedingly small but blood-red insects. When such 
sand falls into the water this is colored red. If this hap- 
pens inthe Upper Nile there can be seen at Memphis and 
Tanis, the regions mentioned in Genesis, no storm or 
wind, but only red water. It happens at times that the 
water beomes literally blood-red. 
appearance of this red water is regarded as presaging 
good fortune. 

Whether the mixture of the red sand with water kills 
the fish is not known exactly; but it is a fact that from 
other causes many fish die in the Nile each year in No- 
vember. During the period of the overflow the fish 
have spread over the inundated fields, and these can- 
not, on account of the dams, return when the water 
recedes. These fish are either caught or they die. As 
a result the shores of the river often emit a smell 
that is anything but agreeable. The statement of 
Exod. 7: 21, ‘‘And the river stank,’’ becomes literally 
true. 

This period when the Nile recedes is also the time 
when, each year, millions of frogs and turtles come into 
existence inthe pools that the river has left. As these 
dry out they die, this taking place, according to the 
modern Egyptian and Arabic calendar, in the begin- 
ning of December. The same is true of other insects, 
serpents, etc., brought into existence by the receding 
waters. 

In January the river has so far fallen that the whole 
country can be subjected to winter cultivation. The 
cattle return to the pastures along the banks of the 
stream. But in the year mentioned the ground was 
filled with decayed animal life to a much greater de- 
gree than was usually the case. In our day, too, when 
the origin of epidemics is found in the spread of bac- 
teria, there can be no doubt that such a condition of 
affairs would breed a pestilence among the cattle. At 
present such a cattle plague is developed just in this 
way, and takes the shape of an inflammation of the 
spleen (milzbrand). The cattle plague mentioned in 
Exodus is doubtless such a disease, which in Egypt 
is of frequent occurrence and is very fatal. It cannot 
have been the ordinary cattle typhus, as this attacks 
only to cattle, and the account here speaks of other ani- 
mals also. 

There is no reason for doubting that the “ blains,’’ 
translated ‘‘ black blains’’ by Luther, are to be taken 
literally. The Upper Nile Valley is the home 
of the smallpox, which there appears in its severest, 
or black form. This sickness afflicts not only 
people, but also nearly all kinds of domestic ani- 
mals. It is not synonymous with leprosy. After en- 
during these plagues, which appeared in January, an 
unheard-of evil afflicted the Egyptians—namely, a hail- 
storm, destroying the fruits of the field and. also human 
beings and animals. Such events are historically 
proven in the annals of Egypt, altho occurring but 
rarely. Only inthis month is it possible for hail to 
fallin Lower Egypt. The report in Exodus is true to 
life. 

We are approaching spring, and we now have report- 
ed a plague which occurs nearly always in spring and 
usually in March—namely, the pests of locusts. It 
often happens that immense swarms of locusts come in 
from Nubia. Wherever they appear they cover the 
ground for miles and sometimes to the depth of two or 
more feet. It is in vain to attempt to drive them away. 
Only when the last bit of grain or grass is devoured do 
they depart, leaving behind those who in the dense mass 
of insects were hurt and cannot go further. It takes 
weeks to kill these remnants. Such swarms literally 
darken the country, and as a necessary consequence 
their presence results in a local famine. These insects, 
as a rule, afterward are driven by the wind into the 
Mediterranean or Red Sea and there perish. 

In April, about Easter, there begins in Egypt a period 
of fifty days, in which peculiar meteorological phenom- 
ena occur. This period is called ‘‘ Chamsin”’; i. ¢., 
Fifty. During this period the south wind at times 
brings a fine sand storm in greatmasses. The sand 
appears first in a reddish hue, and then asa dark violet 
disk. Wherever the storm passes is heard a cracking 
sound as of electric sparks. A nervous depression 
seizes mankind. The period of this depression often 
lasts for several days. This is the Egyptian darkness. 
It is not impossible that it should result even in total 
darkness for the period of two or three days. 

This storm is often followed by a pest, often ina 
severe shape, asthis is so frequently a concomitant of 
famine and suffering in the Orient. Here only we can- 
not find a parallel in modern annals. Just why only 
the firstborn should die is an enigma. But in all the 
other plagues natural phenomena, now yet observed in 
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Egypt, explain the origin and the character, if not the 
strength and extent of the great plagues that overcame 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for December 20th. 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST.—MaAtrHeEw 2: 1-12. 





GOLDEN TExt.—‘‘ And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not; for, behold I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people.” —LUuKE 2: 10. 

Notes.—‘‘ Bethlehem of Judea .’’—Six miles south of 
Jerusalem, the birthplace of-David—called ‘‘of Judea”’ 
to distinguish it from another Bethlehem in Zebulon. 
‘* Herod the king.’’—The first Herod the Great, 
very rich, the builder of the temple, but the object of 
much prejudice because his father was an Edomite. 
‘* Wise men.’’—That is, magi. They were prop- 
erly Persian students of the heavenly bodies for astro- 
logical purposes, altho the term was applied to other 
than Persians. ‘* We saw his star in the East.” — 
We cannot tell what this star was, whether a special 
new star or aconjunction of planets, as some suppose. 
They must have known of the Jews’ expectation of a 
Messiah, and interpreted the star as indicating his 




















birth. ‘* He was troubled.’—He feared a plot to 
overthrow his threne. ‘* Written by the prophet.”’— 
Micah 5:2. The quotation does not exactly follow the 
Hebrew. ‘* Learned of them carefully.’’—Probably 


so as to know about how old the child was. He subse- 
quently gave orders to kill all children less than two 
years old. This implies that the star had appeareda 
year or more previously. ‘* The star went 
before them.’’—This seems to indicate a moving miracu- 
lous light. ‘* Where the young child was.’’—Probably 
no longer in the stable. ‘* Worshiped him.’’—In an 
attitude of respect and reverence; but the word does 
not require divine worship. ‘* Gold, etc.’,—The most 
precious products of their country. These products 
would seem to indicate that they came from Arabia. 

Instruction.—The wise men from the East were not 
Jews, but pagans, worshipers, probably, of fire, or of 
the sun. But God had put his Spirit even in their 
hearts, enlightening themenough so that they should 
seek after the Messiah. We do not know how much of 
God’s Spirit may be with those who do not worship as 
we do; only that by their fruits ye shall know them. 

These wise men did not think they knew everything. 
They were glad to come and ask questions, and to learn 
everything else they could. The men or boys who are 
most conceited of their knowledge are the most igno- 
rant; for they have not learned their ignorance. 

The King of the Jews was to be King of the world. 
Therefore wise foreigners came to do him homage. To 
him every knee shall bow, 

When Jesus comes into a community to make its 
people righteous, tosave them from their sins, then men 
like Herod are greatly troubled. They do not want 
people saved from sin, but wish them to continue in 
sin. We must not be surprised if rumsellers and cor- 
rupt men get disturbed and angry. Itisa sign that 
Christ is; here. 

Those were very curious priests and scribes. They 
knew where the Christ was to appear, six miles off. in 
Bethlehem; but they could not get away from Jerusa- 
lem and their books far enough to run down to Bethle- 
hem and look for him. They left that to the despised 
foreigners. Too often since then the priests and clergy 
have waited until outsiders should start some charity, 
or some good work for the education and elevation of 
the people. 

Those who really seek after Christ will find him. God 
is not far from any one of us, and he has given us indi- 
cations enough. If we will but endeavor with sincere 
attempt, we shall receive light in our consciences, and 
our prayers will be heard by One whose ears will al 
ways be quick to hear our petition, even tho ignorant, 
It is the wicked, like Herod, who cannot find Christ to 
destroy him, or who, like the priests, will not search for 
him. Thestar will lead the true seeker. 

The day of Christ’s birth is a blessed day tor the 














world. It brings peace and good-will. It brings salva- 
tion from sin. It brings the world’s great Teacher and 
Savior. Then worship him, all ye people. Doas the 


wise men did, find him, and adore him. 

The wise men left gifts forthe infant Savior, gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, the bestthey had. What less 
can wedo? Shall not each of us at this glad season 
first give giftsto Jesus? We give gifts to eachother, to 
all our relatives; but have we first brought a gift to 
Jesus? Think what is the best gold and incense youcan 
give him. First, give him your love, your whole heart. 
Give him yourself. He gavehimself to you; give your- 
self tohim. Then give him everything else you have. 
It all comes from his love; give it back to him in the 
best way you can. Useall you have in just the way 
that will best please him, in help for the poor, for his 
Church, for loved ones. You cannot see him, but you 
can see him in them. ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, inas- 


much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my disciples, ye have done it unto me.” 
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Literature. 
William Morris’s Last Romance.” 


THE death of William Morris has taken from the 
world the greatest romancer of the Victorian age; the 
greatest, save Scott, that England has ever had, anda 
poet of almost the highest rank. He was not, per- 
haps, as great a poet as his most enthusiastic admirers 
thought him to be; not as great in his work as in his 
somewhat handicapped original gift of genius. We 
feel that a good part of his splendid power was 
wasted in vain gropings backward into the twilight 
and the dark—in fumbling for what was irrecovera- 
bly lost by civilizations long since dead—of which he 
had a haunting sense when he wrote: 





‘‘ Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight ? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day.” 

As the nature of his genius demanded a certain 
ambrosial nutrition not to be had of contemporary 
-foods, Morris looked back with pathetic hunger at 
the tables where gods and poets dined in the days 
when life was elemental and in absolute contact with 
happiness. His dream was 

“to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea.”’ 

He had the Celtic sense of inevitable doom, the 
powerful apprehension of death and of the immensity 
of doubt beyond, set over against a purely Greek un- 
derstanding of a joyful animal life, a combination 
probably inimical to easy freedom when singing in 
either the major or the minor key. But he had a 
magic stroke, a verbal thrust quite radical, driven 
home by a distinctly personal energy, which partook 
of both the Greek and the Celtic influences, where- 
with singular crepuscular literary effects were com- 
passed, not unlike the results of medieval architec- 
ture. Moreover, hisimagination, if noticeably monu- 
mental at its best, yet had a deep-drawn freshness, a 
sort of Arcadian, by which the dry dust on old 
legends was transmuted into dew—the mustiness of 
ancient pages into aromatic exhalations, delightful to 
the inmost artistic sense; and it reveled in flavors 
like those imaginable of Hesperides and Avalon, 
savors lost before the days of altars and fleshpots. 

When a distance sufficient for adequate critical 
perspective shall set what has been called the pre- 
Raphaelite movement in a true light, the merits and 
defects of Morris’s art will be clearer than now; but 
it seems certain that as a teller of tales his genius 
will not suffer under the test of time. Cervantes did 
not destroy knightly romance; he but checked it for 
a while, until Scott and Morris could come—until 
Tennyson could arrive—and give it a stronger life 
than it ever before had, in sonorous verse and in cap- 
tivating prose. Knighthood passed, yet it may be 
that the world will some day need its like again, and 
call it back, giad enough to feel the safety of its fear- 
less presence; at all events the day will be a bad one 
for manhood when the world shall forget or disdain 
what it is that makes a boy love a fighting hero—a 
bad day for womankind when a lover shall be meas- 
ured by a sheep rather than by a lion. 

William Morris chose the field of pure romance for 
his prose tales, not desiring any recognizable historic 
background, unwilling to be confined to dates or peri- 
ods, happy in the freedom of an unmapped region. 
No critic will dare find fault with his ‘‘ local color’ or 
pick flaws in his descriptions of scenery; nor does 
any person, no matter of how great learning, know 
whether well or ill he depicts the conventional man- 
ners ofa day. Yet we do not feel that his tales are of 
a people and a land ‘‘out of space, out of time ’’; they 
are real. The men and women to whom he presents 
us are superbly human, warm-blooded, with feet set 
firmly on the earth, and with passions, as natural as 
they are elemental, flushing their healthy bodies 
from toe to crown. 

Coming to the story in hand, 7he Well at the 
World's End isa delicious piece of medieval romance, 
a tale of a wandering youth in search of adventure 
and love, told as none but Morris could tell it—and 
he, alas! can tell no more like it—in quaint, cunning- 
ly assorted Saxon phrases, and with a charm of com- 
position quite indescribable. The diction is monoto- 
nous to a degree, but the wonder of it grows as we 
read on; for its shades of effect are like the play of 
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sunshine on a breezy sea when the waves are short. 
We know as we read that this half archaic style is 
but an affectation, yet it holds us fast. 

The story of The Well at the World's End must rot 
be told here; our readers have the right of coming to 
it at first hand; but we can “safely indicate to what 
class of romances it belongs, and so let our review 
serve to attract or repel, according to the taste of 
those who are curious enough to read. Mr. Morris 
has called it a tale, a most fitting word. Tale it is, 
loose in construction, as the need was; for the wan- 
derings of Ralph, the young hero, forbade such mat- 
ters as plot and fixed scene, or the analysis of char- 
acter and the grouping of personages after the man- 
ner of novelists. Ralph girds on his armor, mounts 
his horse, rides away, all against his father’s will, 
wearing some enchanted beads given him by his god- 
mother, and goes right into the ‘‘ Wood Perilous,” 
where his adventures begin in downright earnest, 
and on to the end one stirring experience follows 
another in the fashion set by the early writers of me- 
dieval romance. Morris combined the styles and 
methods of the pastoral and the tale of chivalry, 
leaving out the weaker elements of each. ‘‘ Amadis 
de Gaul,’ the Arthurian tales, and the pastoral and 
religious romances of the early centuries after Boc- 
caccio are the ancestors of The Well at the World's 
End; but, like Shakespeare, Morris knew how to 
renew old dough in the kneading. 

Of course Ralph sets his face toward the well at the 
world’s end, and finally comes to it; meantime the 
enchanted beads do their work, and love has its turn, 
ending at last in a draught of the longed-for water. 
An imagination like Morris’s takes hold of medieval 
life as if it were a substance gratefully plastic, and out 
of it he models to his own satisfaction the forms of 
heroism and the Arcadian experiences of a rugged, 
simple, superstitious folk. At two or three points 
the art becomes a trifle ‘‘ fleshly,” almost offensively 
fondling sheer nakedness; but, in the main, there is 
beautiful cleanness of thought and expression. Chau- 
cer, at his best, scarcely surpassed many of the pure 
dashes of natural coloring scattered over these ex- 
quisitely printed pages. For a short example: 


‘*He came to a pool, a little below where a wooden 
foot-bridge crossed the water, and about the pool were 
willows growing, which had not been shrouded these 
eight years, and the water was clear as glass, witha 
bottom of fine sand. There, then, he bathed him; and 
as he sported in the water he bethought him of the long, 
smooth reaches of Upmeads Water (near his far-off 
home), and the swimming low down amidst the long, 
swinging weeds between the chuckle of the reed spar- 
rows, when the sun was new risen in the July morning. 
When he stood on the grass again, what with the 
bright weather and fair little land, what with the fresh- 
ness of the water, and his good rest, and the hope of 
adventure to come, he felt as if he had never been mer- 
rier in his life-days.” 


Toa healthy man, who remembers the ‘‘old swim- 
min’ hole,” the appeal of such writing is direct and 
powerful. It is like a breakfast-horn blowing in the 
morning of youth. 

Of blood and death, the stroke of spear and sword, 
arrow and ax, there is much in this work as befits a 
tale of adventure in perilous lands; yet somehow 
murder does not obtrude; the dead deserved to die, 
the killing was in accordance with satisfactory fate, 
and we are not sensible of any brutality beyond what 
the life justified. Morris could not write otherwise 
than asa poet, which as romancer, lyrist, writer of 
rhymed stories, artist and Socialist, he was in 
every cell of his being. His sympathies took hold 
above the reach of realism, and yet he got at life’s 
core down at the level of the simplest and most dem- 
ocratic desire. Artto him appeared as a return of 
freedom into the hearts of the common people, a 
power to sweeten and gladden dull lives. Here he 
was at the opposite’ side of things, from Tolstoi, 
Ibsen and Flaubert; he did not imagine that evil is 
cured by a bellyful of evil; but rather that in a sor- 
rowful and difficult life we need art as a source of de- 
lectation, sitting beside which and hearing its Are- 
thusan bubbling we may dream for a while that we 
feel the spray from the well at the end of the world. 

“Taking into consideration what must have been the 
artistic aim in Morris’s prose tales, The Well at the 
World’s End is the greatest of them all (if not as a 
coherent and balanced romantic composition) as a 
free and natural presentation of picturesque adven- 
tures come upon by a wandering youth in the twilight 
of modern civilization. We find here a clearer real- 
ization of romantic life than marks his other tales; 
yet it is true that the life itself is less heroic than-tha t 
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"usually chosen by him. What distinguishes the story 


is the breezy freshness of its spirit; it has the tem- 
perature of May, the balms and the fragrances of 
woods in early leaf and bloom; Theocritus and Ron- 
sard might have collaborated in writing some of its 
scenes, and Chaucer would have gladly stolen from it 
here and there a dramatic incident. Its chivalry is 
as unlike Scott’s as ever could be imagined; but its 
authenticity one never questions, so blithe is its coun- 
tenance, so winning the sound of its speech. 

Sobér criticism of the scientific sort may conclude 
that Morris went too far in his revolt against moder- 
nity, or that he was even wholly wrong in revolting 
at all; but scientific criticism really has poor picking 
when it attempts to discuss romance. It is not what 
critics say, thank Heaven! but what the imagination 
of mankind desires, that commands the highest re- 
spect. Deep under our skins lie the veins of heroism, 
the tountains ot the marvelous, the well-heads of sim- 
ple credulousness; they will never run dry until all 
that is best in human nature has been evaporated, 
Morris had his affectations, they swarm in this book; 
but even these bear the badges of his fascinating 
genius, and we would not take them out. We hold 
his hand while he plays his tricks, and, knowing that 
they are tricks, we yet trust him and believe every 
word that he says, «al rd xaddv Kal Td mpoojov dpar, 

In laying aside Zhe Well at the World's End we 
cannot help wondering who is to take the place of Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Morris—who will claim and prove 
the right tosuccession? Realists we have in myriads, 
any person can be a realist who will steadily look at 
the dirt of earth and note what he sees; but the poet 
and the romancer, they must have genius, they must 
be great, or poetry and romance must disappear. 
Morris was great, in the best sense of the word, in 
poetry, romance, art and life. We need not contend 
that he was always right, or that he was always at 
the upper lever of greatness; he wrote some great 
poetry, some great romance, he was, in a way, a great 
artist, and he was the greatest of printers. Zhe Wel/ 
at the World's End attests his marvelous practicality 
ina most difficult trade; it is a book of beauty. It 
can never be truthfully said that poetry, romance and 
a mild form of socialism made a mere empty vision- 
ary of William Morris.. He was a workingman and 
a workman whose works are a great legacy to the 
world. And this his last tale, so captivating, so 
ideal, so real, told with art. so simple and direct, is 
a fitting close of a literary career in which there is 
nothing petty or base. We must see, now at the 
close, in the light of this book, that Morris was sus- 
tained, that his gift kept up, that he was to the last 
on the high plane of intellectual and imaginative ex- 
istence with energies unimpaired, still looking toward 
what all genius adores, the perfection of beauty. 


The Better Juvenile Books. 


BY TUDOR JENKS. 





PROMINENT this year is the class of historical stories 
for the young. Not only are they numerous, they are 
also excellent. The standard has been raised since 
‘‘Oliver Optic” gave us in the Sailor Boy and the Sol- 
dier Boy series, crude and stirring pictures of the Civil 
War. No doubt the success of Henty’s books has 
brought about competition; but however that may be, 
it can fairly be said that the American authors this year 
bear off the palm in the field of history for the young. 

Hezekiah Butterworth, for instance, has written in 
THE Wampum BELT (Appletons, $1.50) the chronicles of 
Penn and Philadelphia, and their relations with the In- 
dian tribes. In giving the story of the Great Charter 
and its correlative, 7khe Wampum Belt, Mr. Butterworth 
has created a vivid and exciting romance that may be 
read with interest and satisfaction at any age. The 
style is simple, strong and dignified; the story is told 
with skill; the characters are alive and prove them- 
selves. The illustrations are by H. Winthrop Peirce, 
and are satisfactory. The book deserves a cordial rec- 
ommendation in all respects. 

Kirk Munroe also is worthy of no less praise, tho 
his style is less correct than Mr. Butterworth’s; for the 
story he tellsin THROUGH SWAMP AND GLADE (Scrib- 
ners, $1.25) is really better worth reading. The long 
struggle of the Seminoles, under Osceola and other 
chiefs, against the treachery and double-dealing of the 
whites, reminds one of the pathos of ‘‘ Ramona”’ and 
the pitifulness of the ‘‘ Last of the Mohicans.’’ Indeed, 
Munroe’s story need not shrink from comparison with 
any volume wherein is presented the indictment of 
white men’s injustice toward the Indian. The effort of 
Nita to bring about the release of Osceola, by persuad- 
ing the Seminoles to submit to the Government, is de- 
picted with marvelous power. If only we had been on 
the right side of the Seminole War, what enthusiasm 
should we feel for this brave heroine! Mr. Munroe 
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knows the Florida Indians thoroughly, and writes from 
warm sympathy and first hand knowledge. Rick DALE; 
by the same author (Harpers, $1.25), shows the differ- 
ence between writing from conviction and ‘‘ mak- 
ing it up as you goalong.’’ There is nothing the mat- 
ter with Rick Dale, except that there is no particular 
feeling back of it. It tells how a dainty, pampered, 
millionaire’s son runs away from home, and sees the 
world. He-is brought into the company of smugglers, 
lumbermen, desperate Indians and so on, until he has 
become toughened and healthy. He is left in Harvard 
University with a.good chance of being on the college 
nine. The book is harmless and interesting enough, 
and it conveys a fair amount of information about lite 
tle known people and their ways; but Mr. Monroe has 
often done better. ‘ 

Quite equal to the first two mentioned and not supe- 
rior only because more labored, is THE PALADINS OF 
EDWIN THE GREAT, by Sir Clements R. Markham. (A. & 
C. Black, London: Macmillan, $1.50.) Most excellently 
illustrated by Ralph Peacock. Laid in England and 
Europe, about 588 A. D., the story deals with the for- 
tunes of certain English boys who are stolen by sea- 
rovers and sold into slavery. They are feigned to be 
those ‘‘ Angels’ concerning whom Gregory made his 
string of immortal puns in the Roman forum. These 
boys enter into a solemn compact never to return to 
England until all can go together, and atlength escape, 
carrying with them the seeds of Eastern civilization for 
the regeneration of their native island. Becoming the 
supporters of the exiled Edwin, they bring about his 
elevation to the throne, and then as his councilors, sol- 
diers and legislators, they create the Christian Britain 
which began the world empire of Great Britain. So 
painstaking is the author that the book is almost too 
good for young readers—that is too complete and well- 
balanced. If it were less careful asa_ historic study, it 
might be the better as a book of good reading. For 
older boys no more acceptable volume has been brought 
out this year. : 

Mr. Henty’s three for this year, AT AGINCouURT, illus- 
trated by Walter Paget; WITH COCHRANE THE DAUNT- 
LESS, illustrated by W. H. Margetson; ard ON THE IR- 
RAWADDY, illustrated by W. H. Overend, do not de- 
serve especial praise. The first is poorly named, as 
Agincourt is not described until 300 pages are filled with 
adventures in an ancient castle, a fortified house in 
Paris, and elsewhere; but Katarina, the fascinating 
daughter of an Italian astrologer, is a charming little 
character and redeems the book. The second does well 
to make American boys familiar with the career of the 
brave Cochrane, and his exploits against the Spanish in 
South America, and in behalf of freedom all over the 
world. The third, the Burmese story, is packed full of 
incident, credible and the reverse, and also teems with 
stagey, affected talk; but it is good reading of a gener- 
ally wholesome character. Several questions are sug- 
gested by these books, of which a few may be noted. 
Was King Henry not on foot at Agincourt when attack- 
ed by the French Knights? The frontispiece to Henty’s 
story shows him on horseback. Was Stephen, in the 
Cochrane story, an orphan or not? The publishers, in 
an advertising note, say he was; Henty speaks of the 
boy’s father on the last page. 
boats in Burma in 1824; were there any in India be- 
fore 1825? 

James Barnes tells the story of the exploits of MIp- 
SHIPMAN FARRAGUT (Appletons, $1.00), and is not 
greatly aided by the illustrations of Carlton T. Chap- 
man. The crude drawings of Captain Porter, however, 
were well worth reproduction because of their historical 
interest, which is more than can be urged in favor of 
the advertising vignet on the title-page. But the 
story is worth reading, because Mr. Barnes has told it 
with due respect to his authorities, and has had access 
to special sources of information. He tells incidents 
as wellas the late C. C. Coffin, than whom few wrote 
more directly and vividly. The binding over of the 
boy Farragut ‘‘ to keep the peace”’ at Norfolk, Va., be- 
cause he resented being sprinkled with a watering-pot 
to make him grow, and the struggle between the 
twelve-year old Farragut and the big Captain Barclay 
are excellent episodes, well found and well related; 
and the same may be said of the desperate encounter 
between the ‘‘ Essex’”’ and the ‘‘ Pheebe.” or of the boy 
Farragut’s fist fight with the English lad who tried to 
confiscate the pet pig. Mr. Barnes has done much to 
explain the character of the great commander who took 
the head of the line after his leading vessel had been 
sunk by a torpedo in Mobile Bay. 

Less worthy of commendation is Charles Ledyard 
Norton’s A MEDAL oF Honor MAN (Wilde & Co., $1.25), 
which gives the career of a young tar in the navy dur- 
the Civil War. There are good incidents in its pages, 
notably, the boat chase, with the devices of the im- 
provised infernal machine and the garrisoned island, 
and the pursuit of the blockade runner; but with the 
merits of ‘‘Oliver Optic,” the author has acquired cer- 
tain defects—an affected sprightliness and a precocious 
sentimentality. The illustrations are better as land- 
scapes than as war-scenes, and the proof-reading should 
weigh on somebody’s conscience. Governor Curtin is 
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‘*Curtis’’ on page 15; Lairds is ‘‘ Lairel’s”’ on page 51; 
“plum true,’’ page 89, should be plumb true; ‘‘ West- 
pointer” is not wrong, perhaps, on page 233; and 
‘““Cornifex River’’ would suggest Carnifex River, on 
page 279; but was the ‘‘ Bonnie Blue Flag”’ still in ex- 
istence in 1861? 

The critical reader of ABOVE THE RANGE, by Theodora 
R. Jenness (Wilde, $1.25), will be bothered all through 
the book by the clever author’s antics to avoid the 
harmless English word ‘‘said.’”’ She uses as syno- 
myms or substitutes ‘‘ groped, perceived, found, won- 
dered,” all on page 22, and thereafter tries ‘‘ warned, 
disputed, defied, resolved, permitted, submitted, puz- 
zled,”’ and even ‘‘ smiled !” and ‘‘illuded!’’ But other- 
wise her sketch of life at an Indian school is a fine bit 
of work. Itis interesting, strong, new and natural; it 
is full of fun, oddity, information and character. It in- 
troduces the reader into an entirely new atmosphere, 
and in its lighter way is as strange as Olive Schreiner’s 
‘*Story of an African Farm,” giving one the same sense 
of living with the other half. Where will you find a 
quainter scene than the ‘‘ Mourning of Ho-ke-la’’ over 
his lost hair? And even the priggish superintendent is 
forgiven when you reach the touching recognition of 
Lilian by her father. The book, despite its faults, is a 
genuine acquisition, and of permanent value, going far 
to establish the author’s quoted saying, ‘‘ You can make 
Indian of white man, but never white man of Indian.’’ 

BEHIND MANHATTAN GABLES, by Edward A. Rand 
(Whittaker, $1.25), deserves praise as a satisfying re- 
construction of a long past society. It deals with New 
Amsterdam in 1663-’64, and tells of its passing from 
Dutch to English rule, with an incidental little love- 
story between a Dutch lass and a young English adven- 
turer. For its slightly affected style, the author’s care- 
ful historical work and enthusiasm is more than com- 
pensation. 

Elbridge Brooks has long been a favorite with ‘all 
young readers, who have learned that he can make 
good stories out of the driest of schoolroom material. 
This year he offers his admirers THE CENTURY Book oF 
Famous AMERICANS (Century Co., $1.50), a record of 
visits to the historic homes of American worthies, and 
THE Lonc WALLs (Putnams, $1.50). John Alden, of 
the American School at Athens, has supplied facts and 
local color to this second book, for it tells the story of 
that ‘‘ greatest of archeologists, the spade,’’ as wielded 
by an enterprising American in Greece. Mr. Brooks, 
by the invention of a lively nephew, has made a boy’s 
book out of dry, scientific reports, and no boy will need 
urging to read it. The mingling of modernity and an- 
tiquity produces a novel flavor, and the half-realistic 
pictures are in keeping with the text. . 

But the historical fiction is claiming too much space. 
Let us add, with a hearty recommendation, the well-told 
By THE NorTH SEA (Whittaker, $1,25), a story of Emma 
Marshall’s, introducing Dr. Watts and a granddaughter 
of Oliver Cromwell; and George Manville Fenn’s stir- 
ring, romantic book, THE BLACK Tor (Lippincott, $1.50), 
and then take up some volumes of another sort. 

Heralded with some blowing of trumpets come SwEET- 
HEART TRAVELLERS (Stokes, $1.50), dy S. R. Crockett, 
with the charming illustrations by Gordon Browne and 
W. H. Groome; but, in all candor, the American reader 
may well inquire wherein is justified the book’s great 
vogue. A young girl, to whom it was submitted, sum- 
marized the style as ‘‘my dearish’’; and its senti- 
mental condescension and affected canonization of a 
child is not attractive to the American reader, to whom, 
by the way, English books about children seldom seem 
wholesome—always excepting a few, such as those Mrs. 
Ewing wrote. Mr. Crockett squints at the elders and 
the youngsters, and thereby misses both; tho he suc- 
ceeds in making the reader suspect that there may have 
been a charming real companionship upon which to base 
the book. The spirit of the writing is kindly and pleas- 
ing, but—how very much better is Lieutenant Fletcher’s 
‘* Marjorie and Her Papa”! Another picture of child- 
hood, also of a more wholesome sort, is A LITTLE GIRL 
OF Lone Aco, dy Eliza Orne White (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.00), exquisitely bound, and marred only by its 
wo-begone, daguerreotype portraits. The stories told 
are exquisite in conception and style, and as simple and 
true as childhood itself. Their art is too fine to be evi- 
dent. My little daughter’s opinion of it she thus 
printed by hand: ‘‘ A VERY NICE STORY INDEED. I RECA- 
MEND IT HIGHLY.”’ 

Mr. Frank Stockton in CAPTAIN CHAP (Lippincott, 
$1.50) again exhibits his wonderful style in creating an 
excellent story of adventure from the simplest of ma- 
terials. The book is pleasing inallrespects, being well 
printed, excellently illustrated, and attractively bound. 
It is worthy of high praise as a book of plain, strong, 
healthful adventure. 

Pauline King, in CHRISTINE'S CAREER (Appletons, 
$1.50) has written a book for girls that she will never be 


- ashamed to acknowledge, and one that will find friends 


among the young readers whose taste is unspoiled, It 
may not have so large a sale as more melodramatic 
works, but it will outlast them. And a similar verdict 
is deserved by MALVERN, Ellen Deland’s new story 
(Wilde, $1.50), with its careful illustrations by Mrs, 
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Stephens, tho the qualities that commend the book are 
precisely those that it is most difficult to convey except 
by the general statement that it is good in tone and 
wholesome. 

Four compiled books are worthy of especial mention 
because of their subject-matter rather than its treat- 
ment. They are Lang’s ANIMAL SToRY Book (Long- 
mans, $2.00), Frost’s Court or KiNG ARTHUR (Scrib- 
ner’s, $1.50), Oxley’s ROMANCE OF COMMERCE (Crowell, 
$1.25), and Jacobs’s Book or WoNDER VOYAGES (Mac- 
millan, $1.50). The titles are self-explanatory except 
the last, which covers a compilation of the half-legend- 
ary voyages of the Argonauts, of Maeldiiin, of Hasan 
of Bassorah, and of Thorkilland Eric, exquisitely illus- 
trated and poetically retold. 

The books herein mentioned are those which seem 
most notable among the new books of the year. Any 
such selection must be somewhat directed by personal 
preferences; but 1 am confident that very few of the 
volumes issued this year may claim to be ranked above 
most of those I have selected. Every year the struggle 
for survival becomes keener among juvenile books, and 
the reviewer should not encourage literary mendicants 
so long as his word may be useful to the deserving who 
seek an honest livelihood. 





Brief Comments on Christmas Books for 
Younger Readers. 
BY BENJAMIN .WEBSTER, 


THERE are so many new books this year that it ought 
not to be difficult to suit the taste of any young reader. 
For a boy who likes good sea stories, with plenty of ad- 
venture to the chapter, tor instance, Harry Colling- 
wood’s LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN (Estes & Lauriat, $1.50) 
will be well adapted, as it is attractively bound, fully 
illustrated, and the hero secures prize money at the 
rate of thousands a day; besides which there is a fine 
new edition of Marryatt from the Macmillans. If the 
boy prefers adventure on land, besides a new edition of 
the best of Mayne Reid’s bogks, issued by the Put- 
nams, he can have Roosevelt’s RANcH Lire (Century 
Co., $2.50); or Charles Roberts's excellently told tales, 
AROUND THE CAMP-FIRE (Crowell, $1.50); or the late 
Colonel Knox’s LAND OF THE KANGAROO (Wilde, $1.50); 
or IN Honour’s CAusE (Dodd, Mead, $1.50), a story of 
the time of George I; or, if he wishes a story about the 
beginning of the Revolution, Dr. Tomlinson’s TureE 
YounG CONTINENTALS (Lee & Shepard, $1,50) will carry 
him as far as the Battle of Long Island; and the same 
author, in TECUMSEH’s YOUNG BRAVES (same price and 
publishers), will conduct him unscathed through the 
Creek War, and incidentally teach him why General 
Sherman bore the name Tecumseh without regret. 

That ‘‘ peace hath her victories as well as war” may 
be read in the gratefully wide spaces between the lines 
of W. O. Stoddard’s attractive story of THE WINDFALL 
(Appletons, $1.50), so beautifully illustrated by Cline- 
dinst. The usual Stoddardesque language is not to be 
commended, but the incidents are clearly told and 
range from a mine-flooding, through a blizzard, to a 


railroad accident and a cyclone, the last being the pro- 


verbial ill wind that brings good to the deserving char- 
acters. To criticise Mr. Stoddard’s mannerisms is 
easier than toequal him as a nervous narrator of events 
and maker of plots. The same remark might be re- 
peated as to Sophie Swett, who collects this year a num- 
ber of her good stories into the book called THE Pon- 
KATY BRANCH RoAp. (Lothrop. $1.00.) Without read- 
ing the stories they may be safely commended, for the 
author’s writings are of generally even merit, and she 
knows the young thoroughly—even if she does find 
most of her motives in financial perplexities. Mrs. 
Jamison, on the contrary, deals with the sensibilities 
of the young, and this year presents to the world a suc- 
cessor to ‘‘ Lady Jane” and ‘ Toinette’s Philip,’’ who 
is not wholly unlike either. SERAPH, THE LITTLE Vio- 
LINISTE (Wilde, $1.50) will not be found overstrained by 
the young readers, for whom the book is written; her 
troubles will be real to them, and her triumphs propor- 
tionately welcome. The faithful old Negro and the 
boy waif, who is Seraph’s little friend and ally, will be 
accepted as true, because they are so drawn as to win 
the reader’s sympathy. Besides, the books for girls 
are so few that Seraph has not many rivals. 

Perhaps the girls will be willing to appropriate the fan- 
ciful books, which this year are none too good. ‘‘ Alice 
in Wonderland ”’ is easy to imitate—in a way; but imita- 
tions lack nearly all the merits that redeemed their 
model. Here, for instance, is the WALLYPUG OF Wuy 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50), the merits of which may be 
put according tothe Rule of Three: As Furniss is to 
Tenniel, so is Farrow to ‘‘Carroll.’’ The book has some 
good points, but it is weary work to seek them out, and, 
like the horse who was hard to catch, they are not worth 
the pursuit. Refinement is a prerequisite to successful 
fooling. THE VILLAGE OF YOUTH, dy Bessie ‘Hatton 
(Stokes, $1.50), is another fanciful story that fails to be 
absorbing. The tales carry a weight of purpose that is 
fatal to frisking, and, like the illustrations, are better 
done than worth the doing. Another yet is Tommy- 
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ANNE AND THE THREE Hearts (Macmillan, $1.50), 
where Mrs. Wright turns natural history into a sort of 
fairy-story for the avowed purpose of answering chil- 
dren’s questions, and makes the woodland creatures 
little lecturers who are wiser than they are engaging. 
Thosé whose shibboleth is useful knowledge will like 
the volume, and as for the rest Mr. Albert Blashfield’s 
pictures will leave them no reason to complain of the 
book-making. Except for a Procrustean tendency to 
long legs the beings pictured by Alice B. Woodward 
in To TELL THE KING THE SKY IS FALLING (Blackie, 
London; Scribners, $1.75) do much to help the text, by 
Sheila E. Braine., who writes another story that owes a 
good word to ‘‘ Lewis Carroll’’ and ‘‘ Mother Goose,” 
tho not without merits of its own. Farry TALES FAR 
AND NEAR (Stokes, $1.50) are old friends pleasantly re- 
told, by Quiller-Couch, but worth no more than a word 
in passing, according to the verdict of two young 
readers who came unbiased to their consideration. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson has words of high praise 
for SHORT STORIES FOR SHORT PEOPLE, by Alicia Aspin- 
wall (Dutton, $1.50), and after a careful examination I 
am content to leave his overstatement unmarred, with 
a secret wonder whether he may not be like Mr. Bob 
Sawyer's friends—very easily amused—and a dispo- 
sition to congratulate Mrs. Aspinwall upon the in- 
dorsement; for Colonel Higginson ought to know a 
good book. 

Leaving the realm of fancy, we may wander afar over 
the earth, going to Australia to visit THE. YOUNGSTERS 
oF Murray Home (Ward, Lock & Bowden, $1.00), to 
whom M. Ella Chaffey introduces us. The story is 
pleasantly related, and novel in its surroundings and 
incidents. The Australian children of not too priggish 
parents have some entertaining adventures—such as 
their Crusoe life on an island, their visit to the circus, 
Some points 
may be fairly criticised, such as the unpleasant six- 
toed boy, and the author's original spelling of ‘‘ philo- 
pena” and ‘‘collarette’’; but in an English (or Aus- 
tralian) story these drawbacks are to be expected. 
Likewise in that seriously written and strong story, THE 
Younc Manparin, éy J. D. Davis (Cong. Pub. Co., 
$1.50), there are certain episodes that seem more suit- 
able for historical students than for children, and could 
therefore be named as points of objection; but asa 
whole the book is a fine study from Chinese life, and 
gives new and valuable sketches of the great Tai Ping 
rebellion. It may be cordially recommended to readers 
over sixteen. The author’s sojourn in China has pos- 
sibly dulled his perception of the crudities of its life as 
seen by Western eyes. KING MATTHIAS (Nelson, 50 
cents) is translated by Selina Gaye, and is a story of 
Hungary from the original of Baron Nicolas Jésika. It 
may be here mentioned simply as a good story of foreign 
life, and in the same light attention is called to THE 
TOWER OF THE OLD SCHLOSS, 6y Jean Porter Rudd (Put- 
nams, $1.25), and FIRESIDE SKETCHES FROM SWEDISH 
Lire, dy Mrs. Woods Baker (Nelson, 50 cents); several 
short stories not easily classified are the RHYMES OF 
THE STATES, by Garrett Newkirk (Century Co., $1.00), 
with ingenious and decorative drawings by Harry 
Fenn—a book that tells in jingling. rhyme salient facts 
in relation to each of the United States, and adds cer- 
tain views and odd resemblances that will prove inter- 
esting to young Americans; PAPER DOLL Poems dy Pau- 
line King (same publishers, 75 cents), a set of playful, 
rhymes and pictures suitable for children of six to ten— 
the ages so hard to find books for; and SoNGs For LiT- 
TLE PEOPLE é6y Norman Gale (Macmillan, $2.00), which 
will please by its attractive cover and pictures. 

A new edition of HANs ANDERSEN (Archibald Consta- 
ble, London; Macmillans, $1.00), with illustrations by 
Hesba Stretton, is worthy of special attention from 
those who love quaint and pleasing pictures, and who 
are not repelled by rather small type and rather big 
words. 

Many new books by well-known authors, such as 
‘*Oliver Optic,’’ Harry Castlemon, ‘‘ James Otis,’’ and 
additions to never-ending series, such as the FIvE 
LITTLE PEPPERS, ELSIE, WITCH WINNIE, and so on, are 
not noticed here, as they are perennials that never 
blush unseen. His BROTHER’S KEEPER, by the Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon (Cong. Pub. Soc., $1.50), is 
a social-question story illustrated by a set of 
remarkable photographs that show, among other 
things, a meeting of strikers and one of their proces- 
sions. The publishers say that ‘‘It is hard to see how 
any one after reading this book could any longer take a 
narrow or selfish view of the great problem of civiliza- 
tion,’’ and therefore the book certainly deserves wide 
circulation. It must be needed. 

A few more stories deserve some mention. Mrs. 
Moiesworth’s THE ORIEL WINDOW (Macmillans, $1.00), is 
devoted to handiwork and its blessings, and contains 
the excellent work for which the author is famous on 
both sides of the ocean; FoR THE OTHER Boy’s SAKE, 
by Marshall Saunders (Banes, $1.00), is a collection of 
short stories, of which one or two are pleasing; THREE 
CHILDREN OF GALILEE, dy John Gordon (Knight, $1.50), is 
an attempt to make into story form the story of the 
Gospels, and suffers in comparison with Mr. Stoddard’s 
SWORDMAKER’s SON; many of its pictures, however, are 
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valuable; WALTER GIBBS, THE YOUNG Boss, dy Z. W. 
Thomson (Crowell, $1.00), is also a set of short stories 
that may be easily read, because they are told ‘‘ with- 
out waste of words,” as Charles Reade put it; JACK AND 
His Broruers (Nelson, 60 cents) is dedicated by Mrs. 
Austin Dobson, the author, to ‘‘ everybody under four,” 
and is an excellent example of story-telling in short 
words; J. CoLEe (Crowell, $1.00), is a new edition of a 
popular story, which possibly owes its reissue to the 
fact that the little boy doesn’t die after all. 

In conclusion one is forced to the admission that proc- 
ess-illustration is not an unmixed evil, for it covers a 
multitude of artistic sins; isn’t it better not to have so 
many picture-books than to have so many that are not 
picture-books? After examining a hundred holiday 
books one has nightmares of ill-drawn figures in gray. 





Choice Illustrated Books: Artists and the 
Arts. 


HIGH in the hierarchy of beautiful books come four 
of foreign origin. Let us open first this great imperial 
octavo, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, with its 
red cover gold tooled in laurels and fleur-de-lis, and 
its red-gold printed lining and flyleaf. It is FRANCE 
UNDER Louis XIV, dy Emile Bourgeois, lecturer at 
Ecole Normale Supérieure, translated admirably by 
Mrs. Cashel-Hoey. The central figure of this pano- 
rama of magnificence which the author unrolls is the 
King himself, surrounded by the celebrities of his 
times. Public and private collections, the works of 
painters, sculptors, engravers; popular prints, alma- 
nacs, caricatures, even fashion plates, have been drawn 
upon for these five hundred engravings and twenty- 
two copperplates, showing the round of life of the 
grand siecle. 

THE History OF MODERN PAINTING, with thirteen 
hundred illustrations (Macmillan Co. inthree volumes), 
is bound gravely, as becomes its critical character, in 
green cloth with gold lettering. Its author, Richard 
Muther, Professorof Art History at the University of 
Breslau, has collated with Teutonic patience the most 
extensive material from every country and has set 
himself the task of rendering full justice to every 
movement since the revival of art in England under 
Hogarth, Reynolds and Gainsborough, endeavoring to 
explain where he has not been able to praise. This 
work is noticed fully in another column. 

THE SALON OF THE CHAMPS ELYSEES OF ’96 (Paris, 
Goupil & Co.) is carefully reviewed in a great octavo 
by the great critic, Thiebault-Sisson. Its French text 
is illustrated by a hundred plates, etched and in photo- 
gravure, with a title-page by Boulanger and one fac- 
simile in color. 

Not inferior to the Louis XIV in its attractive dress 
is MEISSONIER: His LiFe AND His ArT. By Vallery G. O. 
Gréard, Vice Rector of the French Academy, with extracts 
from his notebooks, and his opinions and impressions 
of art and artists collected by his wife. Translated by 
Lady Mary Loyd and Miss Florence Simmonds. With 
270 plates and text illustrations. (New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Co.) We propose to notice this work at 
length in a subsequent number. 

With only a glance at MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS, 
by Professor Van Dyke, of which we shall speak 
again, we come back to firm English footing, and 
open the solid plain volume, ROME OF To-DAY 
AND YESTERDAY, by John Dennie (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). It is intended to explain what those build- 
ings and ruins mean, by whom and why each build- 
ing waserected, and to tell enough about each building 
and builder to link the eleven centuries into one contin- 
uous story. The style is clear, direct, compact, and the 
matter is just what one needs to prepare himself to view 
the Eternal City with a seeing eye. It is appropriately 
illustrated by more than fifty full-page photo-engravings, 
sketch-maps, etc. 

EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE, by Russell Sturgis, President 
of the Fine Arts Federation of New York, etc. (Macmil- 
lan & Co.), is, taken as a whole, a book to be handled, 
seen and read with delight. Rare good taste, simple 
truth and great knowledge combine to satisfy eye and 
mind. The linen cover with framing fillets and outline 
of the ruins of Corinth printed in green and gold letter- 
ing; the large, opentype and good paper, the appro- 
priate illustrations, generally reproduced for pen-and- 
ink sketches, are worthy accompaniments to the text 
which strives to point out the essential nature of the 
past great styles in the hope that modern architects 
may become interested in the deeper truths of these 
styles and cured of the modern disease of borrowing ex- 
terior details. 

A record of the Life and Work of Forp Mapox 
Brown, by Ford Madox Hueffer, has been published in 
the past few days. (Longmans,Green& Co.) It is des- 
tined to make him rank higher than he has done among 
the English Pre-Raphaelites, through our want of knowl- 
edge of his work. The threescore illustrations from 
the artist’s pictures are charmingly reproduced. 

Just in time for Christmas appears a noble 
four volume edition of VAsaRiI’s LIVES OF THE PAINT- 
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ERS, edited by the eminent painter and critic, Mr. 
E. H. Blashfield, and two collaborators (Scribners) 
to be noticed fully by us hereafter; a book OF THE 
DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION OF Books OLD AND NEw, éy 
Walter Crane (Macmillan); THE Story oF ARCHITEC- 
TURE, by Charles T. Mathews, M.A., and THE STRUGGLE 
OF THE NATIONS; Egypt, Syria and Assyria, by Prof. G. 
Maspero (Appleton), the last, translated by M. L. 
McClure and edited by Professor Sayce. The new vol- 
ume isto be uniform with ‘‘ The Dawn of Civilization,” 
by the same author. 

From these serious subjects we must turn with genu- 
ine amusement to Phil May’s GUTTER SNIPES. Mr. May 
&ccepted a seat at Punch’s table a year ago, and he is 
considered the successor of Du Maurier. His humor is 
delightful, and the expression of the little faces and the 
older ones could hardly be better or placed in fewer 
lines. He is not training for authorship, as was his 
predecessor unconsciously, in telling text accompany- 
ing his sketches, but no sketches could need text less. 
No one can look the book over without greater sym- 
pathy with the joys and sorrows of the small hood- 
lum. 

In VANITY Farr, dy 4. B. Wenzell (R. H. Russell & 
Son, New York), is one of these large books like those 
of C. D. Gibson, large enough to contain full-page 
drawings from Zife. Mr. Wenzel’s titles and dialogs 
are always crisp and generally sarcastic. His girl is 
not acollege graduate but a very human young person, 
and the fun she is after is often of the fast society type. 
The handling of difficult groups of many figures is 
powerful, reminding of Menzel, the use of wash is bold 
and the draftsmanship, with excellent exsemé/e, is of the 
French school. 

Gibson’s PICTURES OF PEOPLE, his book of the year, 
deals with good society as usual. It appears to have 
a little more tenderness of feeling in the use of line, 
more variety in type, and the subjects, melancholy and 
gay, are handled with quiet appreciation. 

BOTTICELLI’s DRAWINGS, J//lustrative of Dante's Infer- 
no, with an Introduction and Commentary by Herr. F. 
Lippman, Director of the Imperial Museum of Berlin 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), is a reproduction, in reduced 
facsimile, of drawings made for the ‘‘ Divina Commedia,”’ 
seventy-five of which are in in the Print room at Ber- 
lin and eight more in the Vatican. 

The writer and illustrator of CHorrR STALLS AND 
THEIR CARVINGS, Miss Emma Phipson, has _ repro- 
duced in sepia with infinite pains, the old wood carv- 
ings of the seats of choir stalls, from the cathedrals and 
churches of all England. They are so quaint as to be 
very suggestive to other wood-carvers of unhackneyed 
design. 

THE ART ANNUAL of Zhe Art Journal contains for its 
Christmas number the life and work of Marcus Stone, 
R. A., by Alfred L. Baldry. His work is pretty and 
commercially popular. Dickens was his great friend 
and admirer. — 

A TEXT-BooK OF THE HISTORY OF SCULPTURE, by Allen 
Marquand and A. L. Frothingham, Professors of Artand the 
Literature of Art in Princeton University (Longmans, 
Green & Co.), is excellently adapted to college and home 
use. It is written clearly and compactly, and it con- 
tains over a hundred photo-reproductions, generally 
directly from the original objects. | ' 

Here is another Life of JEAN FRANcOIS MILLET. Ais 
Life and Letters. By Julia Cartright. With a portrait 
and eight full-page photogravures of the artist's works. 
(Macmillan Co. $5.00.) It deals with-all aspects of the 
artist and his work. 

STUDIES IN THE ART ANATOMY OF ANIMALS is a briet 
analysis of the visible forms of the more familiar mam- 
mals and birds designed for the use of artist’s, natural- 
ists and taxidermists. Its author, Ernest E. Seton 
Thompson, illustrates the work with one hundred draw- 
ings. The dog, as a typical form, is described mi- 
nutely, and other animals are compared with this typ- 
ical form. (The Macmillan Co. $10.00.) 

A HANDBOOK OF ANATOMY, for art students. This 
book has been written for art students, paying less at- 
tention totechnical terms and laying more emphasis on 
surface forms. 

Advance sheets of a new and remarkable publication 
by D. Appleton & Co. are out, and have been on exhi- 
bition at the Grolier Club, ORIENTAL CERAMIC ART, IL- 

LUSTRATED WITH ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN PLATES 
1n COLORS AND FouR HUNDRED AND THIRTY SEVEN 
BLACK AND WHITE, REPRODUCING SPECIMENS IN THE 
COLLECTION OF W. T. WALTERS, WITH A COMPLETE HIs- 
TORY OF ORIENTAL PORCELAINS, INCLUDING PROCESSES, 
Marks, Etc. By Dr. S. W. Bushnell, Physician to 
H. R. M. Legation, Peking, and an Introduction and Notes 
by William M. Laffan. Thecolor plates have been re- 
produced under the personal supervision of Mr. L. 
Prang. They are inlaid and protected by onion-skin 
tissue. The work will be of the first magnitude, and 
‘contain a pictorial record of ceramic art which has no 
counterpart. The work will be published in ten sec- 
tions, each with eleven or more full-page plates in col- 
ors, and about forty pictures inthe text. The price of 
the complete work in ten sections, handsomely bound, 
will be $500. The edition is limited to five hundred 
copies. 








December 10, 1896 
Elegant Editions and Holiday Illustrations. 


Tue Knickerbocker Press has its own bindery from 
which books come in a dress which might have been 
furnished by Zaehnesdorf. GREEN’s ENGLAND, thus 
clothed, has been extended (by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$250.00) to eight volumes, through the insertion of sev- 
eral hundred plates. The binding is levant, tooled in 
gold,where it becomes the frame forthe ooze calf lining. 
The flyleaf, too, is ooze calf. KNiGHT’s LONDON has 
been extended to twelve volumes, and TAINE’sS ENGLISH 
LITERATURE and other standard works have been treated 
with only less magnificance. 

In these days of superabundant, prosy illustration 
by half-tone photographs, which are nearly related to 
the city panoramas in lithography such as the train boys 
flirt out at you for ‘‘twenty-five cents,’’ nothing so 
satisfactorily takes the place of wood engraving as the 
process reproduction of fine pen-and-ink work, as in the 
copious illustrations of these old favorites. THE RIVALS 
and THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, /ntroduction by Augustine 
Birrell and illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan, and THE 
H1sTORY OF HENRY EsMOND, EsQ, edited by Joseph Jacobs 
and illustrated by T. H. Robinson. The latter follows 
the original edition in every respect, but she adopts 
the long s’s of the Queen Anne printers, and at- 
tempts the actual features of Webb, Marlborough, etc., 
wherever they occur intheillustrations. Tom BRown’s 
ScHOOL Days, with eighty illustrations by Edmund J. Sul- 
livan, will be out for the holidays, and THE Com- 
PLEAT ANGLER, illuminated by the same __ illus- 
trator, with introduction by Andrew Lang, is 
already here. A BooK OF OLD ENGLISH BALLADS, 
with many decorative, block-book drawings by 
George Wharton Edwasds, and an Introduction by Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, one of the very choice books of the sea- 
son, is, like the four preceding volumes, published by 
the same company. (The MacmillanCo. $2.00.) 

A group of books much larger and more expensive 
takes us out-of-doors and into the big, round world. 
DRIVING FOR PLEASURE; or, the Harness, Stable and its 
Appointments, by Francis T. Underhill(D. Appleton & 
Co., $7.50), in brown morocco and ooze calf, with the 
author’s crest on the flyleaf, etc., with its photographs 
of dress and undress livery, curricles, vis-a-vis, etc., is 
a literary accompaniment to the Horse Show. RANCH 
LIFE AND THE HUNTING TRAIL, dy Theodore Roosevelt, 
Illustrated by Frederic Remington (The Century Co., 
$2.50), takes one into a breezy atmosphere of manly ad- 
venture, where the actor is also a trained observer of 
cowboy and coyotes, sunsets and song birds, gamesters 
and game. It is delightfully written, a handsome book, 
and makes one feel, even indoors, ‘‘ How good is man’s 
life, the mere living!’ Mr. Remington has done his 
part, too, in perfect accompaniment of pen and ink and 
wash drawings. CAMPING IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES, dy 
W.D. Wilcox, illustrations from photographs by the au- 
thor(Putnams, $4.00), is not half so interesting. The au- 
thor has a scientific mind and tells much that is inter- 
esting, but spoils the effect by prosy, prolix sentences. 
FRIDTIOF NANSEN, 1861-1893. By W.C. Brégger and 
Nordahl Rolfsen, translated by William Archer, illustrated 
from photographs and drawings by Werenskiold and other 
Norwegian artists, with three colored maps. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $7.50.) This work onthe young and famous 
explorer by histwo countrymen, views him as a man, 
explorer and scientist, and shows careful study of his 
life in all directions. Another welcome book of explor- 
ation is THROUGH JUNGLE AND DESERT: 7ravels in East- 
ern Africa, by William Astor Chanler, A.M., F.R.G.S., 
etc., with illustrations from photographs taken by the 
author, andmaps. (Macmillan. $5.00.) The illustra- 
tions are generally well done in pen and ink, and the 
narrative of regions someof which Mr. Chanler and 
his companion, Lieutenant von Héhnel, were the first 
toexplore, is full of zest to the lover of exciting adven- 
ture. PARAKITES. A treatise on the making and flying of 
tailless kites for scientific purposes and for recreation, 
is a book of adventures in new regions by Gilbert Totten 
Woglom. He is the one whosucceeded in suspending a 
ten-foot flag a thousand feet over the Washington Arch 
celebration, and he hopes to make his kites serve me- 
teorological science in a practical way. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

The six volumes last named are followed by many de- 
lightful books of travel. TimpucToo THE MYSTERIOUS 
is made known to us by an enthusiastic Frenchman and 
patriot, who rejoices in the occupation by the French, 
in ’940f this ‘‘city in deliquescence ’’—this point of 
union between the black and white worlds. Felix Du- 
bois, the author, owes much to the translator, Diana 
White. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

ALONE IN CHINA, by Julian Ralph, (Harper Bros.), 
is illustrated by C. D. Weldon, whose paintings 
from the Orient are well known in our exhibitions. 
THE ForGoTTeEN IsLAnps is a story of travels in Corsica, 
Sardinia, Majorca and Minorca, by J. Vuillier, trans- 
lated by Frederic Breton. 162 illustrations. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $4.50.) The writer is a French artist, 
and his light narative style reflects his sound and color 
impgessions, making a fascinating book. 

ON THE TRAIL OF Don QuIxoTE is a description of his 
country as it is to-day, with incidental allusions to such 
scenes as are readily recognizable, by A. F. Jaccaci, hime 
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self an artist. Hisillustrator and friend Daniel Vierge, 
the great pen-and-ink draftsman, has glorified the 
picturesque narrative by one hundred and thirty of his 
inimitable sketches. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) 

This maroon volume stamped with the Collioni mon- 
ument in gold, is VENICE, dy Charles Yriate. The viva- 
cious charm of the great French scholar has been kept 
by the translator, F. T. Sitwell, and the many photo- 
gravures well-printed in brown tint, helpto make this 
in every point a delightful book. 

There are other books of more contemplative uature, 
like My VILLAGE, described in picturesque word and 
pen and ink, by E. Boyd Smith, with the fétes, occupa- 
tions and daily incidents that make the French peasant’s 
calendar. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 

Rustic LirE IN FRANCE, by Andre Theuriet, is trans- 
lated by Helen B. Dole, and brings over with it the 
charming illustrations by Léon Lhermitte. (T. Y. Cro- 
well, Boston. $2.50.) 

A Book oF Country CLoups AND SUNSHINE (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston), isa story of the town meeting and all 
the winter and summer life of New England, told with 
gentle humor, in a plain way, but with keen insight, by 
Clifton Johnson, whose photographs illustrate the book 
He went to Scotland and took photographs to illustrate 
the handsome editions of BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER 


-Busu, THE Days oF AULD LANG SYNE, by Jan Maclaren, 


and A WINDow IN Turums, éy J. M. Barrie. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00 each.) No matter how skilful a 
photographer may be, such illustrations have none of 
the charm of the work of anartist’s heart and brain and 
hand. 

Thoreau’s Care Cop is another reprint with soft- 
colored reproductions of Miss Amelia M. Watson’s 
water-color sketches ornamenting the broad margins 
and used as head and tail pieces. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 2vols.) The same publishers issue A YEAR IN 
THE FIELps, by Mr. John Burroughs, illustrated by pho- 
tographs taken on and about his farm, ‘‘ Reverly,’’ and 
often including his own figure, by Clifton Johnson. ON 
THE Broaps. By Anna Bowman Dodd, who carried with 
her just the temper of mind and store of experiences to 
make her record of a yachting trip between the fattest 
farms of England a delight to others. The illustra- 
tions are in charming reproductions of wash drawings, 
by Joseph Pennell; but one can hardly forgive him for 
deserting his pen-and-ink work for wash. 

Mr. Aldrich’s familiar poem FRIAR JEROME’S BEAUTIFUL 


Book The holiday edition is bound in antique leather, © 


and the édition de luxe on Arnold, hand-made paper, is 
bound in red parchment and gold. A black-lined panel 
is inthe center of every narrow page, with a bandeau 
above and below; and every two verses are separated 
by a red line across the panel. The leather cover is 
tooled with a block-book design of Father Jerome and his 
book; and there are brown strings to tie the quaint dear 
little book when shut. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The 
Poems, dy Robert Loveman (\. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia), are short, many of them leading nowhither, 
some of them imitative and charming, all having the 
trick of versification. The blue-and-white Renaissance 
cover is one of the most attractive of the year. 

SAUL, by Robert Browning, is reprinted (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., Boston) with a very attractive cover, with East- 
ern motive and illustrations true to the East by Frank 
O. Small. 

The handsome Surrey edition of BRACEBRIDGE HALL 
continues the issu¢ of Irving’s Works. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) It is not quite so attractive as the publications 
of the past two years with their sparkle of color; buat 
each page is surrounded by a green flower-trellised bor- 
der in four distinct designs, and the title-page is 
quaintly designed with an interwoven ribbon which 
contains an appropriate quotation from the text. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols.) Illustrations by Schmolze, 
Rachham, Hyde, T. S. Church, Reinhart and others. 
The Macmillan Co. issue this year THE ALHAM- 
BRA. with 250 illusttations by Joseph Pennell, and an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. ($2.00.) 
There is also a numbered limited edition with extra 
lithograph proofs. RICHELIEU, dy Z£. Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, follows in the edition of Famous Plays. (Dodd. 
Mead & Co.) It is illustrated by F. C. Gordon, who 
follows the text sympathetically, and has unusual mas- 
tery of facial expression. LEGENDS OF THE VIR- 
GIN AND CuHrisT, 4y H. A. Gerber, expands and enlarges 
the field traversed by Mrs. Jameson. The cover and 
book-making are not especially attractive. There are 
illustrations from the old masters. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50.) 

Tue Book oF RuTH (same publishers) is a fine speci- 
men of typography, and there are illustrations by W.B. 
Macdougal in poster style with page borders and ini- 
tials, etc. The introduction is by the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, M.A. 

The latest word upon NELSON AND HIS COMPANIONS 











1n Arms (Longmans, Green & Co., $4.00), is said by ~ 


John Knox Laughton, M.A., R.N., with a score of 
portraits and other illustrations, plans of battle and fac- 
simile autographs, and a reproduction in color of Nel- 
son’s last order. 

Tue AMERICAN REVOLUTION, by John Fiske, is pre- 
sented in holiday dress and in limited large paper edi- 
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tion. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The illustrations are 
numerous and of great artistic value. 

THE HISTORY OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY, 
by Poultney Bigelow, B.A., illustrated by R. Caton 
Woodville (Harper Brothers, 2 vols., $5.00) may be 
mentioned in this connection thoit will be noticed again. 

THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND is a sort of dictionary of 
her six hundred strongholds most of them still in exist- 
ence with their story and structure by Sir James D. 
Mackenzie Bart. (Macmillan Co. 2 vols.) It is fully 
illustrated. 

Those who have walked with him in Rome, will wel- 
bome THE Story OF MY LIFE, 4y Augustus J. C. Hare. 
It is a beautiful book, fully illustrated, a delightful 
record of a life brimming with friendship and learned 
labor. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 2 vols., $7.50.) It will be 
noticed more at length hereafter. 

In lighter vein are NEWSTORIES AND Poems, éy H. C. 
Bunner, illustrated by Smedley, Castaigne, etc., and 
NEW STORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AMOs JUDD,”’ illus- 
trated by Gibson, Frost, F. T. Richards and the author. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

THE STORY OF AARON, by Joel Chandler Harris, is his 
latest addition to the pleasure of young and old. 
Aaron can talk with the animals! 

The illustrations by Oliver Herford, done with poster 
flatnesss, are generally excellent, but we cannot ap- 
prove of the cover. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) A VE- 
NETIAN JUNE and A LITERARY COURTSHIP, 4y Anna Ful- 
fer, each with some fifteen illustrations, are published 
to pair prettily by G. P. Putnams’ Sons. The same pub- 
lishers issue SIR KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN PATHWAY, dy 
Anna S. P. Duryea, with illustrations by Mabel Wilder 
Baldwin. It is a beautifully made little book, the geeen 
cover ornamented with chivalric emblems, the pages 
adorned with borders. The illustrations are stronger 
in decorative sense than in knowledge of drawing. 

STORIES FROM THE CHAPBOOK win their way into this 
goodly company by virtue of its unique poster-cover and 
general appearance of belonging in good society—and 
A GENUINE GIRL, a sweet bright girl’s story, by the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Marjorie’s Quest,’’ Mrs. J. G. Lincoln, like- 
wise must depend upon its orange and white Louis 
Quinze cover for admittance. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS, Compiled by Katharine B. 
Wood. (The Century Co. $1.50.) Twenty-five hun- 
dred ot them, selected with apt wit and wisdom, and 
classified for all sorts of occasions. The book is splen- 
didly gotten up on solid linen paper, that will bear end- 
less thumbing, and if studied well beforehand, and laid 
up ina good and ready memory, will provide literary 
plums enough for the needs of a lifetime. 

Our attention has been called to a new Shakespearean 
calendar, which is so filled, charged and loaded up to 
the muzzle with good and neatly arranged Shakes- 
pearean notes, items and quotations as to deserve dis- 
tinct mention on its merits: A VERY SEASONABLE KAL- 
ENDAR for the Year of our Lord, 1807. Designed to be 
used by ye manie lovers of ye great poet, Master William 
Shakespeare. (Illustrations by Marie Danforth Page. 
Compiled and published by Lovella C. Poole & Andréa 
Jonsson, Boston, 457 Shawmut Avenue.) 

THE PorTicAL WorKs oF Lorp Byron (Henry 
Froude, New York and London, $3.50), in one handy 
volume, on India paper, in good, clear, readable type, 
delightful to the eye and most convenient to the hand, 
deserves honorable mention among the rich and fine 
products of the holiday season. 

A curiosity in the way of Buddhistic literature is 
KARMA: A SToRY OF EARLY BuppHIsM. Ay Paul Carus. 
(Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago.) In Japanese 
style of illustration and form and on Japan paper. It 
is a series of stories designed to illustrate the good 
points of Buddhism and promote Mr. Paul Carus’s 
Buddhistic propaganda. 





Professor Muther’s “History of Modern 
Painting.” 


It has been hard for a good while to point out impor- 
tant desiderata in fine-arts criticism. Professor Muther’s 
great work, nevertheless, represents one distinctly 
needed, exceedingly difficult to carry into really broad 
and happy execution, and a labor so accomplished that 
we doubt whether the season will offer anything in its 
kind more valuable and, incidentally, more delightful. 
The scope of the task has been so wide that it would 
seem a risk of completeness and justness of criticism to 
make it the performance of a single author—however 
scholarly and dispassionate. It is true that the learned 
Professor of the fine arts at Breslau University is aman 
out of a thousand in his knowledge of painters and 
painting. Unusual is his balance of temperament as a 
critic, and peculiar his grace as tothe literary expression 
of whatever he hastosay. But even Professor Muther 
might have been excused if his discernment were not 
the same toward all schools of the day, and he would 
be pardoned if he missed ‘accuracy toward notable ar- 





* Tue History or Mopern Paintinc. By RicHarp Mutuer, Pro- 
fessor of Art History at the University of Breslau, Late Keeper of the 
Prints at the Munich Pinakothek. In Three Volumes. New York; 
Macmillan & Co., 1896. $20.00, 
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tists and influences of this century, especially those 
cutside of Germany's own varied and successive phases 
of production. It is with pleasure rather than surprise 
that we recognize, in the great labor represented in these 
three large volumes, his sound and intense sensibility 
toward every current and every worker; his faculty of 
getting himself in touch with the most diverse and con- 
trasting chapters of esthetic history, his delightful 
clearness of standpoint, justness of sentiment and felic- 
ity of manner. When this work was in partial comple- 
tion with its German publishers we hoped that it would 
not be long in obtaining an English translator and 
printer. It is a satisfaction to find it speedily at the 
service of the student of the fine arts who does not read 
German with ease. 

The aim of the book is to review in the way of a con- 
tinuous, critical essay the entire field of modern paint- 
ings—nationality by nationality, school by school, ar- 
tist by artist—from the close of the eighteenth century 
until the present date. The line of demarcation be- 
tween the old and the new feeling is not over- 
readily fixed. But the author establishes it with a 
special nicety in marking for a period of departure 
from the older and strictly classic order of things, 
the work and influence in England of Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Constable and Gainsborough; of the Clas- 
sical Reactionists in France, grouped about David, 
Le Brun, Greuze, Chardin; of Goya in Spain; and of 
Carstens, Edlinger, and that famous group who led 
with Overbeck and Cornelius an almost monastic life of 
neo-estheticism in Rome, intent on Germany’s esthetic 
quickening. The opening chapters treat of these men 
and their fellows exhaustively, and with stress on their 
relation tothe new art-life of the age. Thence continues 
a full and even current of analysis and characterization, 
the author carrying his study down to include the 
men whoare the lights of the day. Naturally in such 
a work a sense of proportion must be a cardinal element 
of treatment. In this the writer excels, as in so many 
other qualities. Nothing is slighted, no one neglected. 
There is no niggardliness in space any more than in 
thought, and a certain leisurely manner and method in 
the History, a manner never prolix however, carries 
the reader onward with delightful repose. 

In information this work of Muther’s is a mine, repre- 
senting the condensation of a library of art biography 
and art reference. Chapter by chapter, we can only be 
the more impressed with his largeness of view and by 
the absence of chauvinism and prejudice; by a depth 
that is the depth of the thinker not the pedant. But to 
many the great enjoyment of the History will be its 
sustained essayistic tenor. The author does not write 
like the cyclopedist. He doesnot marshall the dry, if 
respected, authorities of the alcove. He avoids tech- 
nical talk. He is a man of letters as well as an art 
critic. Over and over again, could we mention appre- 
ciations of schools or single artists that, apart from 
instruction, are thoroughly charming reading, and as 
remote in spirit from the average dictionary-vein as are 
so many enjoyable yet valuable studies in our popular 
reviews. Didactic literature, whether it relate to art or 
anything else, is not apt to be the sort that one picks up 
foran hour’s diversion. Muther’s pages are full of 
that sort of refreshment. The hard skeleton of infor- 
mation is hid under the taste that adorns, and comes 
with a vivid appreciation of much besides the graphic 
arts. He pours into his book a wide acquaintance with 
literary movements and letters, a delicate fancy, no 
small humor, and the ability to make the personal ele-, 
ment of picturesque use in studying a man and his 
work. Often a perfect characterization is struck out in 
a short phrase. The epigrammatic touch is marked in 
scores of pages. There is wealth of expression as well 
as of critical thought in the author, and a manner rarely 
found in contemporary German art-talk of a solid sort. 
The style of Professor Muther, in fact, is unhampered 
by the traits that we have grown to expect and excuse 
in a great deal of valuable German writing on esthetics. 
His pen is French rather than Teutonic. 

In illustration of the pleasurable quality of his pages 
we have to point out only guch admirable studies as that 
of the Diisseldorfers and the Munich schools ofwork in 
his own country; France’s ‘‘Men of 1830”; the chap- 
ters in the second volume on ‘“‘ The Village Tale’’; on 
the Barbizon painters; on Japanese artists and their in- 
fluence on Impressionism; the long consideration of 
Belgian and Russian painters that appears in the-third 
volume; and the notices of British pre-Raphaelites and 
the Glasgow fraternity. Inthe way of extended criti- 
cal discussions of a single representative artist, it seems 
ill-advised to particularize, so generously and thor- 
oughly are all these special notices made. We commend 
the reader, however, to those dealing with Reynolds, 
Millet, Rousseau, Menzel, Max, Makart, Burne-Jones, 
Watts, Eckersberg, Vautier and Boecklin. The one 
short chapter on our own country’s artists seems scanty 
in actual space; but it says a good deal, with a careful 
appreciativeness. Naturally, Professor Muther knows 
our paintings only as they afe seen abroad. In illus- 
tration of the author’s aim at a free and at the same 
time systematic procedure in the volumes, certain of his 
chapter-titles may be quoted: ‘‘ Tradition and Liberty,” 
**The Art of Munich under King Ludwig II,” ‘' Juste- 
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Milieu’”’ (painting in France contemporary with Flan- 
drin, Couture and the Louis Philippe period); ‘‘ The 
Victory over Pseudo-Realism,”’ ‘‘ The Military Picture,” 
‘*The Picture with a Social Purpose,’’ ‘‘The Begin- 
nings of Paysage Jntime,’’ ‘‘ Realism in England, Ger- 
many, France,” ‘‘Fiat Zux.’’ ‘‘ Whistler and the Scotch 
Painters.”’ 

The work is made more practically useful through a 
very full bibliography of the general literature of paint- 
ing and.acompleteindex. The translation is from Mr. Er- 
nest Dowson, Mr. George Arthur Greene and Mr. Arthur 
Cecil Hillier, whose duty—the heavier part of it falling 
to Mr. Hillier—is intelligently and carefully performed. 
The proofs appear to have needed more attentive read- 
ing. There are little slips in proper names and the like 
not otherwise explainable. One much more serious 
drawback on one’s complete critical satisfaction is the cu- 
riously poor printing of the illustrations. They have been 
well selected. But in such a book the illustrated con- 
tents is not given merely to identify pictures that may 
be discussed. They should give some idea of value 
and even of technic. In the German edition of Pro- 
fessor Muther’s work, and now in this English one, the 
processing and printing seem again and again so blurred 
and otherwise unsatisfactory as seriously to detract 
from their use or decorative acceptability. 





Books for the Holidays. 


Amonc books to which we can give only brief mention 
are MEN WHO WIN; or, Making Things Happen, by Wil- 
liam M. Thayer, and WOMEN WHO WIN, by the same. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons. Each vol. $1.25.) Two vol- 
umes of brief, telling biographies of men and women 
who lived to some purpose. The collection is a stimu- 
lating one, composed of men and women of our own 
times who achieved their success amid trials and diffi- 
culties like those which beset the present actors on the 
stage. OxsjEcT LESSONS FOR CHILDREN; or, Hooks 
and Eyes, Truth Linked to Sight. By the Rev. C.H. Tyn- 
dall, M.A., Ph.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.25.) The author is pastor of the Broome Street 
Tabernacle in this city, and is,as Dr. Schauffler has 
said, ‘‘the cleverest man of the age”’ in this line of 
work. We are glad to commend this, as we did his 
previous book. THE CHILD, THE WISE MAN AND 
THE Devit. By Coulson Kernahan. (Dodd, Mead & 








‘Co. so cents.) The companion volume to ‘‘God and 


the Ant,”’ and a powerful argument in a few words. 
The thought of the author is to describe what man’s 
life would be should Christ be suddenly eclipsed and 
struck out of the moral world. Few labored apologies 
are as effective as this brief, impassioned utterance. 
THE SHADOW CHRIST: An Introduction to Christ 
Himself. By Gerald Stanley Lee. (The Century Co. 
$1.25.) The idea of this book is that which lies in the 
saying of Augustine, ‘‘Movum Testamentum in Vetere 
latet; Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet.” This thought 
is treated in a highly imaginative manner, so asto show 
the vital relation between the prophets of Israel and 
Christ. Mr. Lee appreciates the literary quality of the 
Bible with something of a poet’s feeling rather than a 
theologian’s. A very attractive book. BEULAH- 
LAND; or, Words of Good Cheer to the Old. By Theodore 
L. Cuyler, D.D. (American Tract Society. $1.00.) A 
first-rate book, fresh as a fountain, full of hope and 
comfort, and written with a great deal of imaginative 
power in the presentation of the subject. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. republish in good form the perennial 
classic for young readers, A WONDER BooK FOR GIRLS 
AND Boys. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. (75 cents.)——— 
THE Forest Farry, a pretty fairy tale of Christmas in 
Switzerland, dy Knatchbull Hugessen, illustrated by L. 
J. Bridgman. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 50 cents.) 
TEDDY’s BUTTON, dy the author of ‘‘ Eric’s Good 
News’ and ‘‘ Probable Sons,’’ and a better story than 
either of them, of a little boy who enlisted under the 
Great Captain, to fight against ‘‘ Ipse.”” (Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. 50 cents.}———-CHILHOWEE Boys AT COLLEGE. 
By Sarah E. Morrison. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
$1.50.) The latest edition tothe excellent ‘‘ Chilhowee 
Series.’’ The boys win their own way, honestly work 
for allthey get, and in the volume before us are coming 
out men. ‘WITCH WINNIE IN HOLLAND. By Eliza- 
beth W. Champney. (Dodd, Mead & Co. §1.50.) 
Miss Champney’s new volume, which carriesthe heroine 
of her well-known series to Holland, amid whose treas- 
ures. she pursues her education in art. HANs 
BRINKER; OR, THE SILVER SKATES. By Mary Mapes 
Dodge. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) A new edi- 
tion, the so-called ‘‘ New Amsterdam Edition,’’ of a 
capital ‘‘ Story of Life in Holland,’ dedicated to the 
‘* Boys and Girls of New Amsterdam” and first pub- 
lished, we believe, in 1865. THE RosEsup CLuvuB. 
By Grace Le Baron. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 75 cents.) 
The concluding number of ‘‘ The Hazelwood Stories,” 
and worthy of ‘‘ Little Miss Faith’ and ‘‘ Little Daugh- 
ter,’’ Mrs. Upham’s previous contributions tothe series, 
CRICKET AT THE SEASHORE. Sy Elizabeth Westyn 
Timlow. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $1.00.) A sequel 
to ‘‘ Cricket,’”’ by the same author; a story which ap- 
peals tothe tastes and sympathies of young readers, 
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THE Merry Five. By Penn Shirley. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 75 cents.) The second volume in “‘ The 
Silver Gate Series.’’ The Rowe family continue their 
merry sojourn on the Pacific Coast. Their history is the 
thread on whicha world of funny incidents are strung. 
THE LOLLIPOPS’ VACATION, AND OTHER STORIEs. 
By Sophie Swett, (Estes & Lauriat. $1.25.) A collec- 
tion of bright stories, illustrated by ‘‘E. B. Barry and 
others,” published originally, we believe, during the 
past six years in St. Nicholas. THE CHILDREN’S 
History Book: Zales af the History of Our Native Land. 
(Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. $1.50.) This collec- 
tion of stories, based on events in American history, is 
a companion to the ‘‘ Wonder Book”’ and ‘‘ Children’s 
Nonsense Book,” published last year by the same 
house. The selections cover every period of American 
history from Columbus down to Lincoln and the last 
war. They are written by a group of famous story- 
tellers, and are designed to bring out the romance of 
the history. TEDDY AND CARROTS, Two MeEr- 
CHANTS OF NEWSPAPER Row. By James Otis. Illus- 
trated by W. A. Rogers. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
$1.25.) A healthy story of a country boy’s life in the 
metropolis, with plenty of the rough romance and ad- 
venture and wit of the streets init. Published origi- 
nally in St. Nicholas. THE Boy CAPTAIN; or, From 
Forecastle to Cabin. By James Otis. (Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.50.) A story of the seas, with plenty of high-sea- 
soned romance and adventure in it, and a story of pure, 
honest love and manly endeavor running through it. 
Love wins its fair lady, and the manly boy wins his 
place in command of the ship. HALF A DoZzEN GirLs. 
By Anna Chapin Ray. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.) 
A new edition of Miss Ray’s very attractive story. The 
new feature is Mr. Frank T. Merrill’s copious and 
Striking illustrations. Miss Ray plunges fearless- 
ly for her material into the most homely rela- 
tions of plain life, but does so securely, as she 
possesses the rare art of investing everything she 
touches with dramatic interest. OvuTDOOR GAMES 
FOR ALL SEASONS. THE AMERICAN Boy’s BooK oF 
Sport. By D.C. Beard. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50.) A new manual of Sports for boys; not a supple- 
ment to nor a revision of the ‘‘ American Boys’ Handy 
Book,” nor a cyclopedia of games. It is intended ‘‘to 
deal only with subjects whose novelty or practical char- 
acter meets the especial need of the up-to-date American 
boy.’’ Not wholly given up to football or golf; but 
treats the subject of games in an all-around way which 
may show a boy what can be done withthe means at his 
disposal, dewelop his ingenuity and reliance on himself. 
In other words, it is designed to teach him to use his 
wits, his hands and his eyes. Happy CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt. (Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50.) Mrs. Pratt was the Wide Awake, is now the 
Babyland, and has no reason to be ashamed of her cre- 
ations. This beautiful volume is an exhibition of her 
work in the elementary stage. Its beauty is of a kind 
to be appreciated in the nursery by children and those 
who are with children. Its dainty little heroines reap- 
pear in the illustrations which beautify the book. 
MAX AND ZAN AND NicopemMus. By Mrs. M. A. Fisher. 
(W. A. Shuey, Dayton, O. 75 cents.) A story of moun- 
tain life in Tennessee, by an author who has lived amid 
the scenes she describes, and writes in genuine sympa- 
thy with the people who appearin her pages. ‘‘ Max’”’ 
and ‘‘ Zan” are two happy children brought into the 
mountains after the War. Nicodemus is a glimpse of 
the old slave life. It is one of the juvenile tales which 
may be relied on to interest the elders. From 
the Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston, we have 
two pleasing volumes, handsomely gotten up, of 
bedtime rhymes and daytime jingles, RHYMES 
AND SONGS FOR MY LITTLE ONES. By Adolphine 
Charlotte Hingst and Esther J. Ruskay ($1.50); 
and THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE, Rhymes and Stories 
for Little Children at Home and in Kindergarten. By 
Emilie Poulsson. Wlustrated by L. J. Bridgman. The 
same publish a similar volume designed for readers one 
step further advanced, WHAT THE DRAGON FLy TOLD 
THE CHILDREN. By Frances Bell Coursen. These three 
juveniles are all beautifully gotten up. This list 
would not be complete without CHATTERBOXx FOR 1896, 
Edited by J. Erskine Clark (Estes & Lauriat, Boston), 
the genuine, never-failing chatterbox of the juvenile 
press, LITTLE DAUGHTER OF THE SUN. By Julia P. 
Dabney. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) Just a 
story, and, a very good one from the simple story point 
of view. The scene is laid in Teneriffe, Canary 
Islands, about the year 1870. The theme is Spanish 
life, love and romance, all presented asa story, with- 
out moralizing, but with plenty of imagination and 
warm Spanish coloring. NINE LOVE SONGS AND A 
CAROL. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.) A delightful collection dedicated to a group 
of ‘“‘charming girls who sing these ’prentice songs of 
mine.” The collection begins with that lyric gem of Ed- 
ward Rowland Sill: 






































‘*Lend me thy fillet , Love!”’ 


and ends with a rolicking ‘‘ Plantation Christmas 
Carol,” by Ruth McEnery Stuart. The oldest musical 
composition in the book dates from 1888, The selec- 
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tions are made with taste, as, for example, Robert Her- 
rick’s ‘ 
o. dare not ask a kiss,” 
or Oscar Leighton’s 
“‘ The clover blossoms kiss her feet.”’ 


THE Boys oF ’61; or, FouR YEARS OF FIGHTING. 
By Charles Carleton Coffin. \ltustrated. (Estes & Lau- 
riat, Boston. $2.50.) An entirely new edition of a 
well known and popular work. The manuscript of 
the revision was completed and handed to the publish- 
ers shortly before the author’s death. It is printed 
uniform with the ‘‘ Boys of ’76,’’ and contains about 180 
illustrations. It is based on the author’s personal ob- 
servations, and has had a steady sale since it was pub- 
lished. The original edition was much written about and 
commented on. The present revision is much fuller and 
embodies the author’s final conclusions. THE Out 
or Door LipRARY. ANGLING. By Leroy M. Yale, and six 
other passed masters in the angler’s sport. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) The chapters which com- 
pose this volume are republished from Scribner’s Maga- 
sine, where they appeared at different times. They 
have been revised by the authors and make a volume 
which it is refreshing to read for the full-faced, noble 
type from which it is printed, as well as the 
out-of-doors, breezy, fresh-air tone of the book. 
SHAKESPEARE THE Boy. By William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. 

(Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) This, Mr. Rolfe’s latest 

contribution to the study of Shakespeare, took its origin 
in four papers, for young readers, printed in the 
Youth’s Companion. They have been expanded in this 
volume into a thorough and extremely interesting study 
of the boy-life of England as Shakespeare must have 
known it and shared it. The light thrown on the poet’s 
own life is, for the most part, inferential and collateral. 

It serves a good purpose in giving vivid conceptions of 

young life and moral life in England when Shakespeare 

wasaboy. Italsothrowsa strong illustrative light on 

many passages in the plays, and is really one of those 

books for young readers which the older ones find 

quite as much to their profitand pleasure. The work 

is done systematically, being laid out so as to give first 

a notion of the country, country houses and great places 

near and around Stratford, passing next to the ‘‘ Home 

Life’? in them and the ‘‘ School Life,’’ and ending with 

a Part each on ‘Games and Sports’’ and on ‘“ Holi- 
days, Festivals, Fairs,”’ etc. Flood & Vincent 

bring out for the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle, for the current year of 1896 and 1897, 
aseriesof five volumes. THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH 
Nation. By George B. Adams, Professor of History in 
Yale. ($1.00.) An attempt to compress into a duodecimo 
of 350 pages the salient features of French history. It 
includes the important facts which characterize the 
history, and traces the steps by which feudal France 
was developed into the consolidated nation of to-day. 
It is provided with a full equipment of maps and illus- 
trations. FRENCH TRAITS. ByW. C. Brownell. ($1.00.) 
A series of attractive, critical and comparative 
studies by an American once residént in France, and 
who adds the graces of literary style to an adequate 
knowledge of the subject. A StTupy oF THE Sky. 
By Herbert A. Howe, A.M., Sc.D., Director of the Cham- 
berlin Observatory, Denver. ($1.00.) A popular astron- 
omy with many illustrations, maps of the constellations, 
portraits of astronomers and descriptive matter for gen- 
eral readers. Technical details and the mathematics 

of the subject are studiously avoided... A Survey OF 
GREEK CIVILIZATION. By J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L. 
(Oxon.) An exceedingly interesting general survey of 
the development of Greek life and history by an author 
who has long been known as having done more, per- 
haps, than anyone else to popularize the history of 
Greece. A History OF GREEK ART. Sy F. B. Tarbell, 
Professor of Classical Archaology in the University of 
Chicago. ($1.00.) Copiously illustrated with heliotype re- 
productions of Greek art, sculptureand painting. It con- 
tains an introductory chapter on Art in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, and gives a clear and comprehensive outline 
of the works in which Greek art found its expression. 
THE EpworTuH LEAGUE READING CourRsE (Eaton 
&Mains, $3.80) includes four useful and interesting vol- 
umes, THE VISION OF CHRIST IN THE PoETs. Edited by 
Chas. M. Stuart. Selections from Milton, Wordsworth, 
the Brownings, Tennyson, Whittier, Longfellow and 
Lowell. THe SociaL LAw oF Service. By Richard T. 
Ely, Phk.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of 
Wisconsin. TORCHBEARERS OF CHRISTENDOM. By Rob- 
ert Remington Doherty. A series of broad, free, per- 
sonal sketches of the leaders in the onward movement 
of Christianity, designed to show ‘‘ the light they shed 
and the shadows they cast.” In LEAGUE WITH Is- 
RAEL. By Annie Fellows Johnston. A tale designed to 
show the paths to Christ that are laid down in the Old 
Testament as illustrated in an incident of the Chatta- 
nooga Conference, which ends in the conversion of an 
Israelite. 























THE MIsTREss OF BRAE Far, éy Rosa Nouchette Carey 
(Lippincott, $1.25), is a clean novel of English life, 
sure to please a large audience, but it is not particularly 

notable for anything in its style or its matter. 


. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Recent Fiction. 

TaquisaRA. By F. Marion Crawford. (New York: 
Macmillan Co. 2 vols. $2.00.) In this novel Mr. Craw- 
ford touches the highwater mark of fascination in plot, 
composition, style, so that we are almost ready to regard 
Taquisara as his very best piece of ffttion. It is a story, 
in the first place, sufficiently exciting, held firmly in 
hand, while the character drawing, free and strong, 
keeps the safe ground between tiresome analysis and 
mere crude projection. Italian life could scarcely be 
better depicted, nor do we recall any finer descriptions 
of scenes and places. It is, indeed, a powerful novel. 

THE OTHER House. By Henry James. (New York: 
Macmillan Co. $1.50.) Style and minute character 
study mark this book, as they do most of Mr. James’s 
books, setting it apart, giving it a certain valuable dis- 
tinction; yet we cannot find much to excite genuine in- 
terest on many of the pages. ‘‘ What is.all this beyond 
artificiality ?”’ we demand; ‘‘what but verbal artisan- 
ship joined to dilettantesque regard for conventional 
social pessimism?’ Mr. James certainly writes with 
admirable care; just as certainly his men and women 
are of a race thin blooded, muscularly degenerate, 
wanting in personal magnetism; they repel us. We 
turn from Zhe Other House with a sense of having spent 
some hours with disagreeable people politely intro- 
duced. 

IN THE First Person, dy Maria Louise Pool (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, $1.25), is an interesting 
novel, well written, giving a vivid, tho not sensational, 
presentation of certain phases of stage life, along with 
the unfolding of a slender plot and the process of disil- 
lusion. Miss Pool’s fiction has a quality of its own, 
widely as her books differ in subject and treatment. 
We have in hand BuncomBeE Counry, also by Miss Pool 
(Chicago, Herbert S. Stone & Co., $1.25), a sprightly, 
realistic piece of sketching in the mountain region of 
North Carolina. 

THE SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF MARSAC. Sy Molly Elliot 
Seawell. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A witty, lively, 
chipper story of the Latin Quarter, clean as it is active. 
With its attractive make-up and illustrations, its half 
bohemian air, it certainly “is just the little book for an 
idle hour. 

TuHeE*ENp OF THE BEGINNING. (Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25.) There is something far above commonplace in 
this distinctly self-assertive littke New England story. 
The author is not named, but the work indicates a strong 
if not a practiced hand, and an art which may yet be- 
come powerful. 

An Evit MoTHERHOOD. By Walt Ruding. Witha 
Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. (George H. Richmond 
& Co.) For a combination of gruesomeness and singu- 
lar pathos this little book will pass easily to the fore. 
The evil, the awful evil, possibly connected with the 
treatment of insanity, is sketched after the manner of 
impressionists, alongside of which is given a chain of 
curious suggestions, as if from the brain of insanity 
itself; and the main situation stands out, seemingly 
taken direct from life. 

A Book or Martyrs. Sy Cornelia Atwood Pratt. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) There can be no 
doubt concerning the excellence of these short stories, 
or rather, studies, most of which are strikingly original 
in both conception and execution, dealing with phases 
of life and experience subtly imagined. The author is 
clever and more. One or two of her characters haunt 
our memory. 

THE Murper oF Deticia. By Marie Corelli. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25.) We must expect disagreeable 
reading when we take upa book by Marie Corelli; but 
this one is extremely against our taste. It may havea 
compensating sociological and moral lesson, if one felt 
the need of finding it; and in its way it is interesting; 
many readers will find it powerful. 

Iras, A Mystery. By Theo Douglas. (Harper & 
Brothers. $1.00.) This is a romance of impossibilities 
so well told that one is deeply fascinated with it through- 
out the reading. A young Egyptologist is the hero, 
and a charming mummy the heroine. It is a story of 
mystery, love, tragedy, woven together with a theo- 
sophical cast of the shuttle. 

A REBELLIOUS HEROINE. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
(Harper Brothers. $1.25.) As in all of Mr. Bangs’s 
“stories, so in this, a certain cranky humor cures many 
defects. The rebellious heroine in the present case 
spoils her lover’s realistic stories, but in the end she 
treats him liberally. It is a book to force a smile, even 
a laugh, now and again. 

NELL HAFFENDEN. By Tighe Hopkins. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25.) Of stories like this we could easily have 
too many; a plethora of them would be dreadful; but 
one “‘all by itself” is enjoyable. In his prefatory note 
the author fences for the advantage, and we cordially 
give itto him. From the same publishers we have 
TALES OF oUR CoasT ($1.25), a beautiful volume made 
up of short stories by S. R. Creckett, Gilbert Parker, 
Harold Frederic, W. Clarke Russell, and “‘Q,’ all of them 
notably good. 

Love IN THE Back-woops. By Langdon Ellwyn 
Mitchell. \(Harper & Brothers. . $1.25.) The stories in 
this book _are good ones, picturesquely told. One is 
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oddly humorous, the other effectively tragic. We like 
the humorous one best. Mr. Mitchell writes with a sort 
of free-hand brilliancy quite his own. 

Not WitHovut Honor. Sy William D. Moffat. (Ar- 
nold & Co. $1.25.) Here is a thoroughly delightful 
and altogether sound story for boys. It is not sensa- 
tional, yet it has a plenty of interesting adventures and 
incidents, all going to make up a strong presentation of 
life, It is the story of a boy who sets out upon a jour- 
nalistic and literary career. The situations are not 
overdrawn, the boy’s progress is not ‘‘ phenomenal”’; 
but from step to step, with many natural interferences, 
delays and mistakes, his aim is at last reached. In its 
reserve and avoidance of overstatement lies its chief 
value—it stimulates without exciting unduly romantic 
notions of what success depends upon in the battle of 
life. . 

THE Finar War. By Louis Tracy. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00.) With many full-page illustrations, and 
with the clash of battle reverberating from chapter to 
chapter in a humorous roar, this story of the future, of 
the very near future as the author indicates, is a mock 
attempt to solve the question of war and peace and to 
depict the outcome of the great struggle for national and 
race supremacy. It is well written. The panorama it 
presents is vivid and lifelike, many of the scenes of the 
comedy breaking upon the reader with the force of real- 
ity. All the world is a stage fora giganticdrama. The 
nations come forth to play parts in the prophetic farce. 
We have found it entertaining, exciting, full of that 
holding power which keeps one reading. 

GREEN Fire. By Fiona Macleod. (Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.) A certain air of strangeness, a tone of unusual, 
yet strenuously Celtic, vagueness added to a choice of 
quite out-of-the-way subjects, and a treatment extremely 
romantic have marked all of this gifted author’s short 
stories. We now have from her pen a novel, or ro- 
mance rather, overflowing with the same characteristic 
spirit and covered with the same almost startling 
badges. It is a mystic story, dealing with love, both 
pure and impure, ina shadowy yet effective way, draped, 
so to speak, with legends and superstitions, and yet 
steeped in colors lurid and fantastic. Power, of a sort 
to give one the creeps, dwells in such a combination. 
The effect of such a story may not be lasting, but it is 
strange. 

THE WHEELS oF CHANCE. By H. G. Wells. (Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50.) In this day of the bicycle a book 
having the magic wheel for its motor of interest will be 
sure to find an interested audience. As for the book in 
hand, it is somewhat sprightly, but more attractive to 
English readers than to American. Some of the wheel- 
ing adventures are amusing, and the illustrations are 
“funny.” 

From Charles Scribner’s Sons ‘comes a beautiful edi- 
tion of IN OLE VirGiINIA, by Thomas Nelson Page, illus- 
trated by W. T. Smedley, B. W. Clinedinst, C. S. Rein- 
hart, A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle and A. Castaigne. 
($2.50.) From Dodd, Mead & Co. we have a charming 
edition of BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER Busu, by Jan Mac- 
laren ($2.00), illustrated from photographs by Clifton 
Johnson; and we have received from J. B. Lippincott 
Co. THE MYSTERY OF THE ISLAND, by Henry Kingsley. 
A new edition, with illustrations by Warne Browne. 


($1.25.) 


AN ILLUsTRATED FLORA OF THE NORTHERN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. By Nathaniel L. Britton, 
Ph.D., Emeritus Professor of Botany in Columbia 
University, and Director-in-Chief of the New York 
Botanical Gardens, and Hon. Addison Brown, Presi- 
dent of the Torrey Botanical Club. Vol. I. Ferns to 
Carpet-Weed. (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
1896. Pp. 612, and 1,425 figures.) 

No pains have been spared to make this volume at- 
tractive. The type throughout has been chosen with 
good taste and judgment, both as regards general effect 
and usefulness; the paper is of excellent quality and 
possesses ample margins; the illustrations are all clear 
in outline. So far as mechanical execution is con- 
cerned, nothing has been left to be desired. 

The scope of the work is sufficiently broad. It brings 
before us plants of the Northern United States and 
Canada, ‘‘from Newfoundland to the parallel of the 
southern boundary of Virginia, and from the Atlantic 
Ocean westward to the 1o2d meridian.” The.present 
instalment is the first of three large volumes, profusely 
illustrated, each species having its own figure. This 
initial volume carries the description from the Ferns, 
through the connecting families thereto allied, up to 
the Gymnosperms, and thence through the Monocotyle- 
dons to the Dicotyledons, closing ‘with Mollugo, or 
“‘carpet-weed.’’ The sequence of Orders is substan- 
tially that adopted by a recent authoritative German 
work, begun by the lamented Eichler, and prosecuted 
far toward its end by specialists, directed by Professors 
Engler and Prantl. Moreover, the system of nomen- 
clature adopted in the volume may fairly be called the 
most recent, and thus the work is, in all of these re- 
spects, abreast of the times. 

The descriptive treatment of the genera and species 
bears marks of much careful and critical examination of 
specimens. The analytical keys of the orders and 
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larger genera are well worked out. Hence the treatise 
promises to be of great utility in stimulating botanical 
industry. We are fearful that those who use it will 
sometimes be disappointed in not being able to discrim- 
inate, under its guidance, between closely related spe- 
cies and even genera, because the distinguishing marks 
are not always made with sharpness. For instance, in 
the puzzling genus Carex, which is a special favorite in 
many quarters as an exercise in pure determination, 
the points of difference do not appear to us as well de- 
fined as they might or should be. This defect in distin- 
guishing between closely related forms is most appar- 
ent in those groups where one may possibly hereafter 
place all the species under a synthetic form; the char- 
acters are here, at best, based mostly on trifling differ- 
ences of color and size. The problem in a few of these 
cases becomes perplexing to some persons and exasper- 
ating to others when the intermediate forms, which are 
sure to occur, come with persistent frequency in prac- 
tice to obscure the outlines of demarcation. But when 
this has been said (as a mild protest against the method 
of treatment adopted in parts of this volume), much 
praise remains. The work is certain to be of use in ex- 
citing to greater zeal those who are already interested 
in the systematic botany of the Atlantic slope. By its 
engaging appearance it will, as certainly, attract to the 
study of systematic botany many who would, otherwise, 
never think of venturing into the domain. 

CHAPTERS FROM A LirE. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
$1.50.) 

These chapters first saw the light in McClure’s Maga- 
cine. They are from first to last an exceedingly interest- 
ing illustration of the many points at which a really 
successful writer of the first class touches the life of the 
people, and how much of that life is embraced in his 
own personal history and development. Any one who 
has ever been at home at Andover, even for one short 
year, will follow the opening chapters of the book as a 
page from the history of his own life. His heart of 
memory will expand in its allusions to the people and 
the homes who made that school of the prophets what 
it was. The chapters have been given to the public in 
one of our most popular magazines, and the bright and 
felicitous points in Mrs. Ward’s narrative and style need 
not be noted here. In one of these happy touches Mrs 
Ward remarks that ‘‘the story of her life began before 
she was born,” and that she finds ‘‘ herself in the chas- 
tened position of one whose literary abilities all belong 
to one’s ancestors ’’—a remark which leads at once toa 
delightful account of the honored line from which she 
came, of her home, childhood and early training in the 
‘‘Brahmin class” of New England, The early part 
of the volume carries the reader delightfully through 
the ‘‘quiet, gentle life,” as she calls it, of 
Andover, among intellectual folk, in the midst of 
whom the shy girl was developing into the strong and 
fascinating writer she afterward became. Even as a 
schoolgirl ‘‘in low-necked gingham dresses” and aged 
thirteen, she was trying her wings and wrote one or 
two stories for the Vouth’s Companion, but not until the 
outbreak of the War did her literary career actually 
begin. After 1864 she wrote quite steadily. What she 
published is too well known to require mention, tho 
we may remark in passing that Mrs. Ward’s own ac- 
count of those works, of their origin in her mind, of 
their development and publication, is a piece of literary 
psychology of extraordinary interest. To return to the 
present volume of Chapters from a Life, all Mrs. Ward's 
life has not been spent on Andover Hill among Andover 
people. She has known more or less intimately and writes 
pleasantly of Mrs. Stowe, James T. Fields, the late Mr. 
Houghton, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Celia Thax- 
ter, Lydia Maria Child, Phillips Brooks, and the poet 
Sill; and then brings her story down to ‘‘The Old 
Maid’s Paradise” and her busy, useful life in Glouces- 
ter. Suddenly the ‘‘I’’ changes to ‘‘ we,’’ and she is no 


_longer in the ‘‘ Old Maid’s Paradise’’ of Gloucester, but 


in the happy ome at Newton, where we leave her, hop- 
ing that many years cf usefulness and happiness lie 
before her and hers. 


MORE SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. Ay Bliss Carman and 
Richard Hovey. (Copeland & Day. $1.00.) 

There are many cheerful,free-flowing, hearty lyrics in 
these Songs from Vagabondia sung by two of our most 
gifted young poets, who seem evenly mated in their ame- 
bean friendship. So deliciously good,so redolent of morn- 
ing freshness, so all but perfect in musicand in suggest- 
iveness are certain ones of the pieces here collected, 
that we regret the presence of others by no means 
distinguished for beauty or any high poetic quality. 
We could cull from this volume a considerable number 
of most remarkable little songs and verse-sketches 
worthy ofa place in the selectest anthology; and beside 
these delicate masterpieces we could set as many ofa 
sort which it seems strange for true poets to write— 
much stranger to publish. But we are glad of the 
light, airy freedom represented by the collection as a 
whole. To give our readers a smack of this nectar-dew, 
a trifle sophisticated yet none the less fresh, we quote a 
few stanzas snatched somewhat at random: 
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‘‘ They that eat the uncrushed grape 
Walk with steady heels; 
Lo, now, how they stare and gape 
Where the poet reels! 
He has drunk the sheer divine 
Concentration of the vine.”’ 
“ The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by. 
And my lonely spirit thrills 
Tosee the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills.” 
‘*A golden flute in the cedars, 
A silver pipe in the swales, 
And the slow, large life of the forest 
Wells back and prevails.”’ 

In Vagabondia, after the French, they tolerate identical 

rhymes, like ‘‘divine’’ and ‘‘vine,’’ and a mint julep 

delights them more than the warm sunshine and fra- 
grant winds of the South. The ‘‘ June Night in Wash- 
ington ”’ owes its inspiration to ‘‘ Leaves of Grass.’’ 

Witness— 

‘Outside the garden 
A group of Negroes passing in the street 
Sing with ripe lush voices, 
Sing with voices that swim 
Like great slow gliding fishes 
Through the scent of the honeysuckle.” 
Which is not poetry, not prose, not anything worth 
printing. A lush voice that swims like a fish in the 
scent of honeysuckles is a monstrosity to be kept out 
of verse, and to be but gingerly treated of in the stolid 
prose of biological science. Whitman is an influence 
that young poets should beware of. One of his kind is 
enough. The pieces we like best in More Songs from 

Vagabondia are those somewhat suited to the title— 

nimble-spirited, blithe, boyish echoes of hey-day, 

truancy, harmless vagabondage lightly turned to song’s 
account. 

THE MASTERPIECES OF MICHEL ANGELO AND MILTON. 
By Alexander S. Twombly. Mllustrated. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

An interesting and elegant holiday volume, illus- 
trated with seventeen half-tone engravings from Mi- 
chael Angelo’s masterpieces, which are ingeniously 
employed to illustrate not only his own work, but that 
done by a kindred spirit in the heroic verse of ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’’ The book is in two parts, of which the 
first, relating to Michael Angelo, is by far the better. 
The authorities relied oninitare good. Theconception 
of the great master is a worthy one, and creditable to the 
graceful author of the Life of the tate Dr. John Lord. The 
exposition of the great artist’s embodiment of the Italian 
spirit of his day, and his representation of the Renais- 
sance in art, in politics and, potentially, in the new reli- 
gious life, is philosophical and in the spirit of the best 
criticism With the second Part, on Milton, we cannot 
agree. Mitford’s charge of Arianizing will not hold 
against ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” tho an obscure writing of the 
poet’s later days does contain something of the sort. We 
stand with Masson rather than Mitford, and do rever- 
ence tothe surpassing genius of the poet, tho we may 
have to sing with Sidney Lanier: 

“T forgive 
Thee, Milton, those thy comic-dreadful wars 
Where, armed with gross and inconclusive steel, 
Immortals smite immortals mortalwise, 
And fill all Heaven with folly.”’ 

At all events, Milton wrote no such impossible hexam- 

eters as those quoted on page 116 of this volume: 

‘‘ Neither do the spirits damned lose all their virtue, 

Lest bad men should boast their specious deeds on 

earth.”’ 


The lines occur in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ II, 482, where they 
run: 
‘* Neither do the spirits damned 
Lose all their virtue; lest bad men should boast 
Their specious deeds on earth.”’ 


Economic History OF VIRGINIA IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. An Inquiry into the Material Condition 
of the Peopie. Based upon Original and Contempo- 
vaneous Records. By Philip Alexander Bruce, author 
of ‘‘The Plantation Nezro as a Freeman,’’ and 
Corresponding Secretary of the Virginia Historical 
Society. (2 vols., crown 8vo, pp. 634 and 647. 
Macmillan & Co. $6.00.) 

The author of these two compact volumes possesses 
unusual qualifications for his work, and is not afraid of 
the drudgery which is implied in the thorough exploita- 
tion of his subject. 
illusions which hang over so much of Virginian colonial 
history. His method is sound. The authorities are 
carefully studied and fairly exhibited, and the result is 
a work which, while valuable as a general history, is 
most of all unique as the first really satisfactory exposi- 
tion of the economic development of one of the English 
colonies in America, particularly of its agricultural devel- 
opment and landsystem. The large amount of original 
investigation on which this work is based is its char- 
acteristic feature and merit. The author has examined 
manuscripts that have ‘‘ never been used for the same 
general purpose before,’’ including among them ‘‘ the 
nine folio volumes of Land Patents’’ for the seventeenth 
century at Richmond, and the ‘seventy-five or more 
volumes’”’ of the county records, to say nothing of the 
original manuscripts belonging to the Virginia Historical 
Society, the twenty-two quarto volumes of copies from 


His work is free from the romantic , 
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the British Record Office, other collections of Virginia 

State papers, and many private collections. The wealth 

of matter accumulated from these sources has sometimes 

proved almost too greatand voluminous to be presented 

without some congestion. The work opens with an 

elaborate, lengthy discussion of the reasons which 

led to the colonization, and comes to the rather 

prosaic conclusion that (p. 67) 

‘‘it was essentially a practical commercial undertaking, 

without any ulterior religious motive beyond that which 

has influenced the English in all of their settlements cf bar- 
barous countries.” 

On the next topic ‘‘ Aboriginal Virginia,” we have two 

chapters of greater interest; the first on the physical 

character of the country discovered, and the second on 

the ‘Indian economy” of thetime. The author’s phys- 
ical geography, especially as related to the descriptive 
geology and mineralogy of Virginia, tho rather meager 
for a scientific description, answers the general purpose 
of the workin giving a vivid impression of Virginia as 
the early colonists saw it, of the richness of the country, 
the streams, springs and their sweet waters, the fish in 
the streams, game in the woods, and wild fowl in the 
air. The chapter on *‘ Indian Economy,” tho not free 
from examples of the author’s too ample style of writing, 
isa chapter of real interest and descriptive power. It 
sets the primitive Indian before the reader in the life 
he led in such home as he had, and in such social rela- 
tions as existed for him, his food and dress, his land 
tenure, and all the social and economic phases of his 
system of life, the general ease, comfort and abundance 
of aboriginal existence before it was disturbed by the 
coming of the English. The next four chapters treat 
with great fulness of detail and statistical example the 
whole social and economic basis of colonial Virginia, in 
an exposition of the agricultural development of the 
colony. The characteristic point in all this history and 
in the chapters which follow on the system of land titles 
and of labor, is to trace the influences which led to the 
development of the plantation system in Virginia and 
its settlement on that basis, in contradistinction to the 
town system on which the New England colonies were 
settled. No comparison is made between the two sys- 
tems as to their relative political or social value. Mr. 
Bruce only points out the relation of political and social 
life in Virginia to this fundamental settlement on the 
plantation system and to its effect on the subsequent 
political and social history of the colony. He denies 
that this plantation system was the result of the intro- 
duction of African slaves, showing that it was in full 
operation before there were a thousand Africans in the 
colony. In 1625, for example, there were about four 
hundred and sixty-four white servants held to service in 
the colony, and only twenty-two Negroes (Vol. I, p. 
572). These indentured ‘‘ servants” were by no means 
allin the menial class. The word has acquired a sig- 
nification it did not then have. -Mr. Bruce gives some 
striking examples. He says (p. 574): 


“In 1626, Richard Townsend, in a suit of law against Dr. 
John Pott on the ground that Dr. Pott had not instructed 
him in the apothecary’s art according to the conditions of 
his indenture, described himself as the servant of that 
physician, who was so distinguished in the early history 
of Virginia. Nor did the term necessarily imply a humble 
social origin. Adam Thoroughgood, a man of wealth and 
influence in the colony toward the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and who was referred to as a ‘gentleman’ in the 
patents he sent out, a designation to which he was entitled 
net only on account of his general character and position, 
but by his social connections in England, came to Virginia 
as an apprentice or servant. In making his will in 1666, 
Sir Robert Peake, a well-known citizen of London, de- 
vised three hundred pounds sterling to George Lyddall, 
his cousin at that time in Virginia, to whom he alludes as 
his ‘ sometime servant.’ ”’ 

The opening chapters of Volume II discuss statistic- 
ally the development of the labor system, the growth of 
slavery, the domestic economy of the planter, the rela- 
tive value of estates, and the large question of manu- 
factured supplies. The chapter on ‘‘ Money” is profit- 
able reading at the present time when a large part of 
the South and of Virginia is disposed to revert tothe 
ideas and customs which played such a disastrous 
part in the history of colonial times. The closing chap- 
ter is a summary of conclusions which not only brings 
out the fundamental relation of the plantation system 
to Virginia economics, but the part that tobacco played 
in that history. The introduction of the African slave 
as a substitute for the indentured servant Mr. Bruce 
looks back on with ‘‘ lasting regret,’’ tho he strangely 
believes it had no important effect on the economic 
conditions of the country, asserting (Vol. II, p. 572): 

“If not a single Negro had been introduced into Vir- 
ginia in the seventeenth century, the peculiar character 
of that community during this period would hardly have 
been altered, for the very simple reason that the chief 
influence forming and controlling it sprang from the special 
needs of tobacco culture.” 

We should not omit to notice, among the striking 
points of the volume, our author’s remarks on the 
general social and political influence of the plantation 
system on the development of a strong and self-reliant 
class of citizens such as that which made Virginia ‘‘the 
Mother of Presidents.” 
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A Book oF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Selected 
by H. C. Beeching, with Ten Designs 
by Walter Crane. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00.) 

A delightful collection for lovers of 
Christmas verse; not made, however, on 
the antiquarian plan of doing reverence 
to all that chanced to be found in pos- 
session of the field; but on the more crit- 
ical principle, good poetry alone; and this 
modified still further by the compiler’s 
feeling that the religious proprieties of 
the subject demanded recognition and 
would exclude some roystering songs 
which are found in Mr. Bullin’s collection, 
as savoring too much of Christmas in 
the taproom. Mr. Beeching begins with 
six of the great Latin hymns of the na- 
tivity, followed by six more old English 
carols which, whoever wrote them frst, 
are now like Melchizedek, without father 
or mother, and live on by virtue of the 
simple music that is in them, such as, 

“Nay, ivy, nay”; 
“ This endris night." 
or, 
‘* Saint Stephen was a clerk 
In King Herodé’s hall, 
And servéd him of bread and cloth, 
As ever king befall.”’ 

The body of the collection is composed 

of ‘‘ Later Poems and Carols,’’ from 

Dunbar, Donne, Jonson, Drummond, 

Fletcher, Herrick, Crashaw, Vaughn, 

Tate, Watts, down tothe recent singers 

such as Kingsley, C. Rossetti, Morris, 

Swinburne and others in this present 

generation, sufficient in number to show 

the old song echoing still through the 
world. Mr. Beeching feels as we do the 
profanation of the divine theme in the 
too close approach it has so often suf- 
fered to the Carnival idea and the roy- 
stering of the pagan Dies Saturnales. Yet 
either in some concession to the humane 
relations we live in, or in some higher 
recognition of them as of divine appoint- 
ment, he winds up his collection with 
seventeen delightful selections of the 

Christmas merrymaking variety, such as 

the famous 
‘‘ Caput apri defero, 

Reddens laudes Domino. 

The boar’s head in hand bring I, 

With garlands gay and rosemary; . 

I pray you all sing merrily, 

Qui estis in convivio.”’ 
The book-making, in print, paper, illus- 
tration, binding and cover design, is rich, 
solid, pleasing, and in keeping with the 
character of the book. Walter Crane con- 
tributes a few quaint designs, enough to 
brighten the book, but not so many as to 
confuse or weaken its effect. 


THROUGH THE SuB-ARCTIC Forest. By 
Warburton Pike. (Edward Arnold, 
New York and London.) 

We recognized in Mr. Pike an old friend, 
the author of ‘‘ The Barren Grounds of 
Canada,’ and were prepared to welcome 
his book in advance. It is not disappoint- 
ing. His route lay chiefly along that of 
the Exploration conducted by Dr. E. M. 
Dawson in 1887, and lay among the little- 
known waterways back of Alaska. The 
journey described by him in this volume 
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began at Wrangel in Alaska, and led up 
northeast, over the line into British Co- 
lumbia to the Pelly Lakes, thence down 
to the Pelly River by the ruins of Fort 
Selkirk to Fort Yukon, and into the main 
stream of the Yukon River, which he 
followed nearly to the sea, leaving it at 
Ikosmut to cross to the more southerly 
Kuskowin River, and a rough trip along 
the shore to Cape Constantine, and a sea 
voyage to the extreme west of the Aleu- 
tian Islands. As an exploration, the 
journey did not result in much gain for 
science, tho it did in something for geog- 
raphy. The Pelly lakes and the course 
of the Pelly River were corrected and 
cleared up. The general southwesterly 
direction of the stream was established 
and its junction with the Yukon. The 
interest of the book lies in its adventures, 
its account of an absolutely unknown 
country, and the game, large and small, 
furred and feathered. Mr. Pike is a good 
observer, and, like most persons who ob- 
serve closely, he narrates well. His re- 
ports of the condition of civil govern- 
ment in Alaska do not inspire confi- 
dence in the United States Government, 
as having a genius for the administra- 
tion of territories. Senator Edmunds’s 
name is misspelled. The chief attraction 
of the book will be what it has for the 
lover of rough, hard adventures in a new 
and wild country and for the sportsman. 
CoLoniAL Days IN OLD NEw York. Sy 

Alice Morse Earle. (Charles Scribner’s 

sons.) 

This is an interesting account of the 
“life and livers” in what might lave been 
called New Netherland instead of New 
York, as the story mostly concerns itself 
with the Dutch settlements in Albany 
and New Anisterdam, with an occasional 
excursion into Breuckelen and Hunting- 
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town. The manners, customs, amuse- 
ments, sports, crimes and punishments 
are described—and many interesting tales 
told of the time when the Breede Weg, or 
Broadway, led from the Fort to the com- 
mon pasture lands, and the city was 
cleaned by one Vanderspiegle for £30 a 
year. Inthese good old times the night 
watchmen, who got fifty cents a night and 
firewood, could not fight nor swear nor 
be ‘‘unreasonable’”’; and if he received 
any sum of money asa fee, he was to 
give the same to the Captain—and he 
was to pay it into thecity treasurer. Have 
we improved upon Colonial times in two 
hundred and fifty years? Mailsto Albany 
in 1672 were carried by ‘‘ Indian posts,”’ 
and in 1673 the first regular mail started 
by mounted posts from New York to Bos- 
ton. About one mail wenta month. The 
home life in city and couutry was com- 
fortable, thrifty and ‘‘ Dutchy.”” These 
old homesteads form an object lesson 
which we may heed with profit to-day, of 
thedignity, the happiness, the beauty that 
comes from simplicity in every-day life. 
The author, who has written so delight- 
fully of New England ways, has thrown 
herself con amore into the Dutch country, 
which, if not the home of her birth is the 
home of many years. ‘‘ The Society of 
Colonial Dames of New York’’ certainly 
will thank her for these pleasant reminis- 
cences of their ancestors. 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE FOR 1896 
bound in its dark-green covers, is a mag- 
nificent record of the year's work for its 
young readers. When placed beside 
such a Monthly as the St. Nicholas, it is 
no easy task to decide between them. 
Each has merits supreme in their way. 
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With either in his house a subscriber may 
feel that he has the best, and if he has 
any doubts on the subject he can sub- 
scribe forthem both. The Round Table for 
the year, as it lies before us, would seem 
to be enough to be read in any one home. 
The range and variety of its matter is 
amazing. The whole world of achieve- 
ment, adventure, exploration, of knowl- 
edge, of art, prose, poetry, romance and 
reality, is drawn into its circle and placed 
under contribution. Some one has pointed 
to a great ocean-going steamer of the 
first class as the first and greatest tri- 
umph of the civilized man. For ourselves 
we are more impressed with the variety 
and immensity of the forces, influences, 
and agencies which must be combined in 
the production and support of one of the 
great monthly magazines of the first 
class. 


Our Tour AROUND THE WORLD. 
Jj. F. Ford. (Charles H. Kerr & Co,, 
Chicago. $1.00.) The author of this 
volume is an experienced lecturer and 
evangelist. He has seen much of the 
world, having been forten years in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. He made his 
tour around the world in a leisurely way 
and publishes inthis volume the letters 
written home during the progress to the 
Christian Standard, of Cincinnati and the 
Christian Guide, of Louisville. They do 
not pretend to be histories or learned. 
They simply tell what an intelligent, ob- 
serving and serious Christian traveler 
saw. THROUGH Ecypt TO PALEs- 
TINE. By Lee S. Smith. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25.) A modest, unpre- 
tending account of a journey ‘‘ through 
Egypt to Palestine’ based upon letters 
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With Extracts from his Note Books and Opinions and Impressions on Art and 
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Loyd and Miss Florence Simmonds. 
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was for a degree of minutiz that makes him to-da 
many painters are in their — canvases. 


Gréard has at last brought out. 


the artist’s work, which is in man 
gathering of actual panels from his hand.”—From JW. Y. 7ribune, 
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published in the Pittsburg Christian Aa- 
vocate and lectures on the general subject. 
It comes from athoughtful Christian ob- 
server who reverently traces out the 
path of Providence through the history 
of the world. . 


In CHILDHOOD’s CounTRY. By Louise 
Chandler Moulton. (Copeland & Day. 
$2.00.) Mrs. Moulton’s charming gift of 
song is well suited to what is here so 
tenderly and sweetly voiced for the de- 
light of the young. Her book is brim- 
ming over with that sparkling, many- 
hued spirit which dances in the eyes of 
children and youthful elder ones when 
life is at its best and care is far away. 
We may fitly sketch the book with one 
note from its contents: 

** Youth and hope in your look combining 
Ah, be glad of them, Eyes, to-night,— 
Glad, in youth-time, of Youth’s delight!” 

A striking feature of the book is, how- 

ever, the illustrations by Ethel Reed. In 

their class as poster work nothing can 
be better done, not, at least, at present, 
with the means at our disposal and on 
our present themes of the art. Miss 

Reed’s nine designs in this book, in 

their firm outline, fine contrast of light 

and shade, economy of line and artistic 
effect, will outshine volumes of ordinary 
work. 


THE JOURNAL of the American Oriental 
Society (Seventeenth volume) comes to us 
from the Society’s office in New Haven, 
edited by Professors Lanman, of Har 
vard, and Moore, of Andover. The 





present number contains three principal 
articles; one on the date of Zoroaster, 
by Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, another on 
the Pragathikani, by Professor Hopkins, 
of Yale, and the third on the Malayan 
words in English, by Charles P. G. Scott. 
Bound up with the Journal are the Pro- 
ceedings of the meetings, which give, 
either completely or in abstract, a large 
number of the shorter papers, by Haupt, 
Peters, Bloomfield, Hopkins, Jackson 
and others. Perhaps no other publica- 
tion in the country is more valuable to 
the pure scholar and more useless to the 
rest of the world, therefore we believe in 
it. 

A Boy’s Book oF RHYME. Sy Clinton 
Scollard. (Copeland & Day, Boston. 
$1.00.) Adainty piece of workmanship 
is this, with pen and types; as dainty as 
one would wish to see. The verses sing 
of out-of-doors, the young life of girls 
and boys, their sport and frolic and the 
things they love. Some of the verses 
run with a quaint dancing jingle like the 
nonsense rhyme. Some are complete in 
sprightly airy finish like the opening 
lines to ‘‘ The Boy.”’ 

‘** Alert, with faun-like graces, 
His laughter mocks the rills; 
He brings from woodsy places 
The freshness of the hills. 


‘“‘ His round cheek’s peachy flushes 
Are smothered half with tan; 
His whistle’s like the thrush’s, 
This foster-child of Pan.”’ 

Gray Days AND GoLp. By William 
Winter. (Macmillan Co. $2.50.) This 
is a beautiful revised and illustrated new 
edition of Mr. William Winter’s charming 
book, in which are recorded his saunter- 
ings and reflections amid scenes dear to 
every lover of English literature and ad- 
mirer of Englishtraits and environments. 
The publishers have done well in the 
make-up; the printing, the paper, the 
pictures are excellent, and the whole vol- 
ume, with its gray and gold binding, isa 
pleasure to the eye. Happy the author 
who can write a delightful book like this, 
and have if so generously clothed by his 
publishers! 


Tue Wizarv. By H. Rider Haggard, 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.) In 
this African romance Mr. Haggard makes 
his own interpretation of faith as set 
forth in the Bible, and uses it to lend in- 
terest to a very sensational story of ad- 
venture among savages. According to 
Mr. Haggard’s fiction miracles are 
wrought directly in the interest of the 
missionary schemes he describes. There 
is no .harm in such a book, anor do we 
see any great attraction, beyond what is 
possessed by wonderful experiences 
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of all the post-offices in the world. 





in the Postmaster-General’s article on 


Hon. Wm, L. Wilson 


is the supreme authority over one-third 


The Youth's 
(Companion 


For 1897 he will tell how the seventy American post-offices of Washington’s 
time have increased to seventy thousand. The history of our postal service 
is full of entertaining incidents and inspiring facts, and both will be found 


Early Days of the Post-Office, 


Two other members of the President’s Cabinet will contribute to THE 
CoMPANION during 1897. Hon. Judson Harmon will describe ‘* What the 
Attorney-General Does,’’ and Hon. H. A. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy, 
will write on ‘‘ Building a War-Ship.’’ 





One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this year 
will be given to each New Subscriber to The Companion. 


It is made up of: Four Charming Pictures in color, beautifully executed. 
Its size is 10 by 24 inches. The subjects are delightfully attractive. This 
Calendar is published exclusively by THE YouTH’s COMPANION and could 
not be sold in Art Stores for less than One Dollar. 


Subscription Price of The Companion, $1.75 a Year. 
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New Books—Season of 1896. 


BIBLE BOYS AND GIRLS. 

A delightful picture of the Bible young folks for the 
boys and girls of to-day. By CALVIN DILL WILSON 
and JAMES KNAPP _ Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
popular price, $1.00. 


THE BOYS OF CLOVERNOOK. 
A charming story of five boys on afarm. By Mary B. 
Bea. Illustrated. 4to, cloth, $1.5v. 


MOPSY. 

= Fn A 7 a brave-hearted little girl of the cit 
WATS mare TANNATT Woops. Illustrat 

tome, ¢ clot! 


THE GINGHAM BAG. 
A characteristic New England story. x 4 MARGARET 
Srpney. Iltustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.2. 


MAKING FATE. 

The latest story by ‘‘ Pansy” (M G. R. DEN). 
Earnest, direct, and forceful. "Eada 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


THE CHILDREN’S HISTORY BOOK. 
A book of American history stories by famous Ameri- 
can story-tellers. Illustrated. 4to, cloth $1.50. 


THE PONKATY BRANCH ROAD. 


Three delightful New England stories. By SopHiz 
Swett. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


RHYMES AND SONGS FOR IY LIT- 
TLE ONES. 


A book of verses and pictures for nursery and kinder- 
garten. By ADOLPHINE HINGsT and EsTHER Rvs- 
KAY. Illustrated by G. W. Picknell. 4to, cloth, $1.50 


THROUGH THE FARIIYARD GATE. 

A new nursery and kindergarten book. By EMILI£ 
PovULsson, author of “ Nursery ra ays.”” Il- 
lustrated by Bridgman. 4to, cloth. $1.25. 


WHAT THE DRAGON-FLY TOLD THE 
CHIL DRE 


. 
hila 





A unique way of f i mal 
te. By FRANCIS i Covnsss. Titesteated oy 


any portraits, etc. 4to, cloth, $1.50. 
THE TRUE STORY OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, THE ASERICAN. 


A new volume in the “ Children's Lives of Great Men.” 
— 8S. Brooks. Illustrated. 4to, cloth, 





New Editions of Old Favorites now ready. Holiday 
Board Juveniles for children ofall ages, new from 
cover to cover. 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for new descriptive 
catalogue. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Pearl Street, Corner High Street, Boston. 











PATENTS. 








SO YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 





TRADE MARKS, 
DESICNS, 
COPYRICHTS &c. 

yone sending a sketch and description may 
gates Sy encortakm free, whether an invention is 
fdential one agency Io = a, 
Pon 
in_ Am We have a an Office. 
Patents ta taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIO AMERICAN, 

beautifully i ouroal largest circulation 

(eSE PEAS hee Saar 
MUNN 4 CO., 








graphically and somewhat luridly de- 
picted. 





361 Breadway, New Yerk. 


JUST READY. 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


New Start in Life, and Other Sermons. 


(Eighth series.) By the Rt. Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
D.D., 12mo, 2 sermons, 364 pages, cloth, $1.75. 


Good Cheer for a Year. 
Selections from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. PHtL- 


Lips Brooks, D.D., arranged for every day in the 
year. By W.M.L. Jay. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“ The spiritual life of many a Christian will be helped 
as these earnest words are read day by day.”—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 

“ Bishop Brooks was gifted above the average with 
common sense, with a lofty spirituality, and with that 
ability to combine the two and to express in plain words 
the highest things, which is so rare, but so appreciated 
when found. The book will commend itself at once to 
all."—Hartford Post. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 


Twelve leaves (834x10),. with illustrations in colors 
and selections from the last volume of Sermons, 
$1.00. 


The Phillips Brooks Block Calendar. 


Card (8 x 1034), wi'h quotations for every day in the 
year from his works, 50 cents. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 
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Greatly Improved 


In method, arrangement, racti- 
cal value, THE BIBLE STUDY NION 
(or BLA KESLEE) LESSONS for 1897 
are a great advance over any that have 
pr-ceded them. 

They — TWO NEW COURSES, 
both of which are exceedingly inter- 
esting and attractive. 


For the Main School. 


“The Three Great Apostles, 


PETER, PAUL, and JOHN.” 


Their Lives as recorded in the New Testament. 
For Bible Classes. 


“APOSTOLIC TEACHINGS,” 


Correspondence solicited with 


ALL WHO ARE DISSATISFIED 


with their present lessons. 
Send postal for tree specimen Copies to 
THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 








December 10, 1896 


Copeland and Day’s 


Holiday Books. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 


GUESE. 

By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. No. 

III ENGLISH LOVE SONNETS SE- 

RIES, with new designs by B. G. 

GoopuHvE. Printed on English hand- 

made paper, square octavo, $2.00. 
PENHALLOW TALES. 

By EpITH ROBINSON, with cover design 
by H. D. Murpny. Cloth, octavo, 
$1.25. 

The title of Miss Robinson's book is taken from the 

ite ng story, which it will be remembered created no 


— fon some time ago when it appeared in 
entury. 

“AN OUTLAND JOURNEY. 

By WALTER LEON SAWYER, with fifty il- 
lustrations by R. F. BUNNER. Cloth, 
octavo, $1.00. 

er 4 “reversible Stevenson title,” as it has been 

. Sawyer tells an in nious and amusing 
= ‘by we way J satirizing some “ institutions” and meng 
falls. he tone of the work is uniformly genia’ 
does not _* the force of the censure. The usual 
suggestions of the text have all been headed by Mr. 


Bunner, whose pointed sketches supplement both de- 
scription and dialogue. 


MORE SONGS FROM VAGA- 

BONDIA. 

By Biss CARMAN and RICHARD Hovey, 
with new designs by T. B. METEYARD. 
Paper boards, $1.00. Companion vol- 
ume to ‘‘Songs from Vagabondia,”’ 
now in its third edition. 

“ Hail to ts! Good poets, real poets, with a —_ 

of wine and alilt of rhyme and sound hearts benea 

their undulating ribs. ho would have thought chat 
good fellowship and the free air of heaven — fan 
such fancies as these into right merry woodland blaze 
in times when sat; 8 lie hid A. the 


and hamadryad: 
dead willows waiting till great Pan shall come again?” 
—New York Times. 


IN CHILDHOOD’S COUNTRY. 
No. Il. Yellow Hair Library. 
By Louis—E CHANDLER MOULTON. Pic- 
tured by ETHELREED. Large square 
octavo, $2.00. 
GOLD STORIES OF ’49. 
By A CALIFORNIAN, with cover design by 
ErHeEL B. APPEL. Cloth, octavo, $1.00. 
A BOY’S BOOK OF RHYME. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. Cloth, octavo, 


$1.00. 


“‘His verse is always pure in thought, of elevated 
tone and careful execution.”— The American. 


MEG McINTYRE’S RAFFLE and 

Other ° Stories. 

By ALtvan F. SAnsorn. Cloth, octavo, 
$1.25. 

MATINS: A BOOK OF POETIS. 

By FRANCIS SHENNAN, with cover design 

by F. R. ANDERSON. Cloth, octavo, 

$1.25. 

THE LISTENER IN THE TOWN 
and THE LISTENER IN THE 
COUNTRY. 

By JosEPH.EDGAR CHAMBERLIN. Being 
selections from the ‘‘ Listener’’ col- 
umn of the Boston Evening Tran- 
script. In t'so volumes. Cloth, oc- 


tavo, 75 cents each. 
“None of these charmi witty, bright-glanci 
sketches of Mr. Chamberlin's could have "been lost with. 
ou ayy rent the rare a of t 
Of the Wry it ma: said that no Mndividasl in 
his field has s Ty - freshness and in high 
average of iterary value.” — Time and the Hour. 
SONGS OF EXILE. 

By HERBERT BaTEs. OATEN STOP SE- 

RIES No. V. Paper boards, octavo. 


75 cents. 
CINDER-PATH TALES. 
By WILLIAM LINDSEy, with cover design 
by JOHN SLOAN. Cloth, octavo, $1.00. 
“They will be found more than merely enjoyable 4 
every One, man or woman, youth or maiden, who ha: 


watched an outdoor race or athletic contest of ony 
phe i the _— feeling akin to enthusiasm.”— 


69 Cornhill, Boston. 
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ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
PERMANENT VALUE 








F a Setar at Moderate Prices 


and Engravings, both old and 
m. AY special 8 aante for framing, and many of 
them rare and unprocurable oped Excellent pic- 
tures — eae 7s ward. 

Catalogu 0 (of modern etchings 
oma ith “aitty a moll led on receipt of five 
two cent stamps. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
20 EAST 16TH STREET: NEW YORK 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sunday -School Teaching. 
Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 
Dozen. 





Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 





Boston, Mass. 





SOULE PHOTO. CO. #33 Wenn” 
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THe City oF Reruce. Sy Sir Walter 
Besant. (Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50.) 
This is a pleasing little romance written 
in Sir Walter Besant’s lighter vein. It 
deals with a fanciful plot, and its scene 
is laid in a community, a sort of Shaker 
convent or monastery, where people who 
love each other are not permitted to 
marry, but must mate without passion. 
The situation and experiences presented 
are sketched with happy strokes of 
humor, and in the end the story leaves a 
very agreeable impression. 


REPORT ON FARMS AND Homes; PRro- 
PRIETORSHIP AND INDEBTEDNESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AT THE ELEVENTH CENSUS, 
1890. By George K. Holmes and John S. 
Lord, Special Agents. (Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C.). This is 
a report of great value at the present 
time and completes the report on Loans 
and Mortgages in the previous volume. 
It presents a far brighter picture of the 
financial condition of the farmers and the 
agricultural population generally than 
was current during the last election. 


THE NOVELS, TALES AND SKETCHES OF 
J. M. BARRIE: Sentimental Tommy, Part I; 
The Little Minister, Part IJ. (Published 
in New York by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
These are Volumes V and VI of the ele- 
gant edition of J. M. Barrie’s works, pub- 
lished by the Scribners. The subject- 
matter requires nocomment. The book- 
making is something to be proud of, and 
fairly entitles the whole edition to a high 
rank among the finest books of the year. 


Rinc 0’ Rtsues. By Shan F. Bullock. 
(Stone & Kimball. $1.25.) It is long 
since we have read better light and 
breezy stories than these sketches of Irish 
life. They are free and easy, ina new 
spirit of art, not slovenly, but a trifle 
careless; just enough so, perhaps, to suit 
them well to the manners they depict. 
Something fresh, like a spring breeze 
over a bog, and something genuinely 
Irish, like the whiff of a bad pipe, make 
them authentic. 


KATHARINE’S EXPERIMENT. Sy Felicia 
Butts Clark. (New York: Eaton & Mains. 
$1.25.) The story here told is a pleasant 
one for young people. Along with the 
current of narrative runs a bright and 
readable description of travel in Europe. 
Many sketches of sights and scenes in 
Germany, Belgium and Holland, and of 
the domestic life of the people lend a de- 
cided charm to the pages. 


A PuRITAN WIFE, by Max Pemberton, 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25), is a stirring 
romance of the time of the Restoration. 
It is a story of love and adventure told 
with spirit and made interesting from be- 
ginning toend. Thestyle is quaint and 
attractive, and the historic background is 
sufficiently truthful to give an air of 
reality to very remarkable experiences. 


THE SCARLET COAT. 
(Stone & Kimball. $1.25). A well written 
and engagingly romantic love story told 
against the background of American 
history at the closing moment of the Rev- 
olutionary War. The surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown is made a fea- 
ture, and the little tale ends pleasantly. 


A GARRISON TANGLE. Sy Captain 
Charles King. (F. Tennyson Neely. $1.25.) 
This is one of Captain Charles King’s 
readable.army stories, which is, perhaps, 
enough to say toinsure it the attention of 
the Captain’s large circle of readers. 
Garrison life and its possible entangle- 
ments are breezily depicted. 


SoLpiER Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. 
(Macmillan Co. $1.50.) In this volume 
the publishers have given us a number 
of Mr. Kipling’s most characteristic sto- 
ries. It is a selection which shows him 
at his best, and the illustrations and gen- 
eral make-up of the book are all that 
could be desired. 


Jane. By Marie Corelli. (J. B. Lip- 
Pincott Co. 75 cents.) A short story, 
but a downright good one, not in Marie 
Corelli’s usual style. It is just the thing 
for an idle hour; amusing to a degree. 


By Clinton Ross. + 
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Colored Maps, Charts and Diagrams. 
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which will afford an inexhaustible 
treasury of ieieemetion for any house- 
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Library of Reference—The N: 
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pe A DAYS DAY 


ENCYCLOPEDIA — 


Pre ared under editorial supervision 
ohn Clark Ridpa th, LL.D., 
Sas of “ Ridpath Tetovtes, * ete. 
assisted by a large cot of editors and 
— 100 eminent scholars and special- 
sts. 


A Superb Reference Work 
treating over 60,000 topics (10,000 more 

than an other encyclopedia) covering 
the entire field of human knowledge, 
thought and endeavor, including THE 
ARTS, SCIENCES, PHILOSOPHY, HISTO- 





RY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, A8- 
TRONOMY, GEOLOGY, METEOROLOGY, 
NAVIGATION, EXPLORATION, DISCOV- 
ERY, AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 
COMMERCE, FINANCE, ETHNOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, PHYS- 
IOLOGY, MINERALOGY, ELECTRICITY, 
THEOLOGY, LAW, MEDICINE, POLIT- 
ICAL ECONOMY, STATISTICS, etc., etc. 


Fresh from the Press 

THE NEW ANDARD 
AMERICAN ENCYOLOFE. 
DIA 1s brought down to the present 
time, and contains hundreds of ar- 
ticles on subjects not treated in any 
other reference work. Another im- 
portant feature in which it stands ab- 
solutely alone isits very full appen- 
dixes, which embrace over 100 sub- 
divisions, including a BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY A DICTIONARY OF TECH- 
NICAL TERMS, A GAZETEER OF THE 
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The “yee Encyclopedia Strictly “ Up to Date. 
SIZE OF VOLUME: 2 in. Thick, 5% in. Wide, 1 ..cenal OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST AND IM- 


UNITED STATES, STATISTICS OF PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTIONS, STATE AND 
TERRITORIAL ELECTIONS, RELIGIOUS 
SUMMARIES, STATISTICS OF THE POP- 
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VERITABLE MINE OF OTHER INFOR- 
MATION ON THOUSANDS OF SUBJECTS 
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You thus secure this Splendid Reference Library at once for continued use and enjoyment. 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the Lar 
EST OF ALL general reference works. All others are from 5 to 10 years old, and are 
silent regarding RECENT topics of universal interest. THE ‘‘ STANDARD AMERICAN” 
contains hundreds of NEW ARTICLES on subjects not treated in any other encyclope- 
dia, such, for instance, as 
“THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION,” ‘COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY,” 
dling, —— have LATELY become famous, such, for instance, as ? 
EN, DR. NANSEN, the explorer; RUDYARD KIPLING, the celebrated writer. Besides this it is the only en- 
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able $1.50 monthly for 1 year. 
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P dia in the English Language. 


Although the distribution was to 
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pri it to Christmas, since the pecul- 
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Quo ‘VADIS- 


A Narrative of the Time of Nero 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 


Author of “With Fire and Sword,” “ The 
Deluge,” etc. Translated by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

6th Edition Now Ready 
Of intense interest to the whole Christian civilization, 

A tremendous subject, and right grandly 

does the author rise toit. . . . A climaz (the 

scene in the Arena) beside which the famous 
chariot race in “‘ Ben-Hur ”’ seems tame.— 

CuIcaGo TRIBUNE. 2 

it isa Aistorical novel of the Jirst ate: _- in all 
resp a surp ing work of fiction. Very 
few novels of our time deserve to be named in the same 
breath with it.—NEW YorK HERALD. 

The torrential sweep of its t sity b 

absorbing. It is one of the greatest books of 

our day.—THE BOOKMAN. 
With him we view ame. Rome, po and awful 
in her last throes.—BOsTON Cour RIER. " 


In the delineation of nuvene, and in tracing the psy- 
hological ts of actual, living. breathing hu- 
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man ‘beings, the ‘author of “ Quo Vadis” shows an al- 
most inimitable power.—PHILADELPHIA CHURCH 
STANDARD. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 
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APPLETONS’ 


ir Science Monthly. 


DECEMBER. 


Relation of Taxation to the State. DavipA. 

WELLS. 

A discussion of the origin and p= tion of taxa- 
tion, of the sphere of taxation and its limits, and of the 
right of eminent domain which throws much light upon 
these topics 
The Relations of Biology, Psychology, and 

enn HERBERT SPENCER. 

some erroneous conceptions of his views 
that ty arisen in America. 
Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture. ANDREW D. WHITE. 
A , oY of arecent book on this subject by Prof. 
cvans. 


The Borderland of Trampdom. C. W. Nosie. 
_ eee of a student of sociology among the 
oboes, 


Possession and Mediumship. Prof. W. R. New 
bold 
The psychology of demonism and spiritism. 
Other articles on Botanic Gardens, illustrated; Two 
Scientific Con: ; The So-called California Diggers, 


fllustrated; Individualism versus Collectivism; Idiots 
Savants; is eous Intrusions and Volcanoes; Natural 





History in Primary Schools of France; Sketch of 
Henry wean Rogers with a it). 

Editor's Table; Scientifi e; Frag ts of 
Science. 





50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
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R. H. Russell & Son’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PICTURES OF PEOPLE. 


By C. D. GIBSON. White vellum and 
Imperial Japan. Large folio, 12x18 
inches. Price, $5.00. 

Edition-de-Luxe of above, numbered 
and signed by Mr. Grisson. Price, $10.00. 
IN VANITY FAIR. 


Drawings by A. B. WENZELL. Large folio, 
12x18 inches, on heavy coated paper. 


Price, $5.00, - 
OXFORD CHARACTERS. 
Lithographs on Stone by WILL ROTHEN- 


STEIN. 50 signed copies only for 
America. Large folio, 12x18 inches. 
Price, $15.00. 


POSTERS IN MINIATURE. 


Cover and Introduction by EpwarpD PEN- 
FIELD. Yellow buckram_ cover, 
stamped in colors. 12mo, 260 pages. 


Price, $1.50. 
THE MANTEL-PIECE 
STRELS. 


By JoHN KENDRICK BANGs. 
by F. BERKELEY SMITH. 
cover. Price, $0.75. 


THE DELFT CAT. 


MIN- 


Illustrated 
Illuminated 


By RoBerT Howarp RussELL. Illustrated 
by F. BERKELEY SMITH. Cover in 
Delft colors. Price, $0.75. 


KEMBLE’S COONS. 


Drawings by E. W. KeMBLE. Large qto, 
g%xi2inches. Cover of buckram and 
Japan vellum. Price, $2.00. 


FABLES FOR THE TIMES. 


By H. W. Puitiips. Illustrated by T. S. 
SULLIVANT. 9%x1I2 inches, illumi- 


nated cover. Price, $1.25, 
POSTER CALENDAR FOR 1897. 


Designed by Epwarp PENFIELD. Five 
designs, 10x14 inches, printed in col- 


ors. Price, $0.50. 


{Imperial Japan edition, numbered and 
signed by Mr. PENFIELD. Price, $2.00. 
The above public ations are for saie by all booksellers, 


or will be sent, post-paid, to pan | address, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


R. H. RUSSELL & SON, New York 





Christmas 


Music 


The following are only a few selec- 
tions from our New Catalogue of 
Christmas Music, which is one of the 
finest lists of Christmas Music we have 
ever issued. Copies of Catalogue sent 
free on request. 
































No, 9517. 
. te Aan * All the Ends of the World” 
Sudds Tenor Solo and Chorus, 
Price, 15 cts. 
No. 9239. 
A New “* Come Ye to Bethiehem”’ 
Anthem by Sop. and Tenor Solos and Quar- 
Danks tet. 
Price, 12 cts. 
No. 9290. 
A New “* Behold I Bring You Good Tidings’ 
Anthem by Sop. and Tenor Solos. 
Truette Mixed Quartet. 
———r—" Price, 25 cts. 
- No. 9084. 
- rh “Glory to God in the Highest” 
Sinereen Mixed Quartet. 
Price, 8 cts. 
No. 9299. 
, fet conser ‘The Joyful Morn is Breaking 
aan, Mixed Quartet. 
Price, 16 cts. 
No. 9416. 
A New 3 
“There Were Shepherds 
Anthem by : ‘ 
Simper Bass Solo and Chorus. 
Price, 8 cts. 














Christmas Cantatas 
Christmas Anthems 


Christmas Carols, etc. 
Our stock of Christmas Music is one 
of the most complete in the country. 











OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. 
453°-463 Washington St., Bostort. 
C. H. DITSON & CO. . J.E. DITSON & CO. 
New York. Philadelphia. 


FILES AN) BINDERS. 


We can supply Files and Binders for Tue Inpzs- 





PENDENT, capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 
for $1.00. 
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Harper & Brothers send us Tom SAw- 
YER ABROAD, by Mark Twain, in their ex- 
cellent, uniform edition of Mark Twain’s 


works. In this volume, ‘‘ Tom Sawyer, 
Detective,’’ appears for the first time in 
book form. ($1.75.) 


THE Dwarr’s Taitor: Fairy TALEs. 
Collected by Zoe Dana Underhill. (Harper 
& Brothers. $1.75). This is an interesting 
collection of fairy stories and folk tales 
from the literature of several countries. 
It is a large volume clearly printed on 
heavy paper and attractively illustrated. 


Literary Notes. 


THE leading illustrated article in 
The Kindergarten Magazine, is on ‘‘ Jap- 
anese Kindergartning.”’ 


.. The Hartford Seminary Record will 
appear in future as a quarterly, with an 
increased number of pages. 


.. Popular Science has been doubled in 
size and has adopted many new improve- 
ments, having absorbed or annexed some 
sixteen similar journals. 


..Henry T. Coates and Co. will soon 
issue ‘‘ Pennsylvania Colony and Com- 
monwealth,’’ by Sidney George Fisher, 
author of ‘‘The Making of Pennsylva- 
nia.”’ 

.The Hon. William Jennings Bryan 
contributes to the December number of 
the North American Review an article en- 
titled, ‘‘Has the Election Settled the 
Silver question ?”’ 


...Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons 
have issued a new and enlarged edition 
of their ‘‘ Musical Litérature List,’’ a 
pamphlet of 104 pages, with the books 
conveniently classified. 


..The articles which ex-President 
Harrison has been writing for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal upon the Constitution and 
Government of the United States, are to 
be issued as a text-book for schools and 
colleges. 


..The American Folk-Lore Society 
will hold its Eighth Annual Meeting at 
Room 23, Hamilton Hall, Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, on Tuesday, December 
29th. Entrance from Forty-ninth Street, 
near Madison Avenue. 


..Messrs. Copeland & Day announce 
for early publication ‘‘ Matins,”’ a book 
of poems by Francis Sherman,a Cana- 
dian writer of fine promise, and already 
no little performance; and ‘In Child- 
hood’s Country,’ by Louise Chandler 
Moulton, with illustrations by Ethel 
Reed. 


..In Zhe Critic of November 28th 
Mr. Locke Richardson, the Shakes- 
pearean reader, suggests that Mistress 
Quickly’s report of Falstaff’s dying 
words 

‘* And a’ babbled of green fields,”’ 
is a reference to the 23d Psalm, which 
the knight had quoted. Sir John was 
familiar with Scripture and, according to 
Mr. Richardson, 


“The dear old sinner, who never ‘had 
strength to repent’ was now, in his mortal 
extremity, mustering his waning powers in 
an effort ‘ to die a fair death’ by repeating, 
in broken and half-audible accents, verses 
learned in childhood.” 

Mistress Quickly, however, would not 
have recognized the quotation. Both Dr. 
Rolfe and Dr. Horace Howard Furness 
approve of Mr. Richardson’s theory. 


Websters 
International 
Dictionar 


Invaluable in Office, School, and Home. 
A thorough revision ofthe 
Unabridged, the > of 
which has Teade not Asie 
the provision of inateris for 
boastful and showy advertise- 
ment, but the due, judicious, 
ing of thorough perfec ect- 
0! ee t 
DICTIONARY / sites 81" gwowth haw oh 


its 
tained in an 4p Bo 


favor and confldence sf e¢ of aa 
ars and of the general public. 


The Choicest of Gifts 
for Christmas. 


Ix Various StYLes or Binpine. 
W™"Specimen pages sent on application to 
G. & C. MERRIAM co., Fa ahere, 

Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY ’S Latest Books 


Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By IAN MacLaren. II- 
lustrated Holiday Edition. With 75 reproductions of 
photographs taken in Drumtochty by Clifton Johnson. 
In decorated cloth binding, with gilt top, $2.00. 


The Days of Auld Lang Syne. By IAN Macraren. I- 
lustrated Holiday Edition. With 75 reproductions of 
photographs taken in Drumtochty by Clifton Johnson. 
In decorated cloth binding, with gilt top, $2.00. 


Richelieu. A Drama. By E. Bu_wer Lytron. 
lustrations by F. C. Gordon. 
edges, $2.00. 

Legends of the Virgin and Christ. By H. A. GuERBER. 
With illustrations from the old masters. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50, 

Peg Woffington. By Cuaries Reape. Cloth, gilt edges, 
$2.00. With illustrations reproduced in photogravure, 
cover design and title- -page, all by George Wharton 


With il- 
Cover in full gold, gilt 
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My Long Life. An Autobiograpy. By Mary CowpEn 
CLARKE. Illustrated. Small Svo, $2.00. 


Paris in the Terror. The Diary of a Citizen of Paris dur- 
ing the ‘‘Terror.’’ By EpMonp Birf. Translated and 
Edited by John De Villiers. In two volumes. 8vo, 
with portrait, $7.50. 

Historical Briefs. With a Biography. By JAmMEs ScHovu- 
LER, author of the ‘‘ History of the United States Under 
the Constitution.’’ Svo, cloth, with portrait of the 
author, $2.00. 


Adeline, Countess Schimmelmann. A Biography. With 
numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. - 


Essays on Books and Culture. By HAMILTON WRIGHT 
MABIE, author of ‘‘ My Study Fire,’’ etc., etc. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Old Testament and Modern Life. By the Rev. Srop- 
FORD A. BROOKE, author of ‘‘ Tennyson, his Life and 





Edwards. 


Christie Johnstone. 


handsome binding, $2.00. 


DODDS OO88488488OE8 


TER CRANE. 
full gilt, r2mo, $2.00. 


18th Century Vignettes. By Austin Donson. 
Series. t2mo, cloth, with portraits, $2.00. 

Dragons and Cherry Blossoms. By Mrs. Rosert C. 

With numerous illustrations by Tuomas F. 


Morris. 


MOESSNER. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle. 


SHORTER. With portraits. 
500 pages, $2.50. 
Memoirs of Signor Arditi. 


2 vols., $7.50. 


Travel and Talk. My 100,000 Miles of Travel. 
H. R. Haweits, author of ‘‘ Music and Morals,” etc. 
Small 8vo, with 2 portraits, 2 vols., $5.00 ne?. 


In the same Series of Illustrated $2.00 Gift Books. 
Letters from My /iill. 


Love’s Demesne. A Garland of Love-Poems, from many 
sources, gathered by GEORGE H. ELLWANGER, author of 
‘*The Garden Story.’’ In two volumes, $2.50. 

A Window in Thrums. By J. M. Barrie. 

Illustrated with about sev- 
enty-five photographs taken in ‘‘ Thrums ”’ (Kirriemuir) 
expressly for this edition by CLIFron JoHNSON. 

A Book of Christmas Verse. With illustrations by WAL- 

Edited by H.C. BEEcHING, M.D. Cloth, 


Large 12mo, cloth, about 


An Autobiography. With 
portraits and facsimiles of autographs. 
The Story of [My Life. By A. J. C. 
with 145 woodcuts and 18 photogravures. 


Work,” ‘‘ A Primer of English Literature,” etc. Crown 
8vo, probably $1.50. 





Books for Young People 


Gypsy’s Sowing and Reaping. By E1LizapeTH STUART 
PHELPS WARD. With illustrations by Mary Fairman 
Crown 8vo, in Clark. Large 12mo, $1.50. 


Witch Winnie in Holland. By EvizasetH W. CHAMPNEY. 
With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Mistress of Sherburne. By AMANDA M. Douctas. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

In Honor’s Cause. By GrorRGE MANVILLE FENN. With 
many illustrations. Large 12mo, $1.50. 


The Mabel Stories. For children of five and six. By a 
new author. Illustrated. Large 8vo, $1.50. 


Wallypug of Why. A Fanciful Story. By C. E. Farrow. 
With 65 illustrations by Harry and Dorothy Furniss. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Little Girl in Old New York. By Amanpa M. Douc- 
LAs. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Valuable Present 


For the Holidays. An annual subscription to THE Boox- 
MAN. THE BOOKMAN will be sent to any address inthe 
United States, for one year (twelve numbers), for $2.00. 
All subscriptions must be accompanied by remittance. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 


—"\ 


Third 


By CLement K. 





Cloth, $3.50. 


HARE. Illustrated 
8vo, cloth, 


By Rev. 





The above books are for oulle ie all booksellers, or will be sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price by 


DODD, MEAD & COPIPANY, Fifth Ave. and Twenty-first St., New York. 


THE ‘NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


JOHNSON’S 
Universal 
Cyclopzedia, 


Prepared by a Corps of Thirty-six Emi- 
nent Scholars as Department 
Editors, and nearly Three 
Thousand Contributors, 


under the direction of 


Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., 


President of the University of Wiscorsin, 


as Editor-in-Chief, 


IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, 


Every department of knowledge is cov- 
ered under about Fifty Thousand Titles. 
The Pronunciation of difficult names is 
Etymologies are given, andin 
controversial subjects both sides have a 
hearing. The whole work is Fresh, 
Scholarly, Authoritative and Up-to- 
date. 


marked. 


President D. C. Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University, says: 
** Thoroughness is its marked characteristic. . 


American scholarship may be proud of this achteve- 
ment.’ 


John Fiske says: 


‘* I believe it to be incomparably the best cyclopx- 
diain the English language.” 





Write for Prospectus and Speci- 
men Pages. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





“ Their books are among the best educators of our youth.’ — 
The Outlook. 


OUR CATALOGUE OF 


Interesting and Instructive Books 
FOR HOME USE 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


will be sent free upon application, and should be examined by every one before pur- 
chasing any new books. 


W. A. WILDE & Co., Boston. 


MAGAZINE READERS, ATTENTION! 


J.W.GRUMIAUX’S Clubbing Agency offers the following Combinations: We will have publications mailed 
to your address or separate addresses, fora full year, for 





( GODEY’S ) : 
$ 2 4. 5 ’ COSMOPOLITAN - MAGAZINES 
° { PETERSON’S \ 
Sent to one or separate addresses; 
( GODEY’S ) 
$ 2.45 | McCLURE'S - MAGAZINES 
/ PETERSON’S \ 
Sent to one or separate addresses, 
( GODEY’S ) 
$ 2.45 } MUNSEY’s MAGAZINES 
/ PETERSON’S 


Sent to one or separate addresses; 


( COSMOPOLITAN ) 


- McCLURE’S - MAGAZINES 
$ 2 - A S / PETERSON’S \ 
Sent to one or separate addresses; 
MUNSEY’S ) 
$ 2.45 McCLURE’S MAGAZINES 
° PETERSON’S 


Sent to one or separate addresses. 


are agents for all American and wing «i nD ) Febitoations. Send for Catalogue. We refer you to any of the 
Ra publishers ; The Bank of Leroy, N. Y.; Post Master at Leroy, N. Y. Address 


J. W. GRUMIAUX, ewnguer Agency, Leroy, N. Y. 


“ The nanie of the Ww ’hiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 


Whiting’s Woven Linen Paper 


The latest triumph in the art of paper making is the correct paper to use 1n 
your correspondence. A soft surface—pleasing to the eye and easy to write on 
Made in two colors, Pure White and Azure. Every dealer in stationery in the 
United States and Canada can supply this to you. Send to us for samples, and 
we will refer you to a dealer in your vicinity who can supply you. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Street, New York CHICAGO 
: a BOSTON 
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...The new proprietor of The Academy 
is said to be Mr. John Morgan Richards, 
the father of the popular novelist whose 
pseudonym is John Oliver Hobbes. He 
is also the proprietor of Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills. The new editor of the jour- 
nal, Mr. Lewis Hind, is a popular jour- 
nalist, whose aim is to make the paper 
more readable without popularizing it too 
much. 


Books of the Week. 


France Under Louis XIV. (Le Grand Siécle.) Its 
= Its a ete He =e fone is Emile 
Boargeots by Mrs. Cashel Hoe x9, 
470. York: Chas Scribner's | Sons...... _ $15 00 
The, ome Minister. B: Barrie. In Two 
olumes. Vol. II. Beit. The same.......... 
ame Tommy. B . Barrie. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. I. AE pp. 253. The same... 
Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, Edited by E. H. 
and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. In 





Four Volumes, 10x7. The same 15 00 
Nancy Noon. By Benjamin Swift. 7 . 309. 
TRO GRERD. co ccecceccccccccevceccccesccsccccscoeces 
That First Affair, and Other Sketches. By J. A. 
Mitchell, author of ** Amos Judd.” 7x5, pp. 177. 
BP anne ccsecccdcoasssusgsccovncstoneseses 13 
Margaret Ogilvy. R.A ar Son, J. M. Barrie. 7x 
Tew hee 18 
The Decline and on an ee Roman Rpagive. By 
Edward = Edited in Seven Volumes by 
J.B. Bury, A.M. Vol. 8x514, pp. 570. New 
York: The Macmillan Co................ce.0.006 20 
Politi. a. Mrs. Hugh an 8x5i¢, pp. 323 ~ 
hd0gS ESS se peeSh asi aesennsoncaceseede cosecdes 12 


aati pt Selections from Various Authors, 

By Henry Craik. Vol. V. The Nineteenth 
Century. 8x5%4, pp. 764. The same............. 110 

Jack. By Alphonse Daudet. In Two Volumes, 
734X5, PD. 366 +: 339. 

The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. With 
an Introduction by Elizabeth Robbins Pennell 
and Drawi ngs by Joseph Pennell. 7x5, pp. 
431. The sam 

Primitive Buddhism, Its Origt and Teachings. 
By Elizabeth A. Reed, A.» ae pp. 217. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & ( 

Literary Studies. By Wiltiem, Matthews, LL.D. 

In Three Volumes. 8x54¢. The same......... 5.00 

Songs of Tosvertey. Ry Benjamin F. Taylor. 
GR, PGE. “THO COMRG. cc cccccccee coccccccccccce 250 

Gottingen in the World. Be Wm. Matthews, LL.D. 

9x6, pp. 363. The same 
Har} A Distioner: of Classical Literature and 
ou oe. Edited by Harry Thurston Peck, 
. I ustrated. 1014x8, pp. 1687. New 
Fone: ‘nore Bro: 

A om Wanderings A ~ 4 By H. Ellen 
Browning. axis. pp. ew York: Long- 
mans Green & C 

Tenagess s Tne Princess. Edited by S. E. Wood- 
berry, A.B. 744x5, pp. 135. The sa 

Shakspere’s Macbeth. Edited by x "Ms. Manly, 
Ph.D. 734x5, pp. 200. The same................ 0 

The Conditions of our Lord’s Life on .Senth, The 
Bishop Paddock Lectures, 1896. By A.J. Ma- 

808, D.D. TRO GRMC....cccccccccccccccccccccess 150 

The Life and Letters of George John Romanes. 
Written and Edited by his Wife. 8x6, pp. 388 
TRO GREED... cccocccccccccccccccesccccesccccccccece 200 

Fairy Tale eve and How -F, Act Them. \. 
Hugh 744x5, pp. The same........ 150 

The pooner of Maria , acl Batpoued (Lady 
Stanley of Alderley). Recorded in Letters of 
6 Yours Ago, From 1776 to 1796. Edited by 

. Adeane. 9x6, pp. 416. The same....... 5 00 

Christ Church Sermons. By the Rev. E. F. Sam- 
son, M.A. 8x5, pp. 292. The same.... ......... 1% 

Report on Farms and Homes, etc., at the Elev- 
enth Census—189), George - Holmes on 
John 8S. Lord, Special Agents. 11x10, a 
Washington: "Government Printing O ce... 

Causes of the Maryland Revetstion of 1689. By 

E. Spar! - ( ns Hopkins Studies in 
Historical ond Political Science. ) Paper 
Petite Histoire ée Napoléon le Grand. Edited by 
A. H. Solial, A.B,,A.M. Ny ae pp. 98. New 
Tork: Maynard, Merrill & 

The Angel of the State; or, The Kindergarten in 
the Education of the Citizen. By Frank Sew- 

Se Pi adubcoccosuianmrenscevscsaceuasesdexsec 0 50 

mii am, and The Dollis. By Elizabeth 8. 

rte ae pp. 211. Chicago: A. C. Me- 


.. roi By an Huntington Miller. 7x 
34, pp. 75. The sam 

P ye 
The 


Makers my ae American Republic. 


By David 
Greng. D.D. 74¢x5, pp. 405. * E. B. 


New York: 


The Stadt Huys of New Ampteréem, By Alice 
Moree Earle. 7x5, pp. 29. Paper. Brentano's. 0 05 
The Real Issue. 


By William pies ' Waite. 7x5, 





pp. 212. Chicago: Way & Williams............ 13 
The Ae womber. By 1L.K ieee. 
13 
The Boys of w. Cc. Y > le 5 
Boston: Estes & uriat Seahuabectisenbonesenhes 250 
The » Boernal City : Rome. y Clara Erskine Clem- 
t. Intwo rere. Illustrated. 8x54, pp. 
iz, We SE  cdénsceteasthscrecsetecessucee 600 
Tomalyn's ped vt pan ms. By G. B. Burgin. 
TH TG THO TIMID, oc ciccccccccsccccosese 13 
The Ship's Compan Arm ig roneee Sea et. bat, 
J. D. Jerrold Kelley. yo 6, pp. 
22. New York: Harper & Brothers........... 250 


Harper's Round Table, 1896. The same............ 350 


Unto the Down. A Lyrical Medley. By H. M. Du 
| Nashville, Tenn.: Barbee & Smith 


Notes on the International Lessons for 1897. ve 
E. H. Hoss, D.D. 73¢x5, pp. 487. The same... 0 50 
Bible gate by Books. By the Rev. Henry T. Sell, 
A.M. New York: F.H. Revell Co. Paper.. 0 3 
sone Day Journeyin, A Stud 
Il. 7x5, pp. ui. Th c sain 
Practical Commenter on jo pategnegionss Les- 
sons for a dited by Mrs. T. B. Arnold. 
DEP cincccanscehsesedsonssceccesoosooneccses 0 50 
The pe of the Westminster Acombiy. B 
Patton, D.D. 6x4, pp. 83. a, ha 
Presbyterian Committee of Pubtiostion. ‘Paper. 010 
Extracts fom an Elder's peer hd J.B. Stratton, 


of N umbers 






7x5, pp. 170. The same.................+. 0% 
Christ and the Cherubim. = 3 P. Otts, LL.D. 
THB, DP. GD. TRO GREG ..,......cccgeccccsccsccces 0 50 


Ninety. Nine “* Woolf’s” from Truth. x9, 63. 
New York: Truth Compa pagan tl 03 
Letters on the Kindergarten. By Friedrich Froe- 
ay Moore, by, Emile Michaels ond H. Reet 

a b cuse, N. 

Y.: C. W. handaen hea chicane pabsoveas 


150 
Passing Shadows. A Novel. same Yorke. 
8x54, pp. 302. New York: Bros beiree 123 
The First Greek Book. By J. W. White, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 7x3, pp. 290. Boston: Ginn & Co..... 13 


Dragons | and Cherry Blossoms. By Mrs. Robert 
844x534, pp. 266. New York: Dodd, 


The Log of the Lady Grey. By) Joel Se our 
Hou ‘i » Pp. 9%. New Yo rk. Bon- oe 





a: Fannie E. Newber- 


The ¥ Wrenn of tn 
=F he cago: Dovid Cc. Cook Pub. 
kt. ee Rupee 0 6 


Seven Grates | Sunday-school rterlies, Edited 
by Mrs. M. C. Kenned the Rev. F. N. Pe- 
Boston: W. Owe. Wilde Sins cosans * 

Juvenile "Goma enperance Rectter. New uy Tow: 
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Select Holiday Books 


The Masterpieces of Michelangelo and 
Milton. 
By ALEXANDER 8. TWOMBLY. 8vo, 172 pages, woth 
gilt top, gold medallion on cover. 17 beautiful half- 
tone illustrations. $1.50. 


This elegant volume will be welcome to all lovers of 
art and letters for its superb reproductions of Michel- 
angelo’s masterpieces, and also for the original treat- 
mentof the double theme indicated by the title. 


Syria from the Saddle. 
By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 12mo, 318 pp., $1.50. 80 
beautiful {llustrations. Delightful pen-pictures of 
the Holy Land of to-day. 


“Full of omentn incident and pict descri 
wenn ing e d picturesque descrip- 


“A model gp of ores animated, graphic and illu- 
minative.”—Zion's Hera 


Ezekiel Gilman Robinson. 
An Autobiography, with a Supplement by H. L. Way- 
LAND, D.D., and eleven Critical Estimates. Edited 
by E. H.Jounson, D.D. 8vo, 379 pp., $2.50. 


e A watt interesting biography, rich in person- 

al an r 4 The estimates 

Po a ‘Temarkable series of portraits and studies.” —Jnde- 
nd. 





Baccalaureate Sermons 
Delivered at Brown University from 1872 to 1889. By 
President E. G. Ronrnson, LL.D. 12mo, 21 pp., 
cloth, $1.50. 

The beauty of Christian character was never more 
impressively shown than in these eloquent and soulful 
discourses. 

An Introduction to the Life of Jesus. 
By Professor ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, Cobb Di- 
vinity School. 12mo, 206 pp.. $1.00. 

“In this admirable handbook Professor Anthony 
in short com: popular style, a survey 0: the 


an 
sources of the study of the life of our Lord.”’"—Congre- 
gationalist, 


The Wise [Men of Ancient Israel and 
- Their Proverbs. 


By CuHar_es Foster Kent, Ph.D., Brown University. 
12mo, 208 pp., cloth, $1.25. 

“ The book will prove almost invaluable to the student 
of the Old Testament, in its ready adaptiveness to sus- 
tained study and investigation.”—Jndiana Baptist. 

Poems of Home and Country. 
By Rev. 8. F. Smiru, D.D., authorof “ America.” Roy- 
al panto illus., cloth, gilt top, $1.50. Edition de Luxe, 
$7.50. 


Three hundred selected poems, with tributes of Whit- 
tier, Holmes and Washburn 


ee neat for every American home.""—N. W. Christian 


Adrocate 
Songs of the Nation. 
Compiled by CHarLes W. JonNson. Introductory 
chapter by LEonaRD B. MARSHALL. 4to, 160 pp., 
boards, 60 cents. 


A delightful collection of patriotic songs of our own 
and other lands, songs for special occasions, home, col- 
lege and devotional songs, arranged for mixed voices. 


For sale by leading booksellers, or mailed on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston, New York. Chicago, Philadelphia 
To be Ready about December 18th. 
LIFE OF 
Alonzo Ames Miner, D.D., LL.D., 
BY 
GEORGE H. EMERSON, D.D. 
With Seventeen Illustrations. 
571 pages; 8vo. 
PRICE, $2.00, POSTP AID. 


Cloth, gilt top, Deckle edge. 


Orders for above solicited. 
NOW READY. 
NOBLE LIVING. 


A Series of Studies as to the Development of the Deeper 
Life in Men. Edited by CHARLES SUMNER NICKER 
SON. 12mo, 296 pages, $1.00 net. 


THE LEISURE OF GOD, 


and Other Studies in the Spiritual Evolution. By Jonn 
CoLeMAN ApaMs, D.D. 12mo. 238 pages, $1.00. 


THE CHURCH AND SECULAR LIFE. 


By Rev. F. W. HAMILTON. 12mo, 2% pages, 75 cents. 


THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 


No.7 of “ Manuals of Faith and Duty.” By CHaRLes 
ELwoop Nasu, D.D. 16mo, 16 pages, % cents net. 


WAYSIDE AND FIRESIDE RAMBLES. 


Sketch Pp tnt 





and Confessions. By ALMON 
Gunnison, D.D. With illustrations by Reming- 
ton and Gibson. 12mo, 241 pages, $1.25. 


THE PURPOSE OF GOD. 


By Josyeru Suits Doper, A.M., D.D. 12mo, 265 pages, 


75 cents net. 


Sent by mail, postpaid on receipt af price. 


Universalist Publishing House, 
BOSTON : 30 West Sr., 
_ CHICAGO: 69 DEARBORN STREET., Rooms 40, 41. 





The Best Children’s Books 
in the World 


are published by Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, Mass. Es- 
tablished fifty years. Two thou- 
sand titles. Send for catalogue 
and new book list for 1896. 
Mailed free. 
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A Christmas Gift That Will Be Appreciated. 





Genuine “Oxford” 


Teachers’ Bible. 


The Greatest Teachers’ Bible Ever Made, Presenting American and English 
Printing Under One Cover. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 
Eighteen New 
Copyright Editions 


OF THE 


Genuine “ Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles, 


With New Helps, Maps, and 124 
Full-Page Plates. 
Over 2,000,000 copies of former 
editions sold. 





“ By far the most useful and beautiful 
Bible the world has seen as yet. ' 


“No description can ade quately repre- 
sent all that it includes 


100 Styles, from $1.25 upwards. 








Caution !! 


Don’t allow inferior Bibles or re- 
prints to be palmed oft on you by 
the statement, ‘‘ They are as good 
as the ‘ Oxford.’”” 


ASure Test! 


The Oxford Bible is the only 
Teachers’ Bible that has ever been 
imitated and reprinted. 


In purchasing an “Oxford” 
Bible you get 
Accurate Text. 
Perfect Printing. 
Excellent Paper and Binding. 
The Latest and Rest Helps, with 
124 Full-page Plates. 


“The Oxford Bible is an unceasing wonder. About the time one has concluded that it has reached per- 


fection, here comes another edition which eclipses all former efforts. 


saying the new edition is as near perfection as moder 


But for this fact, we would feel safe in 
n scholarship and mechanical skill can make it. It is 


understood that in the preparation of this edition the ‘ Helps’ were subjected to a searching examination, and 


brought up to the —- standard of knowledge. 
antiquities has been greatly 

by far the finest we have seen. 
November, 1896. 


enlarged, and is accompanied by full descriptive letter press. 
They are authentic, and their value is permanent. 


The series of plates illustrating biblical versions and 


These plates are 
—The Bible Reader 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. . . . SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Oxford University Press, 


American 


pa ho ll 










Branch, 
- 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Card Index System 


FOR 


Library Catalogs 


Signatures of Bank Depositors 
Index to Depositors’ Accounts 
Index to Insurance Policy 


holders and Expirations 
Credit and Mailing Lists 
Factory Systems 


In perfect alfabetical order always, therefore no duplication of records and no transferring of 


indexes. 


Boston 146 Franklin St 
Philadelphia 603 Chestnut St 


$1.50. 


16 fllustrations 
HAPPY CHIL 


Christmas 


FA) Mot Ss GIF 
With 16 portrat 


"TRAMP 


Library 


New York 273 Stewart Building 
Washington 1416 F St. N.W 


New Books for Young People. 


AROUND THE CAMP FIRE. 


Bureau 

Library, Bank and Office Supplies and Fittings 
Chicago 125 Franklin St. 

St. Louis 405 Security Bldg. 


By C HARLESG. D. Roperts. With 
b Damaainet a LAND. 8vo, $1.5 


ELLA Panwan Praty, editor of 


a with 8 pM 2 thestretions in colors, pres by Prang, 
64 pen-and-ink cuts in text. 


4to, cloth, orname ntal, $1.% 

ERS ANDTHE 1K GIFTS. BySaRan kK. BoLTon. 

oa ot Andrew Carne Stephen Girard, ete. 12mo, $1.70. 
jor, AC ROSS INADA, By J.MaAcDONALD 








SANDHAM,. 8VO, 


ae 


e THE BO AN. 
{ ~ OxLey. With 16 lnsirations by HENRY $1.50. 
HALF A DOZEN GIRLS. By ANNA Cuaprn Ray, author of” Half 


Dozen Boys.” 


18 illustrations by FrRaNK T. MERRILL. 8vo 


Any of these books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


$1.50. 


Brentano’s New Publications. 


ANEW AND SUPERB EDITION IN 
TWO VOLUMES OF 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


By JESSIE FOTHERCILL. 
Illustrated with over so etchings, photograv- 
ures, and half-tone vignettes. Printed from 
new plates on superior paper manufactured 
specially for the book. 
Nothing has been left undone lo make this 
edition in every way attractive. 





Published in two volumes, bound sumptuously, and en- 
closed in handsome cloth case, $5.00. 





4 NOTEWORTHY BOOK OF DEVO- 
VOTIONS. 
SUN AND SHIELD. 
By REV. DR. GOTTHEIL, 

Senior Rabbi, Temple Emanu-El, New York. 

A book designed to satisfy a need that is felt 
among spiritually minded Israelites. 
One volume, square 16mo, red edges, boxed, $1.50. 


The above will be sent, prepaid, by any bookseller in the 
United States, on receipt of the price, or by the publishers, 


, BRENTANO’S, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 
26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00. 











Send for our Illustrated Announcement List, 


T. ¥. CROWELL & c0., 46 E. 14th St., New York. 


_ leo Purchase St., Boston. 





{ Some Recent 
{ Standard Books 


A History of Anti- potubentinn: ay 
Prof. A. H. Newman, of McMaster Uni- 
- versity. $2.00. 
A history of dissent, from the beginning of 
} its appearance to 1609, the close of the Refor- 
mation period. All the primitive sects are 
7 considered and especial attention is given to 
the opposition that sprang up in Germany 
} and elsewhere to the positions of Zwingli 
and Luther. Prof. Newman has had access 
7 to original sources and has produced a calm, 
impartial, and valuable historical work. 


Messages of To-day to the Men of 
To-morrow. By Geo. C. Lorimer, D. D. 
a 400 pages, I2mo. $1.50. 

paper ers by the eloquent pastor 
of Tremont Temple. especi ially adapted to 
young men, and covering many realms of 

thought and conduct. A book de serving a 

place by the side of Henry Ward Beecher’s 

Lectures to Young Men, and Up to date in 


series o 


} every way. Every young man desiring a 

sy mpathetic and ringing presentation of 

i resent day truths and duties will find it 
ere. 

7 Quotations of the New Testament 
from the Old. By Franklin Johnson, 

} D. D. 428 pages, 12mo0. $2.00. 

The Interior: The argument is strong and 

, the volume the sanest, soundest, and most 

wholesome treatise on this important sub- 
= that has yet appeared, not only in Eng- 

} ish but in any language. 

} The Argument for Christianity. By 
Geo. C. Lorimer, D. p. 480 pages, 12mo. $1.50. 
One of the very best books on “ Evidences” 

} in existence. 
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} Am. Baptist Publication Societ 
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1632 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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CLUB RATES ON PERIODIC 
Before placing your 1897 Order send list Zale to us, 
and we will make prices that will surprise you. Li- 
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aaa ee. Write Add ASTERN 
s BSCRIPTION Co., ‘Wallingford, Cenn,. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


THE INDEPENDENT 





IN BAMBOO LANDS 


By Karuerine S, Baxter. Over 100 half-tone illus. 
trations and a map of Japan. Quarto, cloth, $2.50, 


MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY 
Observations in Philistia. By Harotp Freperic, 
author of “‘ The Damnation of Theron Ware.’ 

Title page by Patten Wilson.” 12mo, cloth, gilt 


top, $1.25. 
WHITE SAND 
The Story of a Dreamer and his Dream. By M. C. 
Bacrour. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


AMONG THE PUEBLO INDIANS 
By Cart and Livuian Eickemever. Over forty half- 
tone illustrations. Quarto, cloth, $1.75. 


NAPOLEON, LOVER AND HUSBAND 
By Freperic Masson. Translated by J. M. Howell. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 42. 02. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PRIVATE 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON 
By Constant, Premier Valet de Chambre. Trans- 
lated by Walter Clark. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 3 vols., in box, $7.50. 
BEAUTIFUL THOUCHTS ON LIFE 
ETERNAL 


Arranged by Evizasetu Cureton. 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


MINIATURES AND MOODS 
By G. S. Street. 12mo, silk cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


QUALES EGO 


r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 





By G. S. Street. 


JUVENILES. 


The Brave and Honest Series 
Brave Tom. Honest Ned. Righting the Wrong. By 
Epwarp S. Exvuis. Illustrat Large square 
12mo, cloth, per vol., $1.25. Per set in box, $3.75. 


The River and Wilderness Series 
The River Fugitives. The Wilderness Fugitives. 
Lena-Hingo, the Mohawk. By Epwarp S. Et- 
Lis. Illustrated. Large square 12mo, cloth, per 
vol., $1.25. Per set in box, $3.75. 


Boy’s History of Grant 
By Tuos. W. Knox. Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Captain’s Boat 
By Wiittam O. Sropparp. Illustrated. Large 
square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Elfie and the Katydid 
By F. V. and E. J. Austin. Illustrated. Quarto, 
cloth, $1.25. 
Oliver Bright’s Search 
By Epwarp Stratemeyer. Illustrated. Large square 
1zmo, cloth, $1.25. 


Last Cruise of the Spitfire 


By Epwarp Srratemeyer. Illustrated. Large 





square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


MARY STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTS 


By ALexanpre Dumas. Translated by J. M. Howell. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


THE FEASTS OF AUTOLYCUS 
The rm Ronsins Pes y Woman. Edited - ¥- “4 
= ee Penne. Title e by Aubrey 
12mo, cloth, gilt cons te. 25. 


A nals OF CONSEQUENCES 
A Comedy Novel. By Acsert Kinross. 16mo, ob- 
. long, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


LINGUA GEMMAE 


Language of Gems. By Apa L. Sutton, 
owed illustrated. Small quarto, cloth, gilt +4 
1.50. 


JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH 
By Freperick "A. Oser. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00. 


THE SHIELD OF THE FLEUR-DE-LIS 
A Story of the Days of Joan of Arc. By Constance 
Govparp DuBois. Illustrated title page. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


BROOKS’S ADDRESSES 


By Bishop Puituirs Brooks. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE GUILLOTINE 


By Haroip Sprenper. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A DAUGHTER OF CUBA 
By Hexen M. Bowen. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Through on Time Series 
Jack Midwood. Four Boys. The Young Conductor. 
By Epwarp S. Extis. Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, per vol , $1.25. Per set in box, $3.75. 


The War-Whoop Series 
Lost in the Wilderness. Through Apache Land. 
In the Pecos Country. The Cave inthe Moun- 
tains. By Lieut. R. H. Jayne. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, per vol., $1.00. Per set in box, $4.00. 


Captain John Crane 
By Tuos. W. Knox. Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Castle of the Carpathians 
By Juces Verne. Illustrated. Large square 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
The Lost Army 
By Tuos. W. Knox. Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Reuben Stone’s Discovery 


By Epwarp Srratemever. Illustrated. Large 
square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Richard Dare’s Venture 
By Epwarp Srratemever. Illustrated. Large 


square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 








THE MERRIAM COMPANY, 67 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





American Messenger. 


One of the oldest and best religious poem ; un- 
denominational ; full of bright, readable articles 
and Senate stories. Among the contributors 
for 1897 are v. Dr. J. R. Miller, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, 
Mire. Julia ‘McNair Wright, Mrs. E. P. Allan, Mrs, 
.. 8. Houghton, and many other able writers, 


Monthly, 16 to 20 large pages, and cover. 


2" Beis. 


FOR 


5 copies to one address, $1.00; 20 copies, $3.50; 40 
copies, $6; over 40 at the same rate. 4 


For the Sunday-School. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (monthly). For 
all classes. Bright, interesting, and beautifully fl- 
lustrated. Ten scoples or over, one — to one 
address, 10 cents each. Single copy, 
MORNING LIGHT (monthly). "For the 
younger classes. Double sheet, can be used as 
semi-monthly. Illustrated. Terms same as Child's 
per. 


APPLES OF GOLD (weekly). For infant 
classes. Large t ips Illustrated. Colored picture 
each quarter. S gle Copy: 50 cts.; 5 copies, 30 cts. 
each; 10 or more copies 3 cts. each e 

One copy of each of these standard papers to 
one address, one year, for one dollar. 


Sample Copies FREE! send fer them. 


American Tract Society, 


10 East 23d Street, New York. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Pura., 1512 Chestnut St. 
RocHEsTER, 93 State St. CuH1caGo, 169 Wabash Av. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. SAN FRAN.,735 Market St. 


Vue" 











CHEAPEST 
BOOKSTORE. 


IN THE WORLD! 
The Largest Collection of New and Secona- 
Hand Books in the Universe 
At a Great Reduction FROM PuBLisHERs’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal! Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
MammotH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 


81 Chambers Street 
34 door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK 











A VALUABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT.3 


5 Arms Publishing Co., 240 Asylum S8t., Hartford, Ct. 


Keep your FAMILY HISTORY in the © 
Continuous Family Genealogy 
A New Book for Records of a 

| Past, Present, and Future Generations © 
H ©acices: Cloth $2.00 Full Leather $3.00 $4.00. 
Sent Ex. prepaid C. O. D. with privilege of examination B 
Send for Cireular with Full Information 








Books, Calendars, Christmas Cards, 


Stationery and Holiday Novelties, 


IN GREAT VARIETY AND AT LOW PRICES. 


ma: store is in the shopping center. All the large 
Dry Goods stores on 23d St. have entrances on 22d St. 


BONNELL, SILVER & CO. 
(late with A. D. F. Ranpo.pu & Co.), 
24 WEST 22D STREET, NEW YORK. 








MUSIC. 
THE NEW BOOK 


SACRED SONGS 
No. : By, LRA D. SANKEY. 


JAMES McG RANAHAN 
and G EO. C. STEBBINS. 

Book of the GOSPEL HYMN SERIES 
Is 7 ome size and style as ag Hymns No. 6, but 


lower in price 
Boards, cover, 30 cts. by ma #25 per 100 by express. 


THE BIGLOW AND MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St. New York. § 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


J.CHURCH CQ@.. Music Publishers. Cincinnati O 











EDUCATION, 
RS. LESLIE MORGAN'S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRL 


13 and 15 West 86th Street, New York Cit a. From 
oe through College Preparatory. Home and 





The Story of Canada. 


By J. G. Bourrinot, Clerk, House of 
Commons, Ottawa. New number (46) 
in the ‘‘ Story ofthe Nations Series.” 
Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, $1.50; 
half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
A Princetonian. 

A Story of Undergraduate Life at the 
College of New Jersey. By JAMES 
BARNES, author of ‘‘For King and 
Country,”’ ‘‘ Midshipman Farragut,”’ 
etc. Uniform with ‘‘ Harvard Stories” 
and ‘‘ Yale Yarns.”” No. 4in ‘‘ The 
University Series.” [llustrated,12mo, 
= wl 


advanced age than It di 
Se erin sae incident to his college i mare beginning 
is vigorous and successful 


Abraham Lincoln. 


By LyMAN WHITNEY ALLEN. SECOND 


EDITION. 


“One of the Notable books of the year.”—Leslie’s 
Weekly. 

** A martial and inspiring song.”—Boston Courier. 
“The war drum throbs through it.”— Chicago Journal. 
“* Admirers of the great martyr will hasten to add this 
poem to their choice shelf."—N. Y. Independent. 

“ A credit to American literature. It is sure to attain 
wide sale.”"—New Orleans States. 

“One of the noblest and best of the literary memorials 
of the martyred President.”— The Home Journal. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


12mo, $1.00. 








For Boys and Girls. 


UNCROWNING A KING. 


A tale of King Philip’s war, by Epwarp 8S. ELLiIs. Su- 
perbly illustrated iy J. Steeple Davis, 12mo, orna- 
mental binding, $1.25. 


An exce ers of Juvenile te book _by one of meee <g 4 





known writers of juvenile fiction. The story is 
tome. yet thoroughly entertaining, 
striking way the many trials and 
our forefathers in New England. 


New Amsterdam Book Company 
156 Fifth Ave. - - NEW YORK. 
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LIBERAL DISCOUNTS 


allowed on all books purchased from me. I can give you dis- 
counts probably on every book mentioned in this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, and can save you many dollars in a year. 
It is for my business interest to please you, and satisfaction with 
every purchase is guaranteed, or money refunded. 





When calling please ask for Mr. Grant 





SEND ME {0 CENTS 


SLIPS 


FOR SET OF SPECIAL 





F. E. GRAN 





23 W. 42d Street, New York City 


Please mention_THE INDEPENDENT. 
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96 long columns, finely illus- 
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Financial. 
Large Corporations. 


IN a recent discussion about corpora- 
tions in these columns it was stated 
that certain kinds of business could not 
be carried on by partnerships; that 
railways, for example, would never have 
been built and their immense benefits 
to farmers and manufacturers never 
have been realized if the individuals 
concerned had been obliged to risk all 
their money when putting some share 
of their capital into so speculative an 
enterprise as the building of a new line 
of railroad into an undeveloped section 
of the country. 

Something of the same line of dis- 
cussion applies to large corporations 
which attempt to do the kinds of busi- 
ness now and formerly done _by part- 
nerships. We cannot say, as in the 
case of railways, that manufacturing, 
for instance, must be done by incorpo- 
rated companies; sothe justification for 
such companies lies in their economical 
working. Such corporatisns must stand 
or fall according to the results. 

As to economy, the argument is 
largely in favor of the corporate form. 
To the business man who is looking in- 
telligently over the industrial world, 
one thing grows clearer every day—that 
if we are to have the best results we 
must arrange in some manner for the 
gathering and employment of large cap- 
ital. We cannot produce nails and 
screws, sugar, refined oils, print cloths, 
household articles, or any other thing, 
in large quantities and at a low cost, 
except by a heavy preliminary invest- 
ment of money. Large buildings must 
be built in accordance with the best 
practice, the latest and most improved 
machinery must be set up, a large sup- 
ply of the raw material must be pro- 
vided. for, and, in addition, a large 
amount of working capital must be se- 
cured by which to pay wages and carry 
along the mercantile accounts until 
payment. Experience has shown that 
this vast amount of ¢apital can most 
easily be secured under the corporate 
form, which permits a multitude of peo- 
ple of small means to invest sums which 
are large in the aggregate. 

The effect of such large capitalization 
is to spread certain necessary expenses 
over a large output, and soto materially 
reduce the cost of production per pound 
or per yard, or other unit; nor can this 
cheapness of production be reached in 
any other way except through the ac- 
cumulation of capital. A good deal of 
the complaint against corporations 
comes from the fact that they are pro- 
ducing articles at such low prices that 
firms cannot compete with them. Hence 
it is said that they are driving the small 
fellows out of business; and so they are 
—to the benefit of all people who are 
using the articles produced. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, such competition is no worse 
than the remorseless way in which one 
firm will undersell and bankrupt an- 
other; and without low prices—as low, 
that is, as may be consistent with re- 
duced cost of production—industrial 
progress would be impossible. 

Another complaint, often better 
founded, brought against corporations, 
is that they use their monopoly to charge 
higher prices than is right, thus paying 
to themselves a higher range of profits 
than seems fair. This complaint, it 
will be noticed, is the exact opposite of 
the former. A large corporation ought 
to be able to produce goods more 
cheaply than a small partnership; if it 
cannot, it has no business excuse for 
existence. Such a corporation ought 
to share its advantages with the public, 





by paying good wages to employés and 
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* by cheapening prices to the consumers 
of its product, while it takes to itself 
some share of the common advantages 
by paying dividends 6n capital. The 
public have no right to demand that all 
the profits shall be paid to them in ex- 
tremely low prices; and the company 
has no right todemand that all the 
profits arising from the corporate form 
shall be paid to the shareholders. If it 
does this it has no ethical excuse for 
existence. 

In the latter case, such a company . 
but digs a grave for itself. Its showing 
of abnormal earnings—if they are ab- 
normal—is certain in the long run to 
attract other capitalists and other com- 
petitors who will half ruin it. A con- 
dition precedent to long continued suc- 
cess is for a corporation to treat its 
customers fairly. So far as extravagant 
profits are concerned the general public 
may rest easy; such greed willalways 
defeat itself even tho it seem to prosper 
foratime. Referring tothe economics 
of the corporation problem, we do not 
need to ask the interference of legisla- 
tion intended to reduce profits directly. 
Such attempts defeat themselves or else 
dull the edge of enterprise. 

Moreover, we admit, that partnership 
in certain lines of trade may make for- 
tunes, and something of the same privi- 
lege should be accorded to corpora- 
tions in so far as they are the same busi- 
ness undertakings under another form; 
and without some chance of profit, no 
enterprise, whether incorporated or 
under a partnership, would be under- 
taken. 





Monetary Affairs. 


Very little can be said concerning 
the business situation. General trade 
is dull, as is generally the case at this 
period of the year. A fairly brisk holi- 
day business is being done; but the 
season for both the retail and wholesale 
trades is over, and preparations are not 
yet in order forspring. Colder weather 
has stimulated the distribution of wear- 
ing apparel and a few other articles, 
beyond which distribution, however, 
there is a general disposition to await 
the new year. In the industrial field 
the improvement is slow but steady, 
each week seeing a larger number of es- 
tablishments and hands resuming work. 
One start begets another; and the fail- 
ure of several combinations to hold up 
prices, has imparted a fresh impetus in 
certain lines, nobably in special branches 
of the iron trade. Of late the Trusts 
have had rather rough sailing, and no 
sympathy is wasted on the collapse of 
those which by abuse of power 
have seriously restricted business 
and kept buyers in a constant state of 
suspense and irritation. One of the 
most satisfactory features in the whole 
situation is the genuine growth of con- 
fidence among the influential business 
classes. In this respect the contrast 
between now and ante-election times is 
very striking. No complaint is heard 
about the present inactivity of business. 
A month ago sucha condition of affairs 
as exists at present would have brought 
out all sorts of complaints and gloomy 
forecastings. Now, on the contrary, 
the present dull period is welcomed as 
a preventative to any boom or ill-ad- 
vised expansion, as well as an encour- 
agement to sober and well matured 

. plans for the future. The opinion that 
1897 will witness genuine business re- 
covery is so universal, that it cannot 
but have a powerful influence in bring- 
ing about sucha result. Congress will 
assemble before these lines reach the 
reader, but no successful attempts at 
tariff or currency legislation are ex- 
pected until after Mr. McKinley’s in- 
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auguration in March. - It will create no 
great surprise if, during the interval, 
Congress sends off some disquieting 
resolutions upon the Cuban question; 
but the Administration will. probably 
not depart from its previous conserva- 
tive policy, or do anything that may 
embarrass its successors. 


Pending developments at Washington, 
the financial markets ruled quiet. Part- 
ly on this account and partly owing to 
the dulness of trade, money is accumu- 
lating,and the banks are finding difficul- 
ty in securing satisfactory employment 
for loanable funds. The bank state- 
ment showed a further increase of $1,- 
052,000 surplus reserve. which now 
stands at $32,464,000 against $20, 294,- 
ooo the same time last year. This 
abundance and ease of money is ex- 
erting a widespread influence, ac- 
counting largely not only for the present 
condition of the foreign exchange mar- 
ket, but also for the improved demand 
for the better class of bonds. Later on, 
if nothing occurs to prevent a more 
complete return of confidence it will 
prove a powerful aid to business revival, 
and incidentally, of course, to renewed 
speculation. Foreign exchange con- 
tinues to rule high in spite of the fa- 
vorable condition ot our trade balance. 
Interest rates are higher in London than 
here; hence a demand for long ster- 
ling bills as an investment, which has 
been met by the sale of bankers’ 60-days 
bills in large amounts, these transac- 
tions in turn being covered by pur- 
chases of commercial bills. As a result 
of these conditions, it is expected that 
the customary outflow of gold in the 
early part of the year will be smaller 
than usual. Very soon, however, our 
exports may be expected to diminish, 
and the course of imports will be very 
uncertain. An ordinary recovery of 


trade would naturally increase our im-_ 


portations, and they are quite likely to 
be largely stimulated by anticipation of 
advances in the tariff. On the Stock 
Exchange there was a somewhat un- 
easy feeling respecting Congress and 
the Cuban questions, which prevented 
any response to the undertone of con- 
fidence which otherwise pervades the 
market. A number of dividends were 
declared last week, some of which were 
better than expected. The declar- 
ation of a dividend of 1% on the South- 
ern Railway had a good _ effect, for 
the reason that it was only decided 
upon after careful consideration by a 
conservative management. This divi- 
dend, however, represented the surplus 
of the past two fiscal years, and would 
have been paid earlier except for the sil- 
ver agitation of lastsummer. Railroad 
earnings are very unsatisfactory, twenty- 
two roads showing a loss of over 7% 
during the fourth week of November. 
This is explained by the heavy storms 
and interruptions of traffic in some re- 
gions, and by a falling off in the grain 
and cattle movement in other sections. 
Railroad officials regard the loss as 
only temporary, and seem as confident 
as ever of better timestocome. The 
local money market continues easy, call 
loans on stocks ruling 2@2%%. Time 
loans are quoted at 3@4% tor one to 
three months. Offerings of commercial 
paper are limited, 344@4% being the 
rates for 60 to go days indorsed receiv- 
ables. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Dec. 5. Nov. B. Increase. 
Loans .........--. $472,441,300 $463,318,200 $8,628,600 
Specie..... gebeses 75,676,900 76,613,000 *936,100 
Legal tenders. 82,299,000 77,457,200 8,841,800 
Deposits ......... 502,046,000 490,634,300 11,411,700 
Circulation ..... ‘ 19,997,700 20,218,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








ee 676,900 $76,613,000 100 
Deetenioes:: > Siaieoioon Test 1,300 
Total reserve.. $157,975,900 200 905,700 
—t + rei $1579 975, $154,070, $3, 
Sgt depouite,. 125,511,500 122,688,575 2,852,925 
Surpl’s res’rve. $32,464,400 $31,411,625 $1,052,775 





*Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 





Dec. Teh, 1805—Surplus............cceccsccssecee 5 
Dec. 8th, 1894—Surpius... se 650 
Dec. 9th, 1898—Surplus.. . 425 
Dec. 10th, 1892—Surplus.. 800 
Dec. 12th, 1891—Surplus 500 








GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were firm, and 


— as follows: 


Bid. Asked 











CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 

























































































Bid. Aspke 
325 320 330 
171 135 
291 300 315 
] 131 130 150 
Central National.. 1814 128 135 
Chase National.. 225 350 asas 
Chatham......... 302! 290 5 
Chemical........ 4,105 4,000 aa 
es 462 550 
Citizens’. 13 13 135 
Columbia. 185 175 aaue 
Comme 202) 205 208 
Continental..... 1 130 sees 
Corn Exchange 286 230 ng 
it Rive 136 13 eoce 
Eleventh Ward 205 200 iene 
| ape 255 250 275 
Fifth Avenue........ 2,975 2,800 date 
FRED OME i cccccccccccesce cscs 2,500 
First National of 8. I 120 121 155 
Fourteenth St 170 175 
— National.. 1% 177 185 
evccece 85 eee 9 
aati 7 300 300 cove 
Garfield } 140 400 jones 
German / 107 108 aeae 
rman I 360 enue 860 
Germania. . 400 350 one 
reenwich. 17534 165 
fanover........... $11 310 
jide and Leather............. 16 85 % 
udson River................ 150 155 one 
— and Traders ...... 53614 530 550 
De ltetekicsadecinaessoe 140 150 160 
Leather Manufacturers’... ,. 17 173 neee 
LU rty Laan tmhaasasbocceinae 116 130 wad 
incoin National.............. 670 730 75 
Manhattan ies 3 210 ween 
ar 225 215 240 
EE cccceccccsecesseccos 190 185 195 
M cohanies’ and Traders’...... 115 aia 130 
Ps ccccccses cocerecoce 17346 170 praie 
aa 135 135 140 
h ee sso. 111 ne ¥ 
iccseuvescate 430 425 ecee 
Mount Morris.......... 190 100 asue 
N iticesnscase 150 152 ieee 
New Amsterdam. 180 200 ‘onnt 
New York........... -- 25 25 BO 
ew York County.. -. 580 650 cose 
ew York Nat. kxchange.. -. Jane 
ew York Produce Ex....... 12 117 
Sitesscessncnnace 108% 110 
ineteenth Ward 1 100 
‘orth America 130 132 
Driental........ 192 175 195 
Pacific 187 180 ana 
Park.. 26244 260 270 
People’s 249 ane 265 
Phenix.... 107 107 110 
DOGS ccccsoe - 14 145 160 
Seaboard National.. “ wa 171 177 
second National.... -. 350 45 sane 
‘Seventh National............. 105 100 eae 
Shoe and Leather............. 7 92 100 
MEE eedddetadndeicaccccesces 315 215 oe 
State of a a. 108 107% 
Third National...... 108 100 105 
PT divegesosdessecsce 92 92 
Twelfth Ward 1% on 140 
i Sere 19% lun 
Union Square....... 1% 175 200 
United 175 oaae 
Western National............. 115 114 120 
West Side..... do veeveesce aie” ends 25 
BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending December 5th, were: 


suctge Exchange.. 171 
Cent 4 - 1006 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


..«.The mints of the United States 
during the month of November, 1896, 
coined 1,914,000 silver dollars. There 
were also coined 4,053,000 one-cent 
pieces. 


. Large quantities of steel rails and 
fastenings have been ordered in this 
country for the Imperial railroads of 
Japan. The Carnegie Steel Works are 
credited with having furnished for this 
purpose 20,000 tons. 


.. The Japanese Commissioners who 
are visiting this country expect to make 
a purchase of a small plant to be erected 
in Japan for the Impetial Government 
for the manufacture of steel rails. They 
have already visited some of the most 
important works in this Country with 
this end in view. 
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.. The Secretary of the New York 
and New Jersey Bridge Construction 
Company announced, last week, that 
a contract had been signed with the 
Union Bridge Company, of this city, for 
the building of a bridge over the Hud- 
son River at a cost not to exceed $25,- 
000, 000. , 


. At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the United States Rubber 
Company, the regular semiannual divi- 
dend of 4% on the preferred stock was 
declared. Action ona common stock 
dividend was deferred until December 
23d, owing to some of the large stock- 
holders who were directors not being 
present. 


... The Currency Reform Conven- 
tion met in Indianapolis, last week, and 
all of the commercial bodies invited 
were represented with the exception of 
two. An executive committee was 
appointed to arrange for a convention 
to be held in Indianapolis, on the twelfth 
of January, at which it is expected that 
representatives will be present from 
commercial bodies from 448 cities of 
the country. 


.. The report of the American Cot- 
ton Oil Company for the year ending 
August 31st, is very interesting for many 
reasons. The net profits for 1896 are 
shown to be $886,431. Interest on 
bonds has been paid to the amount of 
$245,440, and dividends have been paid 
of $611,616. The real estate of the 
company is valued at $11,281,964, and 


other assets swell the total to $34,136,- 


434. 

- Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
one or two other financial institutions 
in this city, ask subscriptions for the 
shares of the City and Suburban Homes 
Company. The capital stock is 1,000,- 
ooo in shares of $10 each. This is one 
of the most creditable undertakings or- 
ganized in this city in many years. Its 
object is to build apartment houses and 
homes for people of moderate means, 
enabling them to be housed with correct 
sanitary conditions, with alt the same 
implies. All of the gentlemen con- 


nected with the enterprise have given . 


very largely of their time and means. 


. As we have heretofore noted inthis 
column, the exports of apples this year 
have been unprecedentedly large, the 
total amount to November 23d from 
the four ports of New York, Boston, 
Montreal and Halifax, aggregating 
1,699,824 barrels. The result is that 
the foreign markets have been flooded 
with apples, and low prices have result- 
ed. Many shippers have not realized 
anything after paying expenses. Home 
prices rule very low indeed. Excellent 
apples can be purchased in thiscity from 
one dollar to one dollar and a quarter a 
barrel. 


. Some of the Populists in Kansas, 
to the number of about one hundred, 
held a convention recently, and they 
decided that in the next Legislature they 
would ‘‘go” for foreign corporations, 
They propose that insurance com- 
panies shall invest in Kansas securities 
a certain per cent. of the premiums re- 
ceived on Kansas lives. They forget 
that the life insurance companies can 
very easily withdraw their business from 
the State of Kansas, which has never 
been an exceedingly profitable field, 
and that the effect would be somewhat 
like a person depriving himself of his 
organ of smell to spite his face. Of 
fire companies the State has, we be- 
lieve, one; and it is quite certain that 
if the foreign companies are attacked in 
the way suggested they will leave Kan- 
sas to her own deserts. 


-... The very interesting facts are 
brought out in the report of Register 
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Tillman that the first loan of the 
United States was made payable in to- 
bacco, and that Secretary Alexander 
Hamilton negotiated a loan without any 
law authorizing him to do so. The 
tobacco loan was authorized by a reso- 
lution of the Continential Congress 
December 23d, 1777. The amount was 
$10,000,000. The amount secured un- 
der the loan was only $180,500, which 
sold at par with interest at 5%. This 
loan came from the Farmers’ General of 
France. The unauthorized loan made 
by Secretary Hamilton was in 1789. 
After the revolutionary War the Treas- 
ury being without funds, he proceeded 
to make the loan. In a note he stated 
that thereafter it was obviously better 
that previous provision should be made 
by law for making loans. 


. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 
35 shares N. Y. Rubber Co............... 116 


2 shares Staten Island Ry. Co........... 359 
$7,500 City of N. Y. Cen. Park Fund 5%.102% 


$1,000 N. Y. County Assessment Fund 
TE cvccvecescccccveccccseseveersevecs 1214 

$1 gnChs of N. Y. 6% Bridge stock...... 111 
$26,000 Union Pacific first 6%........... 102% 
$34,000 Erie first extended 7%........... 10244 
$30,000 Cen. Rd. Co. of N. J. cons. 7%..1075% 
$1,000 Long Island Rd. first 7%......... 10474 
$500 Metrop. Gaslight Co. gen. 6%..... 107% 
$40,000 N. Y. and Harlem first 7%....... 11054 
$6,000 West. Union Tel. Sinking Fund 
FE vese sevens nesawsrevcevssswedencese 107 4 
ey Ce Oe eT are 117% 
$5,000 Ill. Cen. (C. & S. div.) 6%......... 104% 
$5,000 N. Y. and Northern first 5%...... 117% 
$20,000 Union Ferry Co. first 5%.......... 102 
$4,000 Brooklyn and Montauk first 5%..108%4 
$10,000 Mich. Central 5%. .......s0escscees 107 
$10,000 Cleve. and Pittsburg cons. Sinking 
ee et 113% 
$10,000 Oswego and Syracuse 5%.....5.... 115 
$3,000 Central Pacific 6%..............6 102% 
$3,000 Central Pacific extended 5%...... 101% 
$5,000 N. J. Steamboat Co. 5%............ 95% 
100 shares N. J. Steamboat Co.......... 60% 
$5,000 Cent. Rd. Co. of N. J. 7%.......- 11534 
$2,000 Long Island Rd. wall oko -; eee 12814 
$5,000 L., New Alb. and Chi. first 6%... 109%% 
$5,000 Cleveland and Canton first 5%...... 78 
$5,000 Mobile and Ohio gen. 4%.......... 67 % 
$4,500 M., K. and T. second 4%.......... 584 
$4,200 N. ‘}. RSME BI oss xin ns'snnsneace 105 
$6,000 City of New Orleans cons. 7%....129% 
20 shares M., K. and T. pref............ 28g 
$50,000 State "of Vi irginia deferred cert...634 
$2,000 Eylton Co. first 5%....+++.eeeeeeeeees 45 
200 shares Wisconsin Central Co........... 2 
31 shares Consolidated Cas.Go......... 15934 


171 shares Postal Telegraph-Cable Co... .94 
30 shares Adams Express Co........... 150% 
16 shares Broadway and Seventh Ave.198% 
$6,000 Dry: Dock, East B’way and Battery 
TT eT 101g 
$2,000 Second Ave. Rd. Co. cons. 5%....10734 
10 shares Standard Gas Light Co. pref. . 108 


53 shares United States Printing Co...... 20 
4 shares Phenix Insurance Co............ 151 
100 shares Rutgers Fire Ins. Co.......... 125 


$35,000 Cent. ot Ga. (Mob. Div.) first 52%. 92% 
20 shares Herring-Hall-Marvin Co. pref., 
334304 
25 shares Norwood Ins. Co. of N. Y..... 120 
5 shares Guaranty Trust Co........... 415% 
25 shares Brooklyn and N. Y. Ferry Co..105 
$5,000 Terminal Warehouse Co. 6%...... 82% 
$o, 000 Atlantic Ave. Rd. of B’klyn first 


we ceccecacceccesepecesesecscseveses 10538 

12 coe Third Avenue Rd. Co........ 16134 
7 shares Title Guar. and Trust Co..... 274% 
ses Shares Warren RG. Co. ....0..60<t00ss 164 


100 shares Amer. Sugar Refinery,com..1165 
$2,500 County of ng S. C., 6%..100 
$3,500 City of Spartanburg, S. C., 6%. bases 101 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Commercial Cable Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 134% 
and a bonus of 1% onthe capital stock, 
payable January Ist. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1 34% on the preferred stock, 
and a semiannual dividend of 2%% on 
the common. 


HARVEY FISK& SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY oe NEW rere, 
Nos. $7 and $9 Wall St 
Capital and Surplus................ $2,000, 000 
Designated by order of the Supreme Court asa legal 
depository. Will receive deposits of money on interest, 
acc as fiscal or transfer agent, or trustee for corpora- 
tions, and accept and execute any legal trusts from per- 
sons or —— on as favoravie terms as other 
similar companies. 
LHOUMAS HILLHOUSE, President. 
FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, Vice President. 
CHAS. M, JESUP, _* - 1. President . 
pay. ERLY CHEW, 
YMOND J, CHATRY, it, Secretary, 
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Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streevs, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Uealers in Investment Securities. 


W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


59 : “CHICA ON 60. 6% 
eel CAGO 
FOR SALE AT PAR ANDO "ACCRUED INTEREST 


HOMESTEAD 


~ LOAN “CHICA COMPANY 













OFFICERS 


DIRECTORS 





EMERSON B. TUTTLE Owen F. Aldis Henry W. Bishop 
Augustus Jacobson 
Fresident = John M. Clark Walter F. Cobb 
7 Norman Williama 
THOMAS HUDBON Henry Dibblee  C. W. Fullerton 
Secretary Emeracn B, Tuttle 


Government 4% 


Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WAL L STREET, NEW YORK. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 








This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT: . 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A, STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice Pres, 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary . 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Waageu H Macy,Jr., 
D. WILLIS JAMES, . D. SLOANE. 


JOHN A, STEWART, bb sTav H. SCHWAB, 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, | FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF AsTor, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

|JouHN J. PHELPS, 
|DANIEL LorD, 

|JouN 8. KENNEDY, 
D. O. MILLs. 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun CrosBy Brown, 
EDWARD CoopER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLEs §. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 


Cash Capital..................0.566 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

Sn cccnauncdaeewnnimes 4,191,020 12 
NID. «osc onincessdsepennenen 2,025,808 13 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
Gross Aesets.................000505 we 216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 

EDWARD LANNING, Seeretary. 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





THE MIDDLESEX! 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - - - $606,600 
ea ee ee $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


- LETTERS | _ INVESTMENT | 
CREDIT. 


SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


BEST THING OUT! 
Cheque Bank Cheques 


For Remitters To Foreign 
For Travellers Countries. 
£1 up. Payable all over the world 
Agency of 
The U. S. Cheque Bank, Ltd. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
Manager. 
“40 and 42 Wall St., N. z. 


EDWARD E. “POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President;' JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
President ; Lie HARD DELAFIELD, Vice President ; 

GEO. CKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, 
Ass't ‘Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital. ...eoeooeeeee voeeeoeon $2,000,009 


alenon Safety Vaults for the Conven- 
ience of ¢ Dopesisors and Investers. 
ce only through the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: "Joouphe Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
. Hart, Charles Stermbach, ae Scribner, 
award C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poo ckhill " Apple: 

















DIVIDENDS. 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 


86 READE ST., NEw YorkK, December 2d, 1896. 


A semi-annual dividend of 4 PER CENT. has been this 
pon declared upon the Preferred Stock of this C compen! 
e Board of Directors. payable January 15th, 1 
4 and mth of Record s. the close of business, on 
Thursday, December 2th, 1 
The books will be reo; ined at the opening of business 
on Saturday, January 16th, 1 


__ CHARLES R. "FLINT, Treasurer. 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY. 
ars “4 SysTEM 
253 ot eee New York. 


IDEN vD NO. 

UARTERLY. DIV IDEND OF ONE AND THREE- 
et A tTERS PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 
company, and a bonus of 1 per cent., are hereby declared 

yable on the ist day of January, 1897, out of net earn- 

ngs, to all | res of record on the 26th day of De- 
cem 

The aie books will be closed at noon on the 26th 
instant, and reopened on the morning of the 2d day of 
January, 1897. 
By order of the Board “ Directors. 


. E. MERRITT, Treasurer. 
Dated December Ist, 1896. 
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December 10, 1896 


Ch and Northwestern a 
CoMeN Y, 52 Wall Street, Decem a a4 
—A dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUA TE 
PER CENT. on the preferred stock and TWO AN 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the common stock of this 
company will be paid at this oftice on Wednesday, Jan. 
uary 6th, 1897. Transfer books wil! close on Wednes. 
day, December 9th, and reopen on Thursday, December 


4th, 1896. 
M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 
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LYONS SILKS. 


Plain and Brocaded Moiré Antique, 
Brocaded Metal Effects. 


‘RICH WHITE SILKS. 
White Satin, Moiré Antique, 
Motré Velouté, White Faille, 

White Brocades, 
for Wedding Gowns. 


Fancy Silks and Gazes, 


for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


PIM’S PLAID POPLINS. 
Lyons Silk and Wool Moiré Velouté, 
and Silk and Wool Novelties. 


Grenadine, Gaze,Crepe de Chine, 
LYONS VELVETS. 


Proadovary AH 19th ot, 


NEW YORK, 


R’S. 


3 ee 
THA i oan 


New life at the old Stewart store just in season to meet 


the needs of holiday shoppers. 


Staple goods for useful gifts, good books to meet all the 
demands of the season, toys for the children, and fancy goods 
without limit for the older folks. 

An assembly of complete stores—not a store subdivided 


into sundry departments. 
The store is at the center of 


public conveyance, and is more 


convenient to the Grand Central Station and the several North 
and East River Ferries than any other large retail store in 


New York. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Formerly A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, 9th and 10th Streets, New York. 
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Commercial Affairs. 


THE remaining three weeks of the 
year are not likely to show any activity 
or improvement in business. At present 
trade is very quiet, and stock taking and 
closing of accounts incidental to the 
end of the year will soon be absorbing 
attention. Cash wheat touched the dol- 
lar mark, but futures declined, present 
high prices having checked export de- 
mand and caused farmers to hold back 
supplies. Meantime, toreign advices 
state that English farmers are selling 
their wheat freely. The exports from 
Atlantic ports were 1,990,000 bushels 
last week, compared with 2,320,000 a 
year ago, while domestic receipts fell to 
2,964,000 bushels against 7,000,000 
bushels same week last year. There is 
little probability of any important de- 
cline in the price of wheat, but a good 
many hold to the opinion that the ad- 
vance has been carried far enough. 
Cotton was neglected and weak, mid- 
dling uplands showing a decline of %. 


The demand for cotton goods was some- 
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what better, and colder weather stimu- 
lated the demand for certain classes of 
dry goods. Rubber shoes and boots 
were also more sought after; but 
the boot and shoe trade proper was 
exceedingly dull, some works now be- 
ing without orders. Leather is still 
held at old prices, altho there has been 
a sharp drop in hides at Chicago. Wool 
has been fairly active and strong, and 
woolen goods move with rather more 
freedom. In theiron trade the features 
have been a drop in wire nails from 
$2.55 to $1.25 as a result of the break- 
ing up of the nail trust. Prices of 
other iron products are also lower and 
unsettled; so that buyers hold off pend- 
ing further developments. 





READING NOTICES, 


O’NEILL’S FUR SALE. 

Tue women who read THe INDEPENDENT will be 
greatly interested in the advertisement of O'Neill, 
Sixth Averue and Twentieth to Twenty-first Streets 
which appears in this issue of THe INDEPENDENT, 1n 
which they offer a tremendous line of ladies’ fur 
garments at unusually favorable prices. They have, 
as is well known, excellent facilities for purchasing 
fur garments and for their importation and manu- 
facture, and the house can be implicitly relied upon, 
as our readers very well know, to furnish the high- 
est quality of goods at the very lowest prices. 
O'Neill & Co. deliver free to any point within one 
hundred miles of New York all paid purchases. 
They have also on exhibition a wonderful stock of 
holiday goods, including everything that any pergon 
can possibly desire for Christmas and holiday pres- 
ents. 


FACTS ABOUT SLEEP. 

One fact about sleep well known to every indi- 
vidual is that a certain amount of it is required every 
twenty-four hours; but there are other facts which 
are not universally known. Some of us have be- 
come so accustomed to sleeping on inferior beds 
that we do not know the difference between them 
and a bed which does much more than furnish some- 
thing on which to lie. There are beds like those 
manufactured by the Foster Brothers Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Utica, N. Y., which are advertised 
in THE INDEPENDENT, that induce sleep and which 
add so much to the real pleasure, comfort and bene- 
fit derived from sleeping that the wonder 1s that 
every family in the land does not possess one or 
more of these beds. The company will take pleas- 
ure in sending one of their illustrated catalogues to 


any person upon application to them, and our ad- 
vice is that people who are looking for the greatest 
amount of comfort and good in life from sleep 
should send for one of them. 





AN INTERESTING HISTORY OF THE 
BIBLE. 


Tue Peopte’s Brace History, an interesting vol- 
ume that is now being advertised in the columns of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, is rightly called one of the books 
of the century. 

It is one of the great undertakings in the line of 
religious literature, as more than $100,000 was ex- 
pended before this volume was completed and ready 
for the public. Thisenormous expenditure does not 
represent the cost of the paper, binding and other 
incidentals connected with the actual material pro- 
duction of the work, but it was the sum required in 
accumulating the material. 

It is creating widespread interest and favorable 
comment, and is a production representing the com- 
bined effort of some of the world’s greatest thinkers 
and students. It is a book intensely interesting from 
cover to cover. The Rt. Hon. William Ewart Glad- 
stone contributes the introduction, which comprises 
some eighteen pages. This introduction in itself is 
a perfect gem of knowledge and consistent thought. 

he H O. Shepard Company are to be congratu- 
lated on their accomplishment. The book ought to 
have a place in every household, and will always be 
ar prong through its lack of dulness; for it cannot 
ai 





to interest the young and the old, the student, 
the teacher or the casual reader. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TO 
ISSUE CLERICAL ORDERS. 


tion to the nearest ticket agent as soon as 


Office by December 15th.—Adv. 


Tue Pennsylvania Ratlroad Company announces 
that for 1897 it will issue clerical orders to regularly 
ordained clergymen in charge of churches located on 
or near its lines east of Pittsburg and Erie. To se- 
cure these orders clergymen should make applica- 

stible, as 
it is desired that all applications reach the General 





Blanket Department. 


Blankets. . 
. 10-4 at $3.50 per pair. 


II=4 sé $4.25 66 sé 
12=4 “ec $5.00 sé sé 

per pair; recent price, $6.00. 

at $3.50 per pair; formerly $4.50. 


with pure Down, at $3.75 each. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 








O’NEILL’S, O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave, 20th to 24st St., New York. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


| The Largest and Best Assortment in the City. 
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ENGRAVINGS, WATER COLORS, and PASTELS, 
STERLING and SILVER MOUNTED TOILET ARTICLES, 
‘TOILET SETS, JEWELRY, LEATHER GOODS, 
FURS, FURNITURE, FINE CHINA, and CUT GLASS. 


DOLLS! 


We are making a special feature of Dolls this season 
—a larger and finer assortment than ever before. 


BICYCLES FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
CHILDREN’S TRICYCLES AND BICYCLES. 


In fact, most everything you can ask for that is suit- 
able for a Holiday Gift is here and at . 


THE RIGHT PRICES. 


S, . 
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LAMPS in ALL the NEWEST DESIGNS, 
EXQUISITE ONYX TABLES and CABINETS, 
RICH BRONZES and BRIC-A-BRAC. 
Choice Subjects in 
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DOLLS! 


6th Ave., 20th to 24st St., New York. 


A Great Sale of 


Ladies’ Fur Garments 


BEGINS THIS WEEK. 


Prices far below those usually quoted at this season. 


CAPES. 


CANADA SEAL CAPES, 
30 inches long, lined with Heavy 
Satin, worth 20.00, 


11.75 


CANADA SEAL CAPES, 
full sweep, lined with rich 
and fancy silks, worth from 22.00 


SPECIAL 





plain 


to 34.00 each. 


20 inch 16.75 
24 inch 19.75 
27 and 30 inch 22.50 


ELECTRIC SEAL CAPES, 
best quality, Rich Satin Linings, 
extra wide sweep, 27 and 30 
inches long and worth 45.00, 


SPECIAL 2 5.00 
ASPRACHAN CAPES, 
Bright small curl, 
Heavy, rich Satins, 
sweep, worth 40.00, 


25.00 


lined with 
extra full 


SPECIAL 


free to any point within 100 miles 


JACKETS. 


| ELECTRIC SEAL JACKETS, 
Fine grade, lined with heavy sat- 
ins, High Button Fronts Storm 
Collars, worth 69.00. 


39-75 


PERSIAN LAMB JACKETS, 
Rich Leipsic dye, High Button 
Storm Collar Shapes, Fancy Sitk 
Linings, worth 195.00. 


specAL I25.00 


COLLARETTES. 


CANADA SEAL COLLARETTES, 
jaunty shapes, lined with heavy 


| 
' 


SPECIAL 


Satins, worth 12.00. 


SPECIAL 0.7 5 


ELECTRIC SEAL, 


worth 5S.00 . . ..: . 


NECK SCARFS 


in all the desirable furs at 
EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


9.75 


For Holiday Gifts at 





of New York City. 








Extremely Low Prices. 


Exceptional values in Fine California 


200 pairs, full size, all wool, pure and 
soft, with wide Silk Binding, at $4.25 


300 pairs, full size, all wool filling, 


Full size Sateen Comfortables, filled 
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CHILDREN’S SETS AND MUFFS- 
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Mail-Order Department. 


jyOURNEAy 


AND 


BURNHAM. 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, DL. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 
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Fall and Winter 


Petticoats 


A Special Bargain 




















This is an illustration of a Petti- 
coat made of Black Satine and 
lined with Outing Flannel. It is 
‘umbrella’ shaped and has a wide, 
stiff raffle. An exceptionally low 
priced garment at this figure— 


$1.23. 


We will mail the garment to any 
address, and pay the postage, upon 
receipt of above amount. oney 
refunded, if desired. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Philadelphia 




















Horse Carts 


12 STYLES. 









NARROW & 
WIDE Tires. heels 


W 
Popular Prices. Low 
rates of freight from our 
works, Tatamy, Pa., to all 


points. HOB . 
Station P. 2 ee tg hd es 


The New Triumph Meat Cutter. 


ig A PERFRCT FAMILY CUTTER, 
- 
ce 











Needed in every home. A 
household favorite. 


THE TRIUMPH OF SUCCESS. 
Excels all others in these 
respects. 


Is durable. Easy to operate. 
Easily cleaned. 


Cutting Parts are forged 
steel. 


Useful in 


Preparing Ham for the table. 
Making Beef or Veal Loaf, 
Croqnettes, Hamburgh Steak, 
“Minced Pies, and 1000 other 
things. 


If you see it. you buy it. If you try it, 
ou’ll like it. When does your Butcher wash 
is Cutter! You can always have your own 

ean. We will 


RS y address. 

umph Meat Cutter BY EX PRESS to any one send- 
ing us $1.75. ASK YOUR DEALER. 

THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO., 27 Chambers St., N. Y. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a_ specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent, 
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Insurance. 


The Tall Building Again. 

A RECENT issue of the Sunday Press 
contained some remarks by Fire Chief 
Bonner concerning the perpetual men- 
ace of which so few ever think, the 
menace of a great fire in lower New 
York. In support of his statement 
that a large section of it will, some day, 
be destroyed if the present conditions 
continue, he cites the hights of build- 
ings, the character of their materials, 
the narrowness of the streets, and the 
inadequacy of the water supply. The 
antiquated, heroic remedy of blowing 
up buildings in order to make a gap be- 
fore the fire will not serve. He fails to 
mention, as one reason why, the furious 
blast of fiery wind which a large con- 
flagration produces, but says the device 
might help if a building could be laid 
down into a compact mass in the street; 
instead, the explosion would tear it 
open and expose a fresh mass of in- 
flammable matter. A fire of ten stories, 
or 125 feet in hight, can be fought; 


with any greater hight, firemen are 


almost helpless. Mr. Bonner has op- 
posed using any of the City Hall Park 
for buildings, believing that this open 
space will yet be needed as a base of 
operations in saving the city, and he 
declares that the certainty of being 
‘‘brought face to face with great peril 
from the thirty-storied structures, un- 
less precautions plentiful and timely are 
taken, is not doubted by those who 
have studied the problem of maintain- 
ing safety with mountainous firebrands 
in narrow streets.” The Boston Stan- 
dard, which has been long urging the 
deficiency of water supply here, cites 
the inability of the firemen last spring, 
with nineteen engines, to save the Horse 
Exchange, a building not over seventy- 
five feet high, bounded on three sides 
by streets and on the fourth by a brick 
wall from which the fire was fought, 
the trouble being low water pressure. 
Says the Standard: 


‘‘ There is but one ‘ plentiful and timely 
precaution’ that can be taken, and that 
is to secure immediately a water supply 
from some elevated region, which will 
furnish a pressure of 100 to 125 pounds, 
and a quantity which will not be ex- 
hausted within a few months, as the 
present sources will be, after the new 
large mains are opened one year hence. 
The consumption of water will increase 
to such an extent on the full opening of 
those two mains, by the simple increase 
of 5 to 15 pounds pressure over the great 
area, as to exceed the utmost yield of the 
present water sheds in dry years by 20 
per cent. or more. 

‘“‘ The result is acknowledged by one of 

the city’s chief engineers, who openly 
advocates the application of meters to 
every outlet on the water mains, includ- 
ing private residences. He says the city 
will be compelled to restrict or reduce the 
use of water as the only recourse to pre- 
-ent animmediate shortage. Rapid tran- 
sits, new suspension bridges, more public 
buildings, and other conveniences, not 
contributing to the security of the city, 
are constantly discussed. The air is full 
of them, either in process of construction 
or in contemplation. Their aggregate 
cost to the city will be nearly $100,000,000, 
notwithstanding the fact that tlfe limit of 
power to bond the city is not now over 
half thatsum. The neglect of the water 
question is not due to blindness; it must 
be due to indifference as to the public 
safety. 

‘*A stir is now on foot to provide the 
city with modern hydrants in place of its 
antiquated pattern now in use. These 
old affairs are so unfit for use that every 
cold snap freezes up between 2,000 and 
3,000 of them. There is not a city in this 
country possessing such an antiquated 
lot of hydrants. Modern ones will be a 


vast improvement, but they will be of 
little value with a pressure of ten 
pounds.”’ Mma 

We have already called attention to 
one evidence of the increase in hight 
which is noticed only by those who 
happen to live on ground which over- 
looks the lower part of Manhattan Is- 
land, namely, the striking alteration in 
the sky outline which has been going 
on during the last eight years. Seen 
from Brooklyn Heights, the spire of 
Trinity was once the one most prominent 
object rising from the low irregular roof 
line; old St. Paul’s, the dome of the 
post office, the Worid building, and the 
ugly brick chimney-like tower of the 
Produce Exchange were the remaining 
objects that most challenged the eye. 
Now there is a long. row of upward- 
projecting structures, nearly all of them 
of unredeemed ugliness, each appar- 
ently trying (as the builders are 
really trying nowadays) to poke up a 
little higher than the rest; the beautiful 
spire of Trinity is not only spoiled to 
view by these neighboring testimonies 
to the dollar-passion (we cannot say 
‘‘monuments,’’ for the passion is not 
dead) and is actually overtopped by one 
of the champions in tall hideousness, 
the big up-on-end structure of the 
American Surety. And the tall build- 
ing craze is still unabated in the fierce- 
ness of its rage. The New York Life 
and its neighbor at the Pearl Street 
corner are pushing upward; the St. 
Paul building, where once stood Bar- 
num’s Museum, is finished externally; 
foundations are ready for the huge 
affair to go up on Park Row; steel 
cages are going up elsewhere, joint by’ 
joint and floor after floor, covered 
gradually by the stone skin, pinned on, 
the metal frame not only carrying itself 
and all the load, but actually holding 
on the apparent wall; in place of heavy 
brick wall, faced with stone, we now 
have the thin skeleton similarly faced. 

The economy in surface area is evi- 
dent. It is this, in conjunction with 
the fast elevator, which has saved re- 
duction of the interior by thick walls 
and has thus made tall buildings possi- 
ble. We have gone into it with a rush, 
as in the United States we go into 
everything we touch at all. There are 
dangers. Suppose—only just suppose— 
an able-bodied earthquake should roll 
along this way? It will not, of course; 
but who knows anything about earth- 
quakes? Thirteen years ago, who 
would have believed an earthquake 
would ever trouble Charleston, a city 
singularly like New York in situation, 
contour and disposition of streets? The 
fire risk is, of course, visibly greater, 
and—aside from the dangers stated in 
the remarks of Chief Bonner—we have 
already pointed out the great suscepti- 
bility of metal fronts and frames under 
heat and the uncertainty what a fierce 
flame blast might do to these ‘‘fire- 
proof’’ skeleton piles; it was shown 
conclusively, at Chicago in 1871 and at 
Boston in 1872, that nothing withstands 
fire like a thick brick wall. 

The fire risk is serious enough; but 
there are other considerations which 
should suggest a pause to think about it. 
It is affirmed by an expert that sixty 
stories can as safely be built as twenty, 
and in one aspect of the subject this 
may be true, notwithstanding we were 
‘taught in our boyhood that a low center 


“of gravity is desirable and the pyramid 


is the most stable of structures; but 
water supply, even for occupants’ use, 
becomes a problem harder as hight in- 
creases; and how about air and light? 
Various restrictions on the ground sur- 
face which may be covered and the 
hight which in this and that location 
may be attained have been proposed, 
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and some of them must be put into 
statute soon if the fever does not abate. 
But consider—go and examine and then 
consider—the down-town streets as 
they already are. They are canyons, 
mere cracks and crevices, through 
which wind and dust may whirl, but the 
sun can scarcely get even a peep into 
them. Upper floors are charming, san- 
itarily and esthetically; but lower ones 
are destroyed by being made cavernous, 
for electricity is not sunlight. As a 
case illustrative, the American Surety 
Company, not long ago, was confronted 
by a bad problem. One of the Astors, 
owning property adjacent on the side 
street and coming around also on Broad- 
way, averred that the side of the building, 
in its upper stories, encroached; not 
being met in what he deemed the proper 
spirit, he threatened to build high and 
went so far as to have plans made; 
then the company averted the “shut 
out’’ by taking a long lease of his 
property. 

So the process proceeds. It is akin 


to ‘‘display type’’ in advertisements, 
When letters half an inch long are 
common, prominence requires a type of 
an inch, and so on. One building is 
thrust high, for light, air and promi- 
nence in the public estimation; adjacent 
ones must try an altitude still greater. 
But it is certainly expensive business to 
make the lower stories not much more 
than support for the upper ones, and 
it is plain that the modern “office 
building’’ is liable to exceed demand 
and meet a break in rental, for there 
must be a limit. So we may hope that 
the evil will soon begin to supply its 
own check, 








INSURANCE. 


1851. ° 
THE _ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 











AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


This omeneny has had many more years’ experience in 
Liability business than any other company. 


Its rates are somewhat higher than those of other Lis- 
bility companies, but are the lowest that are possible 
consistent with safety, as shown by its long experi 
ence. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. . 


It will continue to give policy holders the same thor- 
or care and permanent protection which have 
given it its high reputation tn the past. 


8. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mar. and Atty. for U.§ - 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LITTLE, Gen. Agents, 
No. 51 Cedar St, New York. 


LAST YEAR. 

In 1895 the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, wrote more new insuf- 
ance than any other life insurance company 
in thecountry. The company is a deservedly 
popular one with insurers; prompt and pro 
gressive ; low rates; liberal provisions. Write 
the company for its literature. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


ASSETS.............0..00.0000000 $11,122,983 90 
9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, a0¢ 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture ls¥- 











NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadwav. 
Cc. WwW. ANDERSON Gen. Agent. 
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Dependence and Independence. 


THERE is only the slight difference of 
two letters between these two words, but 
the difference in the meaning is almost 
indescribable. 

It is true we are all dependent to a 
greater or less extent upon other people; 
but we leave the general idea of inter- 
dependence; to think of the condition of 
persons whose incomes are sufficient to 
procure without charity the things neces- 
sary to comfort in living and respectable 
interment at death, and of those who “‘ die 
daily’’ with the wretchedness of feeling 
that they are encumbrances upon other 
people, dependent on their charity, and 
beholders to them, sometimes to those 
not even of kin, for the wherewithal to 
procure a grave. 

To many sensitive, high-strung spirits 
such a condition of things is an agony 
which only they who have experienced it 
could fully describe. 

Every young person of manhood’s 
vears to whom Providence has given the 
opportunity should make such provi- 
sions against the uncertainties of the fu- 
ture as would insure such a measure of 
independence as will provide sustenance 

. in old age, and a shroud at death, with- 
out requiring to call upon the charity of 
others. 

Every husband who has the ability, and 
multitudes more would have if they de- 
termined on it, should make such pro- 
vision for his wife. 

Every father should, if possible, so ar- 
range for the comfort of his children, in 
view of the fact that he might be taken 
from them before they are able to care 
for themselves. 

For multitudes there is no possible way 
to secure this independence except 
through Life Insurance. 

A comparatively small yearly saving 
forthis purpose will insure comfort in 
old age to the insurant himself and cer- 
tainty of support to his family if death 
should call him away from them. 

Self-denial in early life and consecra- 
tion to the best interests of the home and 
loved ones are forces which, if cherished, 
would inspire most wage-earning hus- 
bands and parents to the effort necessary 
to secure independence for them; whether 
they journey along with them till all 
reach a personal competency or leave 
them in their earlier years. 

Every man has a duty to the family he 
has brought into existence, as well as to 
the community in which he lives. The 
one should not be left dependent upon 
the other. 

A policy in The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, even though it be 
but a small amount, will-prove an effect- 
ive barrier between the family and the 
poorhouse, evenif all other schemes for 
money-saving fail in their object. 

In every town in this broad land of ours 
can be found some one who knows about 
this great Company, or who holds one or 
more of its policies. He can tell you of 
its advantages, and the Company’s near- 


estagent can tell you about its forms of 
insurance. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895 
LIABILITIES 
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All forms of Life and Endowment policies va, 
Bc CasH in distributions are pa’ a upon alt policies. 
by the BM = oe utte® the insured by 
pit —_ . Fates and values for ay age sent on appli 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec, 
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FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO 


Casualty Insurance tien 


BONDs oF suRETYSHIP: 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


CZ mesic nBarey, > 


> een licies. 
ossES PAID SINCE Oneaniza 
“ 96,973,402.39. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 





New York, January 2ist, 1896. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1895 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1895, to 31st December, 1895............ $2,622,872 43 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

Pe eaiakertenvcdssccctsqeseguscncece 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums............ ......... $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895...............++ $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same 

SS ERE A IO $1,218,407 55 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses. $608,415 82 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock, 

City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216 500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

Ses vec cccsdcctcscccctecteccsccorse 1,000,004 90 
Premiam Notes and Bills Receivable 896,431 88 
SN i atndeseensstnecetsdiposesadercos W2,518 38 3 

i idnesstec. occntunstapeentencneoans gu 374,560 11 u 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding c certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and — Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 189%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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EORGE BLISS, VERETT FRAZAR, 
OHN R. R, WILLIAM B.BOULTON, 
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wUSTAV ANSIMCK JOHN B: WOODWARD, 


GEORGE COPPELL, - 


W H.H. MOORE 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. AY PARSONS, ad Vice President. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
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Barplas over all Lisbiities. : 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 18%, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS BH. MONTGOMERY, President. 





Old and Young. 
“Tho He Slay!” 


BY ALBION W. TOURGEE. ° 


‘*T am but dust! 
Altho He slay, 
Yet will I trust 
Through all the fray 
In Him!’’ 
So boasted one. 
Breasting a battle just begun. 


The noontide came. 
The soldier faced the sheeted flame, 
Defying weariness and wo, 
And giving ever blow for blow. 
From out the din and dust 
Of that world-fray 
He shouted still, 
In accents shrill: 
‘* Altho He slay, 
Yet will I trust!” 


The night came down. 
Lo, stark and prone 
The warrior lay. Above him thronged 
The tide of those who smote and wronged. 
The fight was o’er; the wrong had won; 
The earth no better, now ’twas done! 
His blood soaked up the dust; 
Valor and strength were vain. 
‘* Altho He slay, yet will I trust!” 
And he was slain. 


Dews kissed the plain; 
Sunshine and rain 

Washed clean the blood-soaked dust; 
Flowers sprang above the dead, 

And mocked the silly soldier’s trust; 
Wrong flourished, and the world forgot 
That he had lived. 

But once again 
Earth echoed with the strife of men 
Above the warrior’s crumbling dust. 
With shout and curse, with stroke and 
thrust, 
TwWo mighty hosts in conflict met; 
Above his grave the flag was set 
For which he fought; beyond it rose 
The banner of his ancient foes; 
Clean through the nameless, moldering 
crest 
The steel-shod banner-pike was prest. 


Again the soil ran red with blood; 
Again the field with dead was strewed; 
Again the shout of victory rose: 

Right triumphed now o’er fleeing foes! 


Above the level, unmarked grave 
Loud peans echo, banners wave; 
While, mingled with the roll of drums 
A murmur, faint, exulting, comes 
From out the ’sanguined dust, 
The voice of a forgotten day: 
‘*Not vainly did I trust, 
Tho He did slay!” 
Mayvitte, N. Y. 


Lucy Ann’s Conversion. 
BY MATT CRIM. 


Mr. KITTREDGE stopped his white 
covered market wagon before the black- 
smith shop. An outspreading oak 
threw a deep shade over that particular 
place in the road, and he decided it 
would be a good opportunity to rest his 
team,as wellas to have a little gossip with 
his old crony, the blacksmith. However, 
as he had been stopping under that tree 
on his way to market or from market 
for fifteen or twenty years, it was no 
novelty—no, not even to the lazy oxen. 
They had bolted down the hill to the 
shade and were ready to come to a 
standstill before he said: 

‘‘Whoa, Dick! come Ball! let’s get 
our breath.’’ They panted and whisked 
at the flies, and, dropping the lines 
carelessly over their broad backs, Mr. 
Kittredge stepped down from the wagon 
to stretch his legs. 

The blacksmith was hammering away 
ona red-hot plow, the ringing blows 
coming back from the hollows of the 
mountain side in shrill, clear echoes. 
He saw Mr. Kittredge and, hastily 
thrusting the plow back into the forge, 
came out, wiping the perspiration and 
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iron dust from his face on his shirt 
sleeve. 


‘‘A master hot mornin’,’’ he re- 
marked. 
“« Yes, I lowed to Mis’ Kittredge 


‘fore leavin’ home, that for the time 
o’ year it beat all.”’ 

«« Sit down.”’ 

‘‘T ain’t a minute to stay.”’ 

*‘But you maught as well be a-sittin’ 
asstandin’. My wife’s been scourin’ 
to-day, soshe’s tuk the cheers up to 
the house; but here is some boxes.”’ 

Mr. Kittredge sat down on one, lean- 
ing back against the wall; but Mr. 
Davis squatted upon the ground ina 
favorite attitude, groping along in the 
grass for something to whittle, a twig, 
a splint, anything to occupy his hands 
while he talked. He had just secured 
a-pine bur, nothing else rewarding his 
search, and had opened his knife to be- 
gin upon it when Mr. Kittredge said: 

‘*Did you know Lucy Ann was con- 
victed ?”’ 

Mr. Davis came near toppling over 
in his astonishment. 

««Lucy Ann Whitehead ?”’ 

Mr. Kittredge nodded, satisfied with 
the sensation he had produced. 

“Yes, Lucy Ann Whitehead. It 
happened last night at big meetin’. 
You know her ma is great on shoutin’, 
an’ she'd just laid off her bonnet to be- 
gin when Lucy Ann fetched a screech 
you might ‘a’ heard to Deerhorn Creek, 
an’ fell over on the bench. I never saw 
such takin’ on after that. Them that 
wasn’t prayin’ for their sins or some- 
body else’s sins was shoutin’. Even 
Mis’ Kittredge tuk to shoutin’; an’ you 
know she ain’t one to give way to her 
feelin’s unless they run mighty high.” 

‘‘It must ‘a’ been a regular camp- 
meetin’ time.” 

‘It was—it was. 
through yet.” 

‘¢ Well I'd hardly think she would so 
soon.”’ 

‘« They say she’s off in the woods by 
herself a-prayin’.” 

‘‘ An’ a mighty sight o’ it she'll have 
to do ‘fore the Lord’ll take her. I'd 
laid off to go to meetin’ myself last 
night; but a horse drover come along 
"bout candlelight or little before, an’ 
wanted me to shoe one o’ his horses. 
I s’pose she'll give up the 'stillery now 
an’ her an’ Billy Jessup’ll get married 
an’ settle down. Think o’ Lucy Ann 
bein’ under conviction. Well, it does 
beat all! The way I’ve seen her sit 
up in meetin’ an’ laugh at the other 
fo’ks a-wrestlin’ with their sins! The 
ways o’ the Lord is certainly past findin’ 
out.” 

Then he took a twist of tobacco out 
of his pocket and offered Mr. Kittredge 
achew, It was accepted, and then _he 
cut off a huge piece and put it into his 
own mouth, rolling it around as a deli- 
cious morsel. One of the oxen had lain 
down in spite of the yoke, and the other 
stood placidly chewing his cud. The 
sun blazed hotly upon the dusty road 
where it curved around the base of the 
mountain; but up the wooded slopes 
green-gold shadows played under the 
young leaves, sinking to purple in the 
hollows. A little stream murmured 
and trickled on its way down to the 
valley, a crow, perched upon a dead 
pine, now and then called harshly to his 
mates, busy thieving in a cornfield. 

‘«She’s been a master hand at makin’ 
whisky,” Mr. Kittredge remarked, after 
a meditative silence. ‘‘I never tasted 
none better, ‘ceptin’ it might ‘a’ been 
her pa’s.” ; 

‘‘That’s so; an’ I don’t know as I 
see any harm in it for wimmen fo’ks, 
even, it they jine the Church an’ con- 
duct themselves like Christians. A 
woman 'thout religion is a unnatural 


She ain’t come 
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sort o’ creetur. You al’ays expect 
them to praise the Lord if nobody else 
don’t. Lucy Ann was brought upright 
with her pa, an’ takes after him in 
ever'thing; an’ when he died I s’poses 
she ‘lowed to keep the still agoin’ was 
the only way she had o’ makia’ a livin’ 
for her ma. The Widow Whitehead is 
a mighty good Christian woman, but 
she ain’t a mite o’ common sense in her 
head. Yes; there are extenuatin’ cir- 
cumstances for Lucy Ann, an’ I reckon 
the Lord knows ’em."’ 

This charitable view seemed to afford 
the blacksmith a great deal of satisfac- 
tion; but Mr. Kittredge chuckled soft- 
ly: 

«« What do you s’pose I heard comin’ 
down this mornin’? I'd most forgot 
to tell you. At the very time she was 
convicted in meetin’ the revenue men 
was out tryin’ to find the ’stillery, an’ her 
too.” : 

‘*Now I ‘lowed to Mis’ Davis way in 
the night that I heard ‘em goin’ by. 
Lucy Ann’s been too smart for ‘em right 
along, an’ she beats all the men in the 
settlement too a-hidin’ that ‘stillery. 
Recollect the time she shot at the offi- 
cers ?” 

‘Yes; an’ then got away ‘fore they 
could ketch her. I blame Billy Jes- 
sup’s fo’ks for not lettin’ "em marry.” 

‘*Well, I just think a man that 
can’t pick out his own wife ain’t worth 
much, Billy Jessup’s a good boy, I 
know; but he’s tooeasy. He ain’t as 
much sand in his gizzard as a bantam 
chicken just outer its shell,” Mr. Kit- 
tredge exclaimed, impatiently. ‘‘ Ever’- 
body knows he loves Lucy Ann White- 
head; but he ain’t the grit to stand up 
against his fo'ks."’ 

A friendly argument followed, and 
Ahey finally drifted away from Lucy 
Ann and her spiritual welfare to other 
settlement gossip. The fire had all died 
out in the forge, and the cool shade 
had traveled away from the patient 
oxen when Mr. Kittredge finally went on 
his way. They were not the only ones 
talking about Lucy Ann. Her convic- 
tion had created quite a stir in the set- 
tlement, and quickened the interest in 
the ‘‘ big meetin’’’ to a wonderful de- 
gree. If she could get religion and. 
felt the need of it, surely less bold, free 
characters had better enter the ark of 
safety at once. Her defiant attitude to- 
ward the Church, her apparent callous- 
ness to her mother’s prayers had been 
the secret admiration of acertain iimid, 

weak-kneed set in the community. 

“If I ain't ready for salvation 
what’s the use o' spendin’ your time 
askin’ the Lord to give it to me?’’ she 
had argued. ‘‘I ain't goin’ to give up 
the 'stillery an’ join the Church, just to 
please them Jessups. The ’stillery was 
good enough for Pa, an’ ics good 
enough for me; an’ if it ain't good 
enough for ’em, they can just stay on 
their own side o’ the creek and leave 
me alone. Billy Jessup ain’t the only 
manin the world. An’ dont talk to 
me ‘bout the Lord takin’ keer o’ fo’ks 
that don’t try to take keer o’ them- 
selves. -You may pray an’ sing Psalms 
all you want to, Ma, but I’m goin’ to 
make a livin’ for you. Pa said I must; 
an’ I’m goin’ to mind him, an’ keep my 
wordto him. If you pray fora livin’, 
1 hustle round an’ get it; an’ that’s 
the way the Lord has o’ answerin’ your 
prayer; an’ that’s the way most prayers 
in this world is answered—by the@in- 
ners doin’ the work while the saints is 
goin’ to meetin’.” 

All these sentiments were well 
known in the settlement. Lucy Ann 
had taken particular pains to speak 
often and loudly so the Jessups might 
know unmistakably just where she 
stood. No wonder it frightened her 
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timid admirers to see her.down upon 
her knees, her pride and defiance all 
gone, the hard, mocking light of her 
eyes quenched in tears, her broken 
voice humbly entreating for pardon and 
peace. It showed the independence of 
her nature, however, that after the first 
shock had passed, she wanted to get 
away somewhere alone to wrestle with 
her sins, even from her mother’s anx- 
ious, tender love, and Billy Jessup’s 
comforting assurances that she had al- 
ready received pardon. It was this de- 
sire for solitude driving her forth into 
the deep forest and while Mr. Kittredge 
and his old crony were discussing her 
past, present and future, she was sit- 
ting on a fallen tree bridging a little 
stream in the ravine below her home. 
The water flowed cleanly and gently 
along over the mossy stones under her 
bare feet, her hands were folded in her 
lap, her head drooped dejectedly. 
Through the branching treetops high 
above her, patches of blue sky or trail- 
ing clouds were visible, but down in the 
hollow the dusk and silence of twilight 
reigned, a twilight unbroken except at 
noon when a few irradiating golden 
rays of the sun boldly penetrated. 
Once the ’stillery, migrating from place 
to place, had been located in that re- 
treat, but was concealed elsewhere 
just in time to escape its relentless foes. 
Lucy Ann had fought out most of the 
battles with herself in that hollow. Her 
childish fits of passion, her fierce grief 
over her father’s death, the pain and 
mortified pride occasioned by the Jes- 
sups, and now this conflict with her 
sins. 

She didn’t bear the appearance of a 
hardened reprobate, nor did she look 
like a coarse, swaggering type of woman. 
She was slight cf build, but tough-look- 
ing, as tho the fiber of her physical be- 
ing had been spun of stuff to bend, 
stretch, strain, but not break. Her 
face and hands were brown and freckled, 
her hair a colorless flaxen, her eyes pale 
gray. They were blurred and red with 
weeping now, and _ straight, loose 
strands of hair, escaping from the braid 
hanging down her back, hung dejected- 
ly over herears and cheeks. Her whole 
attitude expressed some mysterious 
travail, some struggle, not with flesh, 
but with spirit. Now and then she 
looked up toward those patches of 
radiant blue with fixed, yearning gaze, 
longing to find consolation, and then 
her wet eyes would search the gloom 
around her, half fearful that Satan 
lurked somewhere near, ready to snatch 
her down into that lurid pit the preacher 
had talked so much about. 

‘+ know I'm a wicked creetur, Lord, 
a mighty wicked creetur; but I’m sorry. 
Don’t let him get me. Ugh!’ She 
shuddered and wept, her soul groveling 
in abject cowardice before the bare 
thought of such terrors. 

She had spent most of the night on 
her knees; but conscience pricked her 
for sitting there on the log praying 
instead of humbling her body, even if 
it did feel so weary. She crept over to 
the bank and knelt down. 

‘*T’ll do anything, if you'll just for- 
give me, Lord—anything. Il give up 
the ’stillery, an’ I’m sorry I shot at 
the revenue men that time, an’ that I’ve 
been thinkin’ such mean things ag’in’ 
them Jessups. They can look down on 
me if they want to, an’ I don’t care, 
nuther, if fo’ks say I’m gettin’ religion 
so as I can marry Billy. I reckon you 
know my heart and all that’s in it, an’ 
how I’m feelin’. Only forgive me, 
Lord; forgive my sins, an’ I won’t care 
what fo’ks say.”’ 

She was pouring out her secret 
thoughts, her trembling, earnest tones 
vibrating strangely through the deep 






silence of the woods. Now and then 
sobs choked utterance altogether, and 
then when they were past, she would 
take up the plaintive confession again. 

A young man, picking his way 
through the laurel undergrowth, heard 
her, and stopped for a moment, taking 
off his hat. Lucy Ann had returned to 
her seat on the log when he came diffi- 
dently out of his hiding place. She 
blushed and frowned at sight of him. - 

‘*Ma knowed I didn’t wanter see 
anybody.” 

‘*She told me; but I couldn't help 
comin’, Lucy Ann; I felt so about you. 
How do you feel this mornin’?’’ he in- 
quired, tenderly, as he slid along the 
tree to her side.” 

‘*Oh, I’m such a turrible sinner, 
Billy—such a turrible sinner!” 

‘‘We’re all sinners, honey; an’ I 
know fo’ks a sight worse than you,’’ he 
said, encouragingly, and venturing to 
take herhand. She left it passively in 
his grasp, and this evidence of a con- 
trite spirit filled his own eyes with 
tears. Never in all their acquaintance 
had she appeared so gentle, and he could 
remember the time when she had left 
a stinging blow upon his face for offer- 
ing her a slight caress. And how she 
had jeered and mocked at him for his 
religion, his obedience to his parents, 
everything, declaring that she hated 
him! He remembered the last time he 
had ventured to speak to her, and how 
she had turned upon him, a rampant 
little devil in her light-colored eyes. 

‘«Oh, where is your pa and ma? Did 
they say you mought speak to me? 
You'd better clear out. You mought 
get pizened if you come too close to 
me. I shot at the revenue men last 
night, an’ I ain't fittin’ company for 
good little boys like you,’’ she had 
said; then, suddenly, fiercely: ‘‘ You’re 
a mean, sneakin’ coward, Billy Jessup, 
an’ don’t you never speak to me no 
more. I ain’t no use for such fo’ks as 
you, doyou hear? I think myself above’ 
such comp’ ny.’’~ 

Now she sat at his side, her hand in 
his, a meek, tearful creature, wrestling 
with the great problem of salvation,and 
even ready, he dared to hope, to take 
advice or comfort from him. - He 
stole a glance at her downcast face. It 
was tear-stained and pensive. Still, he 
began talking to her very cautiously 
and gently, not knowing at what mo- 
ment she might flash out upon him in 
her old spirited way. But presently he 
forgot to be afraid of her or her cruel 
speeches in the wonder and delight of 
leading her up to God. 





The night that Lucy Ann came 
through marked the crisis of the “ big 
meetin’.” Nothing like it had ever before 
been witnessed in that settlement, altho 
the people, so reserved in every other 
way, were apt to yield readily to religious 
emotion. The church was only a rude 
structure of logs and contracted in size. 
Two or three candles and two small 
brass lamps lighted the place, and late 


in the evening the trampling feet of the* 


excited worshipers added a cloud of 
dust to the kerosene smoke rising to 
blackened 
draped with cobwebs. 

It was a strange scene. The people 
abandoned themselves to a frenzy of 
excitement, of almost savage expres- 
sion of their feelings—weeping, shout- 
ing, praying, until-not an unaffected 
spectator remained in the church. The 
preacher, a young man, lean and sandy- 
haired, and with only enough book 


learning to be able to read the simpler : 


portions of the Scriptures, had begun 
the services by preaching a wild and 
fiery sermon on the Last Judgment. As 
he warmed to his subject he laid aside 


roof and dusky corners, 
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his coat, then unbuttoned his shirt col - 
lar, then he rolled up his sleeves, ad- 
vancing step by step from the rude altar 
to the middle of the room. Deathly 
silence prevailed, but it was the silence 
preceding an electrical storm. Sud- 
denly a woman sprang up with a pro- 
longed and piercing scream, unable to 
bear the nervous strain any longer. 
That was the signal for a general out- 
burst. The preacher stood in the midst 
of that writhing, shrieking throng, rub- 
bing his hands together, a satisfied 
smile upon his flushed, perspiring face. 
Now and then he uttered encouraging 
words, shook hands with a brother, or 
patted a weeping sinner on the back. 

In the midst of this wild scene Lucy 
Ann climbed up on a bench and began 
shouting out herexperience. Her eyes 
were glittering, her hair had dropped 
down and unroiled upon her shoulders. 
She tossed it back from her flushed, ec- 
static face, screaming out disjointed sen- 
tences above the hubbub around her. 
Het mother sat on the bench claspiny 
her around the knees and occasionally 
shouting ‘‘Glory!’’ in an exhausted 
voice, while Billy Jessup knelt at her 
feet pouring out thanksgivings for her 
deliverance from Satan. 

‘«T never seen nosuch meetin’ before 
in all my born days,” sobbed Mr. Kit- 
tredge, meeting his old friend, Mr. 
Davis, in the midst of the church and 
offering to shake hands with him. 

‘‘Me neither; an’ it’s all Lucy Ann's 
doin’s, I do believe. Just look at her 
a-preachin’ an’ talkin’ to them around 
her like she’d been at it all her life. 
Well, I never!”’ 

‘« There goes Seab Jones down on his 
knees. I reckon I'd better go talk to 
him. Ifa sinner like him can be con- 
victed, then I dothink the world is nigh 
its end.”’ 





The next scene in the little drama of 
Lucy Ann’s conversion took place on 
Sunday morning, when all the settle- 
ment wended its way on foot, horse- 
back, or in ox carts, to Rock Creek, to 
attend the baptizing. The pool use as 
a font was near the ford on the public 
highway. At that point the Creek wi- 
dened and deepened intoa clear, Smooth 
pond, fringed on one side with willows 
and guarded on the other by a very high. 
steep cliff. Huge gray rocks projected 
here and there out of the side of this 
cliff half concealed by the foliage of 
stunted shrubs or the pink and white 
blossoms of the rhododendron. 

The ‘‘candidates for baptism” were 
standing in a group near the water's 
edge, while back of them surged the 
congregation, men, women, children 
and dogs, while a little further away 
among the bushes were the teams and 
saddle horses. The children and dogs 
scuffled and played on the outer edge 
of the crowd, both alike heedless of 
good and evil and the importance ot 
saving souls. 

As the preacher removed his coat 
and shoes and went down into the 
water, the congregation began singing 
an old baptismal hymn. It rose and 
swelled and spread upon the air until 
faint shreds and fragments of the melody 
floated over the mountain tops, or burst 
in a thousand echoes in the ravines. 

Lucy Ann held modestly back wa t- 
ing for the others to go down into the 
pool first. Her cheap white muslin 
gown and white cotton stockings had 
been bought for the occasion, and a bit 
of white ribbon tied the smooth braid 

of her hair. 

**You look just like you was goin to 
be married,’? whispered one of her com- 
panions, loudly enough for Billy Jessup 
to hear. Lucy Ann blushed half angrily 
as she met his glance, 
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‘* Well, I. ain't, an’ I think you'd bet- 
ter be a havin’ your mind on other 
things."”” Then she clasped her hands 
and looked down to the ground. All 
the wild ecstatic emotion had died, but 
a solemn feeling that she now belonged 
to the Lord’s elect made her subdue 
the ire rising within her. She had 
promised that she wouldn’t care what 
people said if she could only receive 
pardon; but several times already she 
had chafed under the restraint that 
promise imposed upon her. Every- 
body wanted to give her good advice, 
especially the Jessups, and many did 
openly say that she had grown tired of 
opposing them and wanted to marry 
Billy. In the first flush of Christian 
exaltation and joy she had merely 
smiled, then she wished that people 
would let their tongues rest, then the 
calm of her spirit was ruffled, then de- 
cidedly irritated. She looked at the 
high silent mountains and wished that 
she could go and live alone on one of 
the loftiest peaks. She could then be 
true to her faith. To live with one’s 
fellow-man and be good seemed a prob- 
lem, a strange bewilderment. Some- 
body had said in meeting: 

‘It's mighty easy to git religion, 
but a dog-gone hard thing to keep it. 
That’s the whole p’int o’ livin’, keepin’ 
your religion after you git it.’’ 

The realization of that speech already 
pressed upon Lucy Ann. She sighed 
and felt rather heavy-hearted instead 
of elated as she waited her turn to go 
down into the water. 

‘*You needn’t be skeered, honey,’’ 
her mother whispered, anxiously. 

‘‘Law, Ma, when did you ever know 
me to be skeered o’ anything ?’’ 

Some of the converts were coming 
up out of the waterto meet rejoicing 
relations and friends, one or two ex- 
cited women were shouting vocifer- 
ously. The long hymn had been ex- 
hausted and anew one started when 
Lucy Ann heard her name called. She 
looked up. Billy Jessup was holding 
out his hand to lead her down to the 
edge of the water. A strange sensation 
shook her from head to foot, a sensa- 
tion of terror. For a moment she held 
back, then she flashed her eye around 
upon the waiting crowd, singing but 
looxing at her, and stepped forward. 
The moist grass gave under her feet, 
she felt the cool stream penetrating her 
stocking. At that instant, singing, 
shouting, every sound ceased, ex- 
cept the trampling. of hoofs upon 
the road. She stopped and looked up. 
A large party of revenue officers were 
fording the creek. They had evidently 
been on a raid in one of the remoter dis- 
tricts, for two handcuffed prisoners 
were in their midst. More than one 
cheek paled, one heart quickened its 
beats in that congregation; but a differ- 
ent emotion was roused in Lucy Ann. 
She had no doubt but it was a trap set 
to catch her, and all the old wild love 
of freedom and determination to hold 
fast to it, rushed back upon her. She 
forgot everything but the desire to es- 
cape and defy her enemies. Instead of 
being a restraint, Billy Jessup’s tight- 
ening grasp upon her hand only urged 
her onward. She wheeled, darted like 
a gleam of whiteness through the crowd, 
loosened the first horse she came to, and 
was galloping away over the settlement 
road into the mountains. She heard 
shouts and screams behind her, and the 
report of a pistol. She didn’t know 
that the revenue men were laughing, 
and that one, more mischievous than his 
comrades, had fired up into the empty 
air. 

‘‘They'll never get me, never— 
never,” was her exultant thought, 

A mile away in the mountains she 
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dismounted from her horse and, turning 
his head homeward, gave him a smart 
cut with a switch. He trotted obedi- 
ently away, and, after watching him for 
a moment, she climbed to the summit 
of a ridge and sat down. Her stockings 
were soiled and torn. She pulled them 
offand hung them up ona bush. The 
deep Sunday quiet spreading all around. 
her remained unbroken. Neither friend 
nor toe sought out her retreat. 





Twilight had fallen when Lucy Ann 
walked slowly up to her own door. 
Her mother sat just within smoking a 
pipe; the dog lay stretched across the 
step. He raised his head with a wel- 
coming whine. Lucy Annstepped over 
him and sat down in the doorway. 

‘‘I was feelin’ right oneasy about 
you, honey,’’ her mother remarked, 
finally. ‘*Where’ve you been?” 

‘« Down to the ’stillery.”’ 

Mrs. Whitehead heaved a profound 
sigh; a tear trickled down her cheek. 
All hope of Lucy Ann’s redemption de- 
serted her. 

‘‘IT poured out ever’ drop o’ liquor 
an’ busted ever’thing that could be 
busted,’’ the girl continued, with al- 
most vindictive energy. 

‘«Lucy Ann!” 

“‘Yes, I did. I felt that sorry "bout 
runnin’ away this mornin’ that I ‘lowed 
I’d never have to do it again, if we 
starved plum to death for it.” 

‘*Oh, honey! oh honey! this is the 
first free breath I ever had in my life. 
Your grandpa an’ your uncles used to 
keep us skeered all the time, an’ then 
your pa, an’ then you. Oh, oh, but 
this is a blessed day!” 

She laid her pipe down and buried 
her face in her apron, shaking with 
silent sobs. - Lucy Ann reached out and 
took one of her hands. For the first 
time she comprehended something of the 
uncomplaining endurance of the other 
woman, comprehended with surprise 
and the quickening of a new tenderness 
within her. 

**IT reckon I ain’t knowed you very 
well, Ma. I took after Pa, so I couldn’t 
see nothin’ but him.”’ 

‘« Law, honey, I don’t ask no greater 
blessin’ o’ the Almighty than to have 
you jest as you air now.” 

Twilight deepened into night, and the 
unlighted cabin was only a speck of 
blackness on the mountain side, but its 
occupants were neither lonely nor 


afraid. 


New York Cry. 


The Plaint of the Christmas 
Tree. 


BY FRANCES E, FRYATT. 


From a tiny seed with a smell of spice 
In the years agone I sprung; 

Ah, kind was the world to the little tree 
In the days when it was young! 


Leaf by leaf I grew, then by twig and 
branch, 
For the warm life thrilled me through; 
By day I was fed by the golden sun, 
And at night by the silver dew. 


As the years moved on I was brave to see, 
For I thrived in storm and calm; 

To the earth I gave my protecting shade, 
To the breeze my stores of balm. 


Ah, tho still I am green and fresh and 
fair, 
I shall never see my prime; 
My strong, young boughs—alas for their 
youth! 
They must fade before their time! 


For unholy hands, they have hewed me 
down 
To honor a passing show; 
And I, who have lived but a few sweet 
years, 
Had so many more to grow 


Yet for love of lucre they laid me low, 
In my fair young strength and pride; 

My slender shaft and my emerald robe, 
In the dust they’ll cast aside. 


Do you think me fair in your tinsel decked, 
And your patches of mimic snow, 

Your glassy gauds, your baubles and toys, 
And your tapers all aglow? 


Had you seen me out in the Lord’s dear 
groves, 
In my raindrop gems ashine, 
Or pearled by the frost, or plumed by 
the snow, 
You would know what beauty was mine. 


I had twigs and branches and boughs to 
spare, 
To delight your children dear, 
Had these been taken alone I had lived 
Through many a golden year, 


To attain at last to my perfect prime, 
And be wrought in a wondrous plan 
Of column or arch or architrave, 
To the glory of God and man! 
West Brook yn, N. Y. 


A Fortunate Boy. 


BY ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. 


‘‘Is that all, Max?’’ and the man 
halted, with his queer oilcloth-covered 
bundle, and looked back at the motion- 
less figure on the bed. 

‘Yes, Daddy, I could not be more 
comfortable. Don’t worry a bit about 
me. The pain will be gone before long, 
and perhaps I’ll see the sun at noon;” 
and the weak little voice was so full of 
gayety that the words seemed sung 
rather than spoken. 

. The father put down his bundle— 
from which proceeded a flutter and 
whirr—and stepped into his boy’s range 
of vision. The man was a sad-faced, 
gentle-eyed creature, stooped and aged 
prematurely, with that hunted, depre- 
catory look which constant poverty 
sometimes brings to a sensitive soul. 
He seemed apologizing for being alive. 
He was wretchedly dressed, but not in 
rags. Thethin, old coat bore many a 
patch. As he looked at the boy, a 
light, so faint and tender that one could 
hardly define it, stole over his weary 
face. It was more like reflected sun- 
shine than sunshine itself. 

On the miserable bed lay Max, ina 
surgical frame, which made rigid every 
part of his body but hisarms. The 
headpiece was like a cage, from which 
the face looked forth; but such a face! 
Framed in thick, golden hair, which 
half-concealed the cruel iron, the first 
impression was so joyous a one that it 
was only after a time one saw the pal- 
lor, the waste, the pinched nose and 
the circles around the blue eyes. Such 
merriment in the eyes, such darting, 
glancing smiles as ran over the face! 
His very curls seemed to laugh. Over 
the two, thin quilts was spread an over- 
coat; for the garret was cold, altho it 
was April. The room sloped steeply on 
both sides, and was lighted by a small 
glass scuttle in the roof. It was uncar- 
peted, and almost wholly unfurnished. 

Standing on boxes on the floor and 
hanging from the roof were numerous 
cages, containing canaries. The boy’s 
bed faced them and the light. 

‘«Now, Daddy, don’t sell Mr. Mc- 
Ginty for less than eight dollars. We 
ought to get ten—dear, cunning Mr. 
McGinty!—but eight dollars will do. 
Go up by the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and 
hang out the sign on the cage. Watch 


for ladies with children, and then call- 


out—call loud, Father: ‘Here’s your 
trick canary! Can climb a ladder, ring 
a bell, and draw his own water!’ Fol- 
low them up, Daddy, and don’t be 
afraid. Remember the rent and all, 
and how we need the money.”’ 

The father smiled at the eager, ex- 
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cited face, and for a moment looked 
hopeful. 

‘I'll do my best, Max; but I hate to 
take Mr. McGinty. You were such 
friends!” 

‘Nonsense, Daddy;’’ but there*was 
a slight tremor in the voice which. the 
ready laugh concealed. ‘‘I can train 
another one. I have such lots of 
time!”’ 

The father turned abruptly away and 
shouldered his birds again. 

«I'll leave all the others at ‘Well- 
man’s, and if it rains, I'll work there 
through the day. Good-by,”’ 2ad the 
door closed gentiy. 

Max shut his eyes tight, and listened 
to the retreating footsteps. Then, as_ 
two little tears ran down his cheeks, he 
said, softly, to his feathered friends: 

‘« Well, that’s over! Now wecan be- 
gin to suppose. Suppose some -nice 
little boy just about my age buys Mr. 
McGinty, and suppose he finds my note 
under his wing, and suppose he is al- 
ways kind and good to him for my sake, 
and suppose Wellman sells all Father's 
birds, and suppose we have so much 
money that we can pay all we 
owe, and buy Mrs. O’Grady a bonnet, 
and an overcoat for Mr. Balatzky and 
shoes for Dennis; and then suppose 
there’s so much left over, that Father 
could hire an open wagon some warm 
day in spring, and I could ride back and 
forth on the ferryboat and see the wa- 
ter and the ships and lots of sky; and 
suppose there should be a little breeze 
and the waves should have whitecaps, 
and look just the way Father says, and 
suppose—and suppose’’— But we need 
not follow him. Imagine the supposings 
of a child who has only a hospital and a 
garret for his realities. 

The light grew stronger. The birds 
began to sing. The sun would be out 
soon, and for one blessed hour would 
shine in the garret. 

It was a tenement house now, between 
enormous factories, but it had once been 
the home of a rich New York mer- 
chant. The garret had held rare and 
costly gowns, and chests full of valu- 
ables; but the garret had not then been 
the soul of the house. It was different 
now. Shut in on every side by ‘‘sky- 
scrapers,” there was little chance for 
sunshine to enter, except through the 
garret scuttle, and ‘twas toward this 
shrine, where lay the merry, loving. 
wise little cripple, that the feet of those 
in the darkened rooms below daily 
turned. 

There were steps on the stairs. The 
first of the pilgrims had come. 

It was Mrs. O’Grady, with a blanket 
under her arm, and a cup of tea in her 
hand. 

‘« The top o’ the mornin’ to yer, dar- 
lint, and I’d been up sooner but for the 
childer. Katy fell through the fire- 
escape, wid her foolin,’ and if the wid- 
der woman belew had not been airin’ 
her bed, it’s through to the pavement 
she’d gone! They do be havin’ me 
crazy. And your father left his over- 
coat at home. Glory to God, is the man 
mad ? It’s grip he'll be havin’. I otight 
to have been sooner up with the blanket. 
Ye can have it all day, and now let me 
mother yer up a bit!” 

She helped him as he drank the tea, 
and then, with great tenderness, washed 
his hands and face, made the bed, lift- 
ing the little body back and forth, and 
then with a small brush arranged the 
clinging carls, ‘‘Faith, then, it’s like 
a canary ye are, wid yer yellow-fuzz, 
and you a peekin’ out through yer-cage 
a-makin’ gladness for the whole house. 
Now, don’t be thankin’ me! Phat couid 
I do without the wise head of yer? 
Wasn't it you cajoled the old mana out 
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of jinin’ the strike? And didn’t it turn 
out the way ye said?” And so Mrs. 
O’Grady ran on as she busied-herself 
about the room. Thatshalf-hour every 
morning was the bright spot in her busy 
day. 

Mrs. O'Grady had been gone but a 
short time when old Balatzky, the 
cobbler from the basement, came in. 
He had a piece of work which needed 
more light, he said, as he sat down 
under the scuttle. Every one in the 
house avoided Balatzky, for he had an 
unpleasant way of running round with 
an open razor, when he had been drink- 
ing; but Max had never seen this seamy 
side. His Balatzky was a kind old man, 
full of stories of wonderful experiences, 


. in nearly. every country of Europe. 


There never was such an eager listener 
as Max. His glowing eyes, his mov- 
ing, varying face, the twisting of his 
bird-like hands, all were in such con- 
trast to the rigidity of his body. You 
knew just what an active boy he would 
have been if Nature had not been 
thwarted. 

Balatzky, flattered and praised by 
such enthusiasm, talked this day, with 
a wit and eloquence which had been 
fatal to him, as a university student. 

The gaunt; half-starved Pole from 
the sweating shop below, who came 
every day to fix the birds, and breathe 
something beside the vile, fetid air of 
his own den, stood outside the garret 
door and listened. The shouts of merry 
laughter from within seemed to lift the 
burden from his poor, dulled mind, his 
leaden, joyless heart, his overworked 
body. Away in the past—had it ever 
beer ?—he had laughed like that, and 
the memory of that lost happiness soft- 
ened and changed and humanized the 
hopeless face framed in its.coarse black 
hair. ‘‘May the Almighty bless him!’ 
he said in his heart, as he opened the 
door: 

Old Balatzky gathered up his work 
to go. 

‘* Don’t go, Mr. Balatzky ” (Max was 
the one person who called him ‘ Mr.”), 
‘«do tell Stanislaus the joke you played 
on that Vienna policeman !” but Bal- 
atzky was through, and he went limp- 
ing back to his dark basement with a 
smile under his grizzled beard, and a 
sense of being necessary to some one 
that filled his old socialistic heart with 
comfort. 

Stanislaus gave fresh water and seed 
to the birds, who were going wild over 
the sunshine, which began now tostream 
into the room. Max had to shout his 
jokes to be heard, but Stanislaus’s faint 
smiles repaid him. The Pole had his 
dinner—a piece of black bread and a 
meager bit of meat—which he offered 
to share with the child, but Max re- 
fused. 

“Oh, the Bowery!’’ came ringing up 
the stairs. 

‘©Ah, it’s Dennis, you know. He 
washes glasses in Cavanagh’s saloon,”’ 

‘*Hello, kid, how goes it?’’ roared 
Dennis, as he burst open the door. 
Dennis was a Bowery tough in the bud; 
but Max in his innocent little heart 
thought all his coarseness fun. 

‘* Jest peel your eyelids and see what 
Cavanagh’s sent you! A big pail of 
clam chowder from the free lunch coun- 
ter! Cavanagh’s a peach, he is! He's 
just stuck on you. He says you're his 
mascot. Here’s a lot of crackers and 
cheese; so hump in and enjoy your- 
self.’’ 

‘*Oh, Dennis, how good you are! I 
know you spoke of it first to Cavanagh. 
It’s just like you, to be so nice and 
modest.” Dennis turned away with a 
gtin. He nice and modest! 

‘**Here, Sheeney, there’s enough for 
you, too, and plenty left for Daddy 
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Canary when he gets home. So stir 
your stumps, and get some spoons; for 
I’ve got to go back.” 

The chowder was hot, and there was 
plenty of it, so Stanislaus went away 
fed and comforted. 

The afternoon wore away and brought 
at its close his father. 

‘Yes, Max, it’s all right. I sold him 
for eight dollars!’’ he said, in answer to 
the eager eyes. The boy’s face glowed 
with delight. 

‘‘Oh, Daddy! now we’re sure of the 
rent; and I've got such a supper for you! 
Cavanagh sent me a big pail of chow- 
der, so make a fire and heat it; and tell 
me all about it.” 

When his meal was over, the father 
drew his rickety chair, and began: 

‘‘Wellman took all the birds—there’s 
a demand about Easter—and after help- 
ing him a while, I walked up-town with 
Mr. McGinty. I did as you said, and 
before long I had a crowd around me, 
and I put McGinty through his tricks. 
He never did better. Just as he was 
through I heard some one call me, and 
I sawa boy beckoning from a carriage. 
It was an elegant carriage, and the boy 
was so richly dressed I hoped at once. 

‘¢ Make him do his tricks again,”’ he 
said, and then, when it was over, he 
asked the price, and said to the 
footman, who stood beside the door: 
‘Bronson, run into the shop and find 
Aunt Grace, and ask her for eight dol- 
lars. Tell her I want to buy a bird;’ 
so when the man had gone, he said to 
me: 

‘« ‘Was it hard to teach him?’ 

««It took time,’ I said; ‘but my boy 
is very patient.’ 

‘« ‘Did your boy train him?’ said he. 

««*Yes,’ I said; ‘he’sacripple.” He 
was going to say something else, when 
a lady came out with the footman. 

««*Do you really want him, Lloyd?’ 
she said; ‘you won't look at him to- 
morrow!’ But the boy seemed angry, 
and muttered something about his own 
money, and ‘telling Father;’ so she 
paid me, and they drove away.”’ 

Max drew a long sigh. ‘‘I’m glad I 
wrote that note, if he’s that kind ofa 
boy.”’ 





It was three days later. Max was 
alone, and the sun was not out. There 
came a strange footstep on the stair, a 
knock at the door, and then a vuice 
said: ‘‘I say, hello!” 

‘‘Hello!’’ said Max, cheerfully; 
‘¢come round in front where I can see 
you.” 

A boy about his own age, erect, hand- 
some, and dressed in a serge sailor suit, 
came to the foot of the bed, and stared 
at him in astonishment. A flash of 
recognition crossed Max’s face. 

‘Are you the boy who bought Mr. 
McGinty? Sit down. The chair 
won't tip, if you sit on the corner, 
How glad I am to see you! You didn't 
mind my note? Iwas so afraid he’d be 
neglected;’” and Max chattered on, 
with sheer delight. 

Lloyd Ormiston had seen strange 
sights this morning; but this was the 
strangest of all—a boy, alone, in a cage, 
in a garret, and—happy! 

“I say, what ails you?’’ he said, 
bluntly. 

A faint flush ran over the sensitive 
face, 

‘«T have spine disease. I fell when I 
was a very little boy. Then I went to 
the hospital. They were very kind; 
but they could not keep me, for I’m an 
incurable, you know,” said the child, 
gently. 

‘I don’t believe it,” said Lloyd, an- 
grily; ‘‘they don’t know everything! 
Besides, they’ve not seen you lately. I 
bet Uncle Joe could cure you! You 





see if he don’t. I'll have him here to- 
morrow with Father. You don’t know 
what Father’s like. Hecan do any- 
thing. Socan Uncle Joe. He’ll have 
you walking ina year. He has cured 
worse cases than yours!” 

It was a wan, frightened .face that 
looked at Lloyd, as he stormed in his 
spoiled, impetuous way. 

‘Don’t say that, please! I’m—I’m 
used to it now; and it would be so aw- 
ful to hope;” but Lloyd was not used to 
opposition, and his boyish heart—warm 
under its thick coat of discontent and 
selfishness—had gone out, in an un- 
known way, to this ‘‘ shut-in.” 

They talked all the afternoon. Lloyd 
tull of plans—such preposterous plans, 
that Max shouted in merriment, and 
yet the other seemed so masterful that 
the boy half believed him. 

‘«I suppose I’ve got to go now. Aunt 
Grace is such a fuss! I'll be down to- 
morrow with Father and Uncle Joe, 
and don’t you dare think ‘‘incurable” 
again!’ 

He had opened the door, when he 
stopped, and said, brokenly: 

‘*Do you mind if I kiss you good-by ? 
You know neither of us have mothers!”’ 





Never since the cholera scare had 
there been such excitement in the tene- 
ment house. The ten O’Gradys could 
have fallen through the fire-escape and 
no one would have noticed them. Max 
Turner could be cured. A great doc- 
tor from Fifth Avenue said so; but 
that was not all. The cage was 
being taken off now, and Max was to go 
away in the fine carriage, that stood in 
front of Ninety-six. The doctor and 
his brother, Mr. Ormiston, were going 
on a cruise in their yacht, and Max was 
to be taken along with Mr. Ormiston’s 
boy. Max’s father was to go and help 
the steward. All this, and more, ran 
through the crowd that had gathered 
round the door to see the last of Max. 
When the procession came down the 
Stairs there went up a shout that 
drowned the noise of the street. There 


he was, out of his frame, wrapped in a . 


traveling rug, a blue sailor cap on top 
of his fluffy hair, carried carefully in 
the doctors arms. Two red spots 
glowed on hischeeks, and his eyes were 


like summer stars. 

Lloyd walked beside him, with an 
air of protecting ownership. Mr, Or- 
miston, an energetic, warm-hearted 
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broker, came behind, with Turner fole 
lowing him. 

The footman opened the carriage 
door and adjusted the down cushions. 
The doctor laid his light burden down, 
then he and Lloyd got in. 

‘« We'll meet you at the pier,” said 
Mr. Ormiston, as he and Turner started 
down the street, toward the Elevated 
station. Max looked out of the open 
door. There they all stood. Hisdear 
true friends, who had given so gener- 
ously of their poverty. Mrs. O’Grady, 
with the ten, Stanislaus, old Balatzky, 
Dennis, and all the rest, all cheering 
and weeping, and blessing the bird from 
under the roof. 


‘*Good-by —good-by!”’ called the 
child, wild with excitement. ‘‘ You've 
all been so good to me. Oh! I can 


never thank you; but when I can walk 
I'll come back to you allagain. There 
never, never were such friends! There 
was never such a fortunate boy!’ The 
wooden: faced footman almost smiled as 
he shut the coor. 

‘* Boys, give him an East-side send- 
off!” yelled Dennis; and they did! 

Down the street went Max, and the 
first corner hid the carriage from view. 

‘‘ Ach, Himmel,’’ said Balatzky, as 
he stumbled into the black basement; 
‘tit’s a good thing to have a loving 
heart!” 

Stanislaus, full of joyful sorrow, went 
back to his birds for comfort. Dennis 
jumped over an ash-barrel and gave a 
yell, to hide the two big tears which 
would fall. 

Only Mrs. O’Grady was left looking 
into space. Then she said, softly: 
‘*May the Mother of God protect and 
cure him, the lovin’ happysoul! Sure, 
it was himself that caught the sunshine 
from the top and sifted it through the 
house. It’s miss him, I will, me own 
little yellow bird! Bridget, get off the 
fire-escape, or I’ll wallop you!’’ 


Boston, Mass. 


Learn by Heart. 


PEACE. 


My soul, there is a country 
Afar beyond the stars, 
Where stands a wingéd sentry, 
All skilful in the wars. 
There, above noise and danger, 
Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files; 
He is thy gracious friend, 
And (O my soul, awake!) 
Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake. 
If thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the flower of peace, 
The Rose that cannot wither, 
Thy fortress and thy ease. 
Leave, then, thy foolish ranges; 
For none can thee secure 
But One who never changes, 
Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 
—HENRY VAUGHAN, 1621-1695. 
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The absolutely pure. 


BAKING POWDER 


ROYA L—the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world— cel- 
ebrated for its great 
leavening strength and 
It makes your 
bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures 
you against alum and all 
forms of adulteration 
that go with the cheap 


cakes, _ biscuit, 


; 
: 
: 


brands. 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Pebbles. 


‘““You are charged with grave of- 
fenses,’’ said the judge to the prisoner, 
accused of robbing a cemetery.’’— Yale 
Record. 


. Nell: “Charley and I had an argu- 
ment last night about the sizes of our 
mouths.” Belle: ‘‘How did you settle 
it?” Nell: ‘‘We measured.”—New York 
Evening World, 


..She shed great lakes of tears. 
sad - 
To watch her when she'd cry, 
She couldn’t help it, for she had 
A cataract in her eye. 
Philadelphia Record. 


....‘‘ Did I ever tell you how I got 
licked in school once?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘ Well, 
I gotit. You see, half a dozen of us boys 
arranged to jump on the teacher at a 
given signal, and’’-— ‘‘You were the 
only one that jumped?”’ ‘‘ Exactly.”’’— 
Chicago Record. 


*Twas 


...-- Magistrate: ‘‘ The gamekeeper de- 
clares that he saw you taking this pheas- 
ant. What have you to say to that?’ 
Prisoner: ‘‘1 only took it for a lark.’’ 
Magistrate: ‘‘ Six months for making such 
an ornithological error. Consult your 
natural history in future.”’—/udy. 


....A Study in English . 
‘‘Good-morning, Margrave,’’ said the Vas- 
sal, 
“And how is the Margravine ?” 
‘‘Good-morning, Vassal,’’ said the Mar- 
grave, 
“ And how is the Vassaline ?”’ 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


.. Visitor: ‘‘Well, Tommy, how are 
you getting onatschool?” Tommy (aged 
8): ‘First rate. I ain’t doing as well as 
some of the other boys, tho. I can stand 
on my head, but I have to put my feet 
against the wall. I want to do it with- 
out being near the wall at all.’’—Punch. 


.-The students of the College of 
Laws of Syracuse University have adopt- 
ed the following descriptive yell: 

“ Agency, contracts, bills and notes, 
Equity, pleadings, sales and torts, 
Domestic relations; raw! raw! raw! 

Syracuse Varsity, 
College of Law!” 
—Brunonian. 


..‘‘The examination you undergo 
for the position of teacher is very severe, 
is itnot.’’ ‘‘T should say so.” ‘‘ What 
are the branches?” ‘‘ Well, to-day, we 
were examined in psychology, integral 
calculus, mathematical astronomy, po- 
lemic divinity, metaphysical analysis 
and Greek versification.”” ‘Indeed? 
What position are you competing for?” 
‘‘Instructor of the A B C class.’’— 
Twinkle, 


..- The following is an interesting way 
of telling a person’s character: First let 
him write down the year of his birth, add 
to that his age in years, multiply the 
amount by 1,000, and subtract from the 
product 681,423; place under this re- 
mainder the letters of the alphabet cor- 
responding to the digits; thus, a under 
the digit 1, d under the digit 2, c under the 
digit 3, etc. The letters so arranged will 
spell the person’s character. MW. &. For 
obvious reasons this formula will have to 
be changed after January Ist, 1897. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZEs: 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Evéry month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during Decembef the following 
prizes are offered: 

First Prize.—‘‘ Fireside Stories, Old 
and New,” in three handsome volumes. 

SEconD Prize.—‘‘ Lazy Tours in Spain 
and Elsewhere,’ by Louise Chandler 
Moulton. 

THIRD Prizz.—A ‘‘ Bagster Bible,”’— 
Comprehensive Teacher’s Edition. 

Fourtn Prize.—‘‘Old Country Idylls,”’ 
by John Stafford. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





[For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles the appropriate prize will 
be a copy of ‘‘ David Copperfield.”’] 


CHARADES. 


Some characters from Dickens: 
1. When the candle waxes low, 

And the shadows come and go, 

Then if you will do my one 

To my ¢wo, you'll think the sun 

Has burst upon the night, 

So much brighter is the light. 


2. To curve and curl and screw 
Is all the hint I'll give to you. 


3. My frst on hingts swings, 
As do some kinds of things; 
In hide and seek it’s true 
The one who seeks is two. 


4. I hear my horse, his gait I know, 
It is my frst, as horses go; 
The dead leaves crunch beneath his 
feet, 
As on he comes, my call to greet. 
The very trees that fill my /ast 
Nod gayly as he hurries past. 


5. Just a great big lot 
Of anything you’ve got 
Will do as well as I, 
So what’s the use to try? 


6. Where curfew rings from belfry tower, 
Then my whole proclaims the hour. 


7. My frst and second are used for plate; 
It is brilliant, too, I must also state; 
My ¢hird is a buzzing kind of thing 
That carries with it a vicious sting. 


8. My frst and second a metal show; 
To find it, just to the kitchen go; 
For my third go down to pastures 
green, 
And I’m the first thing to be seen. 


g. When summer comes, as summers will, 
And fruit is ripe on dale and hill, 
Then the housewife, scorning heat, 
Makes oneand two, soclear and sweet; 
And my ¢hree, with eager scent, 

On the sweets of life intent, 
Comes up boldly and partakes 
Of this sweet the housewife makes. 


10. My first is small— 
Well, yes, that’s all; 
My last’s a weed, 

It is, indeed. 


ELfzABETH SCHWEFEL. 


A DIcKEN’s PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


My primals spell the name of a ship 
that was never built, but which a certain 
Statistician announced might be ‘‘the 
terror of all the enemies of Great 
Britain.” 

Reading across: 1, The surname of a 
poor orphan who asks for ‘‘ more”’; 2, 
the surname of a red-haired youth who is 
finally arrested for fraud and forgery; 3, 
the surname of the young woman who 
finally restores ‘‘ Little Em’ly”’ to her 
uncle; 4, the name of a great rascal who 
is killed by the sudden falling of a house; 
5, the surname of a fat, short-winded, 
merry-looking little haberdasher of Yar- 
a 


mouth; 6, the name of a friend of 
Thomas Traddles; 7, the head boy at Dr. 
Strong’s; 8, the surname of a woman 
with whom David Copperfield falls in 
love at the age of seventeen; she after- 
ward marries a hop-grower; 9, the sur- 
name of three members of Mr. Crummles’s 
dramatic company; 10, the surname of 
the proprietor of a rag-and-bottle-shop, 
who is a victim of spontaneous combus- 
tion; 11, the Christian name of ‘‘ The Boy 
at Mugby”’; 12, the surname of a man 
who wascalled ‘‘ The Cherub’”’; 13, the 
surname of a gentleman from the coun- 
try, who takes lodgings for himself and 
wife at Mrs. Lirriper’s; 14, the surname 
of Sir Leicester Dedlock’s housekeeper. 
S. Hoi. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 26. 


GerocrapnicaL Acrostic.—Nicolas Jean de Dieu 
Soult. 1, Nice; 2, Indiana; 3, Calais; 4, Orleans; s, 
Lausanne; 6, Aeadia; 7, Sardinia; 8, Jungfrau; 9, 
Euphrates; 10, Avignon; 11, Nantes; 12, Delos; 13, 
Elba; 14, Dieppe; 15, Iceland; 16, Exeter; 17, 
Utrecht; 18, Saone; 19, Odessa; zo, Uruguay; 21, 
Lyons; 22, Toulouse. 

ConnecTep Squarges.—I. 1, Tart; 2, area; 3, ream; 
4, tame. II. 1, Down; 2, okra; 3, wrap; 4, nape. IIT. 
1,Ebon; 2, bone; 3, once; 4, need. IV. 1, Plan; 2, 
lane; 3, Anna; 4, neap. V. 1, Dame; 2, acid; 3, mite; 
4, Eden. 





The winner of the prize for November 12th sends 

the following rhymed solution to the charade: 
You must have met the printer’s lad 
Whose name, the Devil, is all that’s bad; 
Who bore real type, I must insist, 
Meant for New York’s Evange/ist. 
You then got mad—I don’t see why— 
And knocked the matter into 47; 
And so you say, ** To see a fuss, 
You’d only have to look at ‘ us’ ;’’ 
And then, of course, no human view 
Could find you two a s/ous crew. 





One 


Hundred Doses One Dollar is true only of Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. You get most for your money and practice trae 
economy, save ‘money and health when you buy 


Sarsaparilla 


Which purifies the blood and cures catarrh, rheumatism. 





- the only pills to take with Hood's 
Hood’s Pills reaperilia. Cure sick ‘headaches, 
indigestion, biltousnes constipation aol all liver ills. 


MILLER Lames Are 
Beautiful, Delightful to use, Safe, 


No other so Good, See them. Buy them 


for house, store, club, church, etc., and for 


GIFTS—Wedding and Holiday. 
oe ete eee 
ie 
ml ILE Bicycle Lanterns are THE BEST. 


Our Fine Brass and Onyx Tabies are Beautiful. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. ‘escsbiesea'o 


and 30 West Broadwaz, 
a For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller” oi] heater, 


Hood’s 





BICYCLES oR THE HOLIDAYS. 


for Prices. 
J.E. POORM:' N, » Cincinnati, Ohie. 


HAVE 

You 

HEARD THE 

STELLA IIUSIC BOX? 


If not call at our warerooms to see the musical marvel 
of eee century. 2 citi an 
sion, found inno yok —e instrument. 


Music Boxes from 50c. to $1,500 
JACOT & SON, 


39 Union Square, New York. 
Send 4c. stamp for catalogue. 























Could every housewife know 








how much time, trouble and 
iabor is saved and how easy 





cooking is made with a 








GLENWOOD 


RAN NCE she_would USE NO OTHER 








ER WEI 
» A ae. — co., 








(1709) 41 
MADE ON HONOR. 





FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AND GUARANTEE OF 
GREATEST COMPANY IN THE WORLD BACK OF 
EVERY 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE. 
ALWAYS SOLD DIRECT THROUGH COMPANY'S 
OWN AGENTS. 


MSINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 





- gOIALOCUES, Pieves to Speait 
and how to get up Fascinatin; 

XMAS eee eos 

THE BEST HOME GASIE 
Adapted for either Children or Adults 

PRICES : Paper Bound, $1 each ; Cloth Bound, $2 


each Mailed, post-paid, on receipt 
of price 








THE ROYAL GAME OF INDIA 


No household complete 
No home happy without it 


No Parior Table Game has ever been published which 
has had so great asale. For twenty years the it fam- 
ilies have had it in their homes, and so —- it that 
now it is always called for when the question arises, 


“ What shall we play ?’ 
ublished. Sold by leading Book 


The best game a 
Stationery, Toy and Department Stores in the Un ited 
8 y 


tates, or mailed, post-paid, b: 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 390 Broadway, N.Y. 


®s 
« 
For SINGERS AND SPEAKERS. 
CLEARS THE VOICE. 


STRENGTHENS THROAT MuScies. 
_Lenirecr @., Essex, Conn. 








W.G. BAKER war introduce 
Teas, Spices and Baking Powder. 


just go among your friends and sell a 
mixed order amounting in total to 50 lbs. 
for a Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or a 
Decorated Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. for a Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid 
Gold Ring ; 175 lbs. for a Ladies’ High-Gzade 
Bicycle ; or sell 75 Ibs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; 
100 Ibs. for a Girl’s Bicycle; 200 Ibs. for a 
Gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle; 30 Ibs. 
for a Fairy Tricycle. 
ors or. r trotaht adds ae 2 ot 
Catalogue. Order-sheet and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. ' %), Springfield, Mass. 


GROCERIES. 





ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


Sea ae agate ae 
Oe KP cate 


es) 


TET a hy ae 


Bn EON 


Ra 


coe Rate reser mpage yp ing Sh th Bema ag etn 9 pas ana 


omaha spent? 


The On /y Lentifrice of 


International Reputation” 





Sample for three cents, provided you mention THE 
INDEPENDENT. Address Hall & Ruckel, Proprietors, 
New York. 








pPhotographic 
Variety 


makes our stock of photo sup- 
plies almost a wilderness. All 
makes of cameras and supplies 
at lowest market prices for 
cash. New store—convenient. 


The Scovili & Adams Co., of New York 
Nos. 60 and 62 East lith St. 
(Five doors from B’way) . 
Send 85 cents for a sample number of The 
Photographic Times, containing about 100 
handsome photographic illustrations. 
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BUILDER OF 
FINE 


CARRIAGES, 


20 and 22 Wooster St., N. Y.- 
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ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 
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Notice ! 


The only genu- 
ine ‘* Baker’s 
Chocolate,” 
celebrated for 
more thana 
century asa 
delicious, nutri- 
tious, and flesh- 
forming bever- 
age, is put up 
in BlueWrap- 


~ 
ADE-MARK. 


pers and Yellow Labels. 
Be sure that the Yellow ; 
Label and ourTrade-Mark 3 


are on every package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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Standard Typewriter 


certain sterling qualities of Excel- 
t Construction and Reliable Service 
which all Remington models have 
LIKEWISE... 
entific Improvements notably in- 
asing its usefulness and durabi! ty. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Every Grocery Store 
A Recruiting Station. 
For Thinking People 


Join the wide-awake folks 
who eat for nourishment 





on the daily food 
list. Supplants oat- 
meal in taste, non- 
heating and in ab- 
sence of husky 
irritating particles. 
Good enough for 
three times a day. 


Ask your GROCER for it to-day vt 


MADE ONLY BY THE 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
Ranching ons. Laces Scale. 


BY ALBERT G. EVANS. 


Tourists in California usually travel 
as do princes in foreign countries; visit- 
ing chief cities, seeing famous points of 
interest, and riding among the picturesque 
groves of citrus fruit districts. Not 
many know from personal inspection that 
farming and stock raising is carried on in 
this land of wonders in a way that calls 
for the best development of all business- 
like methods, which are in remarkable 
contrast with the easy-going wa ys char 
acteristic of the Mexican ranchero who 
formerly occupied the country with his 
ungovernable herds of wild cattle and 
bands of untamed horses. 

The best results will come if we follow 
the operations according to seasons, as 
Conducted on a domain of 120,000 acres, 
with which the writer is fully familiar. 
Twenty-five thousand acres of this area 
are underthe plow, the rest is open range, 
where cattle rove without restraint. The 
cultivated portion is watered by a com- 
plete irrigation system, which includes a 
reservoir formed of a naturdl lake bed, 
having an extent of sixty square miles 
and an average depth of ten feet, con- 
taining a supply sufficient for a long sea- 
son’s demands, and fed during most of 
the year by ariver of no mean size. The 
reservoir is connected with the ranch by 
a large canal, 8 miles long, 120 feet wide, 
and 8 feet deep, whose channel is crossed 
at a convenient place by a weir— a struc- 
ture serving instead of a dam for raising 
the level of the water, which is thus dis- 
charged into subsidiary canals that carry 
it to points where it is further distrib- 
uted. The weir itself is a huge frame- 
work of redwood timbers 175 feet long, 
reared on a foundation of sheet piling 
driven twelve to fourteen feet into the 
bottom of the channel to guard against 
undermining. A cross-section of the 
structure exhibits the shape of a triangle 
with a base of thirty feet, a hight of, 
twenty feet, and a hypothenuse lying. 
toward the up-stream side. The hypoth- 
enuse, or face, supports movable boards 
twelve feet long, which are arranged in 
sets across the entire face of the weir, en- 
abling the tender to raise and lower the 
stage of water at will. 

Irrigation is the vital question in ranch 
management; for where the annual rain- 
fall stops at four inches, artificial distri- 
bution of moisture is imperative., We 
have considered the reservoir, the main 
canal, with its weir, which carries the 
water from reservoir to ranch, and the 
lateral of sub-canals through which the 
enlivening fluid travels still further 
cropward. Valuable as the water itself 
is, Means must be at hand whereby man 
may control it, lest damage of incalculable 
proportions result. The surveyor steps 
in here and introduces asystem in vogue 
with the ancient Aztecs by running a 
series of levels over the land to be 
brought under cultivation, and establish- 
ing contour lines along which ridges of 
earth, two to twoand a half feet high 
are thrown up, dividing the area into 
basins called checks. The lateral canals 
feed smaller ditches, which in turn de- 
liver their contents into the checks, in 
each one of which the water remains 
about twelve hours, when it is allowed to 
pass intoanother basin, thus keeping up 
acirculation which carries nourishment to 
hundreds of acres in a short time. By 
having more than one system of checks 
the work is facilitated. Grain crops re- 
quire two irrigations, but alfalfa, per- 
ennial in ifs growth, needs water about 
every eight weeks during the driest 
portion of the year, flourishing under 
this care with a wonderful growth that 
yields eight cuttings of hay annually or 
furnishes pastutage for stock when nat- 
ural grasses are brown and sere. 

Haying is begun the middle of May. 
While considering this process in Cali- 
fornia, banish from mind any recollections 
of a two by four New England pasture 
lot; for we are out of the land of superior 
culture ,into the country _of magnificent 
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farms. The first thing that strikes the 
eye as we approach the seat of activity is 
the derrick, that might have been bor- 
rowed from the unloading gang at a sea- 
port wharf, as far as appearance goes. 
The mast is stepped into a socket on a 
large sled which is dragged from place to 
place, its erect position being secured by 
three guy ropes extending from the top 
to stakes driven a hundred feet from the 
base at equidistant points in the perime- 
ter of an imaginary circle. From differ- 
ent parts of the thousand-acre alfalfa 
field, wagons are seen, loaded high with 
new-mown hay, wending their way to- 
ward the derrick, at one side of which 
the foundation of the stack is laid thirty 
feet wide and eighty feet long; and as 
they pullinto position, a giant fork, at- 
tached to a long rope working through a 
system of pulleys, descends and takes a 
five hundred pound bite out of the load. 
Now the derrick-tender starts his team, 
which is hitched to the fork rope, and 
elevates the bunch of hay till the boom 
on the mast swings over the stack, when, 
by jerking a latch in the head of the fork, 
the tines loosen their hold and the bundle 
falls into place. Fifty tons of hay are 
thus attacked in a day by a crew of 
twenty men; but as approximately five 
thousand tons are cut on a ranch of this 
size, several crews are kept busy for six 
weeks. 

In quiet beauty, no pastoral scene ex- 
ceeds a boundless expanse of ripened 
grain. Gently fanned by the summer 
breeze, it-suggests a ruffled sea of liquid 
gold stretching toward the far horizon. 
bearing onits surface well-earned wealth 
to the husbandman. A portion of the 
ranch presents such a picture about the 
middle of June, when men and teams go 
from the meadows into the harvest fields. 
An immense cooking car, drawn by six 
horses, accompanies them, that time may 
not be consumed in going to the house 
for dinner. The self-binder is not 
wanted here; it is too slow. In its place 
moves the header, a huge contrivance 
cutting a swath ten feet wide, operated 
by a man with four horses that are 
hitched toa beam behind the knife, thus 
pushing rather than pulling the machine. 
The entire straw is not cut; only the 
heads of grainare nipped off and passed 
over a wide canvas draper into a wagon 
with a large, tight bed, driven alongside 
the header. When the wagon is filled, 
another takes its place, allowing the full 
one to discharge its load at a stack near 
by. 

Threshing is done in the field from 
these stacks immediately after harvest. 
It is the same dusty operation to be wit- 
nessed on Eastern farms, but you will 
exclaim at the amount of grain handled. 
Fifty, sixty, eighty thousand bushels of 
wheat, barley and oats; enough to feed 
anarmy. Gointothe granary and look 
at it. Sewed inclosely woven jute sacks, 
it is stacked from floor to rafters. Some- 
times the supply of sacks is exhausted. 
Then a cavernous bin is built by piling 
tiers of filled sacks across one end of the 
warehouse where the grain is poured till 
more sacks come. It is no unusual sight 
to see the sacked grain stacked in the 
field, towering high under an enormous 
tarpaulin to shed moisture. Afterenough 
grain is set aside to feed ranch stock. 
twenty to forty thousand bushels r‘ main 
for export—no small amount to haul 
with a two-horse team. So thinks the 
grower. Therefore he combines six or 
eight spans of horses or mules into one 
big team, attaches them to a string ot 
two orthree wagons, puts allin charge 0! 
one man, and‘hauls over ten tons each 
trip of twenty-five miles to the railroad. 

And now itis a bright morning in early 
September. The stir about the various 
stables and sheds is unusual. But we 
are well enough acquainted with affairs, 
by this time, to recognize the big covered 
wagon that stands ready to move as be- 
longing to the party about to start for the 
open range to brand calves and gather 
beef cattle. It contains a complete cook- 
ing outfit of fryingpans, ovens and dishes 
to accommodate the troop of a dozen 
mounted men. There are also in it bags 


of brown beans, several sacks of flour, a 
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parcel of coffee, cans of sugar, tea, salt 
and baking powder, together with a 
quarter of beef and a box of dried fruit, 
enough to provision the company a 
month. Ina conception of the ranch, do 
not let a sense of immensity obliterate 
the fences; for all the cultivated portion 
is inclosed and subdivided with barbed 
wire, only the portion left as a range 
being open. Yet this open country com- 
prises two-thirds of the area ofthe ranch 
and is supplemented by whole townships 
of free Government lands over which cat- 
tle are at liberty to roam. That part of 
the range which adjoins the irrigated 
acres is subject to overflow from waste 
water, and much of it is thus cut up into 
sloughs which give it a swampy appear- 
ance and make it anything but a fine rid- 
ing field for the cowboys. A specified 
section of the range is worked over each 
day, the unbranded calves thereon at- 
tended to, and steers fit for beef cut off by 
themselves to be put in charge of two or 
three trusty men who keep the bunch in- 
tact, while allowing them to graze, till 
enough are collected to make a drive to 
a secure field. Considerable skill and a 
good knowledge of the country under his 
jurisdiction are necessary to the man who 
leads an outfit of this kind, that the same 
creatures may not be harassed day after 
day and the fat cattle reduced in conse- 
quence. 

In such a company of rollicksome rid- 
ers an individual is usually found who 
delights in tricks of daring to while away 
an occasional leisure hour. Happy Jack 
was a fellow of this sort, and one of his 
favorite feats he performed astride a 
wild steer, which he goaded with lash 
and spur as it cavorted madly around a 
large corral to the amusement of the 
other boys, who relished the rough diver- 
sion as much as does the Mexican his bull 
fight. 

It is not necessary to ride behind the 
beef to the ranch, for it is an uncomfort- 
able trip at best, amid choking clouds of 
alkali dust and fraught with little inter- 
est. More pleasure can come from 
watching the building of the small dikes 
which are thrown in place along lines 
marked by the surveyor. A large plow 
with an extended mold board is used in 
this work, the powerful share ripping 
open the soil as the wind comes along 
like a scraper and ridges up the earth. 
The dry adobe soil, covered with water 
for many years and trampled by cattle 
since time immemorial, partakes of the 
qualities of asphalt pavement and re- 
quires no weak power to break it. With 
this forewarning, believe the statement 
that twenty-four mules are sometimes 
attached to the gigantic plow, and even 
they find their patient strength taxed to 
the utmost in pulling the slow-moving 
machine. The mules are strung out in 
pairs and all driven by one man, who 
rides the near wheeler and controls the 
direction of the entire team by a jerk-line 
fastened to the bit of the near-leader, 
who is trained to understand its manipu- 
lation. It isa case of follow my leader 
with the other mules, for their haltersare 
made fast to the heavy chain which con- 
nects the several spans to the plow, and 
they are brought to time with discourag- 
ing promptness when contrary notions 
enter their heads. 

About the first of December seeding 
Preparations are begun. Thousands of 
acres must‘be tickled with the plow—for 
it is only tickling to scratch the earth 
three inches deep—and combed with the 
harrow. The wholesale methods that 
entered into other operations are em- 
ployed in this work. The plow used is a 
gang with four or five eight or ten inch 
Shares arranged on a strong frame ot 
wood or iron, to which ten animals are 
hitched, and tears upa strip of ground 
nearly four feet wide, marked by as many 
furrows as there are ghares. No need to 
plow deep, for the fertile soil, warmed by 
the genial sun of this happy elime, yields 
richer rewards for labor thaa results to 
the fellah in the far-famed valley of the 
Nile. A loose subsoil makes the descent 
°! roots easy, and the harrow refines the 
clods till a hospitable seed bed lies ready 

to receive the kernels of grain as they 











fall broadcast from the whirling mouth of 
the sower, propelled bythe wheels of the 
wagon on which it rides. Alfalfa seed 
is covered by dragging brush over the 
land; but the larger grains are harrowed 
in, after which the soil is thoroughly 
soaked. 

During the time we have been watch- 
ing the ways of the farmer, the beef cat- 
tle that came to the ranch more than a 
month ago, have been up to their eyes in 
luxuriant pastures, and many a pound of 
flesh and fat have they tucked into an- 
gular spaces. But the buyer of experi- 
ence yets sees chance for improvement, 
and the best of the herd are put into 
reedyards to be finished off. These 
yards are found in quiet places where the 
cattle will see nothing to distract their 
lethargic minds from their business, to 
grow into tender and juicy steaks for the 
delectation of epicurean appetites. The 
steers are segregated into bunches of one 
hundred, and each bunch confined in a 
lot about ten acres in extent, where a 
long shed, open at sides and ends, shel- 
tersthem from sun and rain, for it is the 
wet season. Two rows of tight troughs 
extend from end toend of the shed; so 
arranged that the cattle face each other 
as they eat. Not far from the lots the 
feed is prepared. It ismainly composed 
of crushed barley and chopped hay of 
the best quality, thoroughly mixed and 
moistened with salt water. For trans- 
porting it to the troughs, wagons with 
tight boxes are used, from which it is par- 
celed out four times a day. Sparsely 
during the first week or two, till the 
grass stomachs become accustomed to 
concentrated food, then in larger and 
larger portions as long as the cattle lick 
the troughs. After about ninety days of 
this treatment, the steer that. threaded 
his way among the bogs of the swamp in 
early aytumn, is seen in holiday dress on 
the markets of San Francisco at Christ- 
mas time. 

On a ranch of this size camps are es- 
tablished in different convenient loca- 
tions, where men and teams employed on 
contiguous territory may live. Well- 
built, cleanly bunk houses are provided 
for the men, who spend their leisure time 
in reading, social intercourse, or giving 
attention to their clothing through the 
medium of washtub or needle. At the 
table we may best observe them. Seated 
thus at mealtime, we see that they are 
young, robust and often intelligent, 
equipped with tough muscles and vigor- 
ous appetites, to which it is the especial 
duty of the Chinese cook to cater; for 
the thermometer of his popularity is 
read by the comments of his boarders. 
Swarthy fellows from the vineyards of 
Italy rub elbows with farmers’ sons from 
fertile Missouri, and the ubiquitous hobo, 
who lies in hiding till the bell rings, then 
slides into the ranks like an honest son 
of toil. Decency and decorum are en- 
forced, any breach of good conduct being 
a warrant for the discharge of the offend- 
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er. These men have scant amusement; 
but as they are awakened at four o’clock 
in the morning it behooves them to make 
down an early bed. 

Readers of our national history have 
noted the passage of the buffalo from the 
plains of the Mississippi Valley to his 
home beyond the Rockies and his final 
extinction there, the subjugation of the 
red man and the fencing of his once free 
range in the middle West; and before 
another generation shall have run its 
course they will, no doubt, see, standing 
at the portals of these vast ranches, the 
colony fiend, offering five and ten acre 
tracts of land on small payments and Jong 
time. ° 

Troy, O. 


THE price of apples still continue slow. 
Exports have been heavy, but the results 
generally have not been satisfactory, 
largely because their landing condition 
has been so poor, from bad packing and 
excess of early maturing fruit. There is 
a large quantity in winter storage, in 
Chicago, as estimated, a million bushels, 
or four times as much as usual. Farm- 
ers’ prices in New York range from 40 to 
60 cents per barrel in most districts, and 
in some places, for choice varieties, 70 
cents to $1. In the city of New York 
prices of best sorts range from $1 to 
$1.50.—Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 





“Pearl top,” ‘‘pearl glass,” 


“tough glass,” ‘no smell,” 
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chimney made for your lamp. 


Let us send you an Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Children love 


to look at pictures and be told a 
story. Why not take advantage 
of this trait to fill the 
Church on Sunday 
evenings. 

Show them pictures 
by the aid of one of 
our Stereopticons. 

Lanterns and Slides for a!! purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms, Send for free literature. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 

Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Speoeielen outfitters in the world, 
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Needs no disguise, 
because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination and excluding impurities, 








Give this new Oilatrial. Ask for 
that the bottle--a flat, oval one - 
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Saved My Life. 





“T ca 
terrible ed 


it a severe cold, attended 
Doctors pro- 
slate elcned the cough 
Cherry Pec re ares 1e 
and finally cured me.” — HWA if. 
8 Quimby ave., Lowell, ‘Sean 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair, 








DARLING’S 


Fertilizer represents the highest nutritive value. 
Practical experiments prove it to be the most eco- 
nomical in use and productive in results. It is made 


Pure Bone Basis. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES aspecialty. Beef Seraps, 
Oyster Shells, Chicken Bone and DARLING’S CON- | 


CENTRATED MEAL. 
Send for 1897 catalogue. 
L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
Pawtucket. .R. 1. 


__ FERTILIZERS 


y that me. 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNCS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
Fox Sale by all Druggists., 
asc. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
HALL’S BALSAM. og 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 





Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One number (one week) ro cents. 














One month.......... $ 25 | Six months..........$1 50 
Three months....... Vine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ tr 00 | One vyear.......0.00 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber....... 
One year each to two subscribers. . 
Three years to one subscriber..... eee 
Three subscribers one year each...........++.. 
Four years to one subscriber............++.0+++ 
Four subscribers one year each..........++++++ 
Five years to one subscriber...........0-+-+0+ 
Five subscribers one year each....... 02.20.00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
opies, to cents. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 

The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent ‘to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for Tue 
INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 
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The Facts 
About 
Our Stock of 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Initial Handkerchiefs, 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


First, like all our handker- 
chiefs, they are pure linen. 

Second, the initials are hand 
embroidered. 

Third, for ladies there are 
twenty different styles. The 
prices are 25C., 35C., 50C., $1.00 
and $2.00. 

For mena similar variety at 
25C., 40C., 50c., and $1.00 each. 

For children we have them 
both white and with colored 
borders at 18 cents, anda nice 


boxes for $1.50 per box. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


** THE LINEN STORE,”’ 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 


Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


ST EINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS.# 
Call and inspect the yy | inven patent SZ 
= in ——- — Kiso fo oe for cash or 
instalmen assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY “Grand. 4. “Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
ioe. Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 





STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 


Randel, Barenors& Bilings 


DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


58 Nassau St., 29 Maiden Lane, New York. 
St. Andrew's St., Holborn Circus, London, E. C. 


SYPHER & CO., 


Dealers in Antique Furniture,etc. 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


To make room for New Impor- 
tations have decided to dis- 
pose of a large portion of their 
present stock at greatly re- 
éuced prices. A close inspec- 
tion is invited. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. ~ 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Glock Co. 
TOWER C 

Clocks for Public Buildings — — ny 

STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


sto 
— ere. Py ‘auc, New Week. 
34 Washinaten Street, Chicago 





























THE RANDOLPH, 2% and 23 East, Capitol 
A respectable boarding house. ferences anda) 
SANITARIUM. 





CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, Greenwich 
Ct. A first-class, establishmen care and 
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If changes in contents devirell, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Eithér Premium is worth . . d 
Both if at retail noe 00 


You get the Premium oan 10), 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


Our offer explained ~The Larkin Soap Mig. bead 26th. N. ¥. 


Notre—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a box of ex 
cellent laundry soap and Pollet articles of at value, but they also e: 
we personally rkeow they carry out t what they y promise, —THE L coekeame de Tere ee ee 








“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. 


ewo view. Is oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies around across the button- eno view. 
ole—no wear or tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with 

perfect ease. 

sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Manufactured for the trade by 


In gold, silver and rolled gold—can be put on any 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 

















Si0E View. ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. SDE view. 
When you write, please mention THe INDEPENDENT. 
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WEAR JacnsGnkG | 


i el 
860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St., 
NEW YORK, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
Tiles, ADAPTED FOR 
Marbles, oPEN FIREPLACES 
Mosaics, ¥4*“S « FLoors. 


Finest Goods—Makers’ Prices. 








MAYER & CO., 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 


KITCHEN FORNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 
trees, EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


ihe — 
ae LEWIS & CONGER, 


td Se 
Kutieemo’R | 130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 
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NAVARRE FRUIT’ FORK. 


SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


The stock embraces a complete assortment of articles suitable for Wed 
dings, Holiday Gifts, and use on all occasions. 


The Original and Genuine Star % Brand, 


which has been manufactured continually for half a century and made the 
name of Rogers on electro silver plate celebrated, is stamped 


% ROGERS & BRO., A.1. 


If you wish the best goods, insist upon having those bearing the above 
trade-mark. 


Extensive Line. atthe Goods. = 


Every article is guaranteed. Manufactured exclusively by 


ROGERS & BROTHER, 
Waterburv, Conn. No. | 6 Cortlandt St., N. Y- 


: =. 
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VIMOID 


MENDS 


INTERES 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on 
the market. 

VIMOID is not a solution to be put 
into tires in case they should punc- 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even 
an unskilled person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 





Branches at 


New York. CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
St. Lovis. PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO. 











Special to « The Independent” Readers. 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c, in 
Bas, eas and we will mail you a 
charges paid 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 
le 33 
shaetchcaianieic NEW YORK CiTy N.Y 


QOUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


,A.B.&E. L. SHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. MASS 











Send for Iustrated Catalogue. 








Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 


Our Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection. 





An entirely new departure in 
JACKETS pons ts: 
Persian Lamb 
We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
tne preceding one. The new things in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 


signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
AND MAKERS OF ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


coo W ATER 2 


For GENERAL FARM USE, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION, Etc. 


IS INSURED BY A PROPERLY ERECTED 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL ** 


™~ CASOLENE ENGINE. 
Eclipse Wooden 


AND 
Fairbanks Steel 
Windmills & Towers. 











TANKS. 


Send for Catalogues. 





PAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE _» 
" ¢ ___ ENGINES. 4 
2 TO 75H. P. 
For Pumping or Power. Send for Catalogues. 


We have every facility for pu for putting in compicce 
WATER SUPPLY ano POWER OUTFITS, 
and will submit estimates upon application. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 














174 HIGH 8T., BOSTON, MASS. ——_J 
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